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PBEFACE 


TO  urge  any  thing  in  proof  of  the  utility 
of  military  memoirs,  or  of  military  histo- 
ries in  general,  would  be  highly  imper- 
tinent, after  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  received  in  Europe  during  the 
last  century,  and  even  in  England,  since 
the  translation  of  Thielcke's  Account  of 
Events  ,  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  ;*  not 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  England  was 
behind  hand,  either  in  heroic  deeds  or  in 
grateful  curiosity  to  record  them,  but  that 
W  heroes,  like  Suwarrow,  knew  better  how 
to  fight  than  write,  and  the  bulky  folios  and 

*  By  the  Messrs.  Craufiirdi?. 
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quartos  on  the  wars  of  Eugene  and  Marlbo-i 
rough,  and  those  which  succeeded,  down  to 
that  of  the  French  revolution,  are  little 
adapted  to  the  rapid  glance  of  the  soldier, 
intent  to  seize  the  spirit  of  a  campaign 
and  adapt  it  to  his  future  purpose. 

The  remark  of  lord  Bolingbroke  that 
history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ple, will  be  found  particularly  to  apply 
to  that  of  war,  insomuch  that  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  on  the  military  art,  among 
the  antienls,  found  it  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  a  scientiBc  treatise,*  to 
compile,  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  bis^ 
torians,  examples  of  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  warriors  in  every  military  opera-^ 
tion,  in  a  series  agreeable  to  the  progress 
of  war|; — a  work  which  of  itself,  as  ob- 
served   by    Andreossi,*!"    yields  a   system 

*  This  ffork  b  lost^  except  at  far  as  incorporated  witk 
Vegetius  on  Military  Affsirs. 

t  In  the  Philosophical  Decades,  Farit,  18M. 
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of  military  science  founded  solely  on  the 
experience  of  the  greatest  generals.* 

The  Memoirs  of  campaigns  have  been 
seldom  written  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
wars  in  which  they  have  occured ;  but  th6 
multiplications  of  public  journals,  many 
of  which  are  excellent,  yet  not  all  solely 
directed  by  the  love  of  truth,  nor  all  cal- 
culated  to  yield  a  just  view  of  every  mili- 
tary operation,*!*  but  which,  nevertheless, 

*  The  Stratagematicon  X>(  S.  Julius  Frontinus. — Of  thift 
irork^  notwithstandiog  the  iaterest  it  must  acquire  with 
Englishmen,  from  the  celebrated  [command  of  that  Ro* 
man  general  in  Britain^  (A.D.75,)  it  b  singular  that  no 
English  translation  ever  occurred  till  a  few  months  since. 

f  The  communications  which  form  the  intelligence 
of  some  of  ithese,  though  not  illaudably  intendedi 
certainly  remind  one  often  of  the  fly  which  marshal 
8«se  somewhere  condescends  to  make  exclaim,  as  it 
whirled  round  the  vortex  of  a  carriage-wheel,  **  What 
adust  we  make!"  and,  what  is  worse,  have  sometimes 
been  found  injurious  at  the  seat  of  war. 
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furnish  variety  of  cotemporary  desoriptionsy 
would  seem  to  demand  that  they  should 

be  more  speedily  followed  with  something 

in  the  cooler   method  of  history,  to  which 

the  soldier  can  apply  with  confidence  for 
those  facts  and  results  which  form  his  best 

instruction. 

There  is  also  much  relative  matter  of  a 
secondary  nature  which  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  such  a  history,  and  which^ 
though  not  obvious,  perhaps,  to  the  un- 
military  reader,  may  be  of  high  prpgr^es- 
sive  value  to  those  who  are  to  recruit  tlje 
armies,  whose  operations  are  the  subject. 

Such  is, —  a  view  of  those  grounds  on 
which  are  founded  the  policy  of  the  war, 
and  which  have  a  tendency  to  supply  the 
original  inspirations  of  heroic  ardour,  by 
njust  spirit  arising  from  due  ^nse  of  the 
expediency  of  an  object  in  the  eompli*- 
cated  politics    of   highly-civilized    states, 
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*  This  work  is  lost^  except  at  far  as  incorporated  witk 
Vegetius  on  Milicary  Affairs. 

t  In  the  Philosophical  Decades^  PariSj  1802. 
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of  military  science  founded   solely  on  the 

* 

experience  of  the  greatest  generals.* 

The  Memoirs  of  campaigns  have  been 
seldom  written  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
wars  in  which  they  have  occured ;  but  th6 
multiplications  of  public  journals,  many 
of  which  are  excellent,  yet  not  all  solely 
directed  by  the  love  of  truth,  nor  all  cal- 
culated  to  yield  a  just  view  of  every  mili- 
tary operation,*!-  but  which,  nevertheless, 
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English  translation  ever  occurred  till  a  few  months  since. 

f  The  communications  which  form  the  intelligence 
of  some  of  these,  though  not  illaudably  intendedi 
certainly  remind  one  often  of  the  fly  which  marshal 
8«se  somewhere  condescends  to  make  exclaim,  as  it 
whirled  round  the  vortex  of  a  carriage-wheel,  **  What 
adust  we  make!"  and,  what  is  worse,  have  sometimes 
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would  seem  to  demand  that  they  should 

be  more  speedily  followed  with  something 

in  the  cooler  method  of  history,  to  which 

the  soldier  can  apply  with  confidence  for 
those  facts  and  results  which  form  his  best 

instruction. 

There  is  also  much  relative  matter  of  a 
secondary  nature  which  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  such  a  history,  and  which^ 
though  not  obvious,  perhaps,  to  the  un- 
military  reader,  may  be  of  high  progres- 
sive value  to  those  who  are  to  recruit  tlje 
armies,  whose  operations  are  the  subject. 

Such  is, —  a  view  of  those  grounds  on 
which  are  founded  the  policy  of  the  war, 
and  which  have  a  tendency  to  supply  the 
original  inspirations  of  heroic  ardour,  by 
a  just  spirit  arising  from  due  ^nse  of  the 
expediency  of  an  object  in  the  eompli*- 
cated   politics    of   highly-civili2sed    states, 
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when  the  repulsion  of  wrong,  or  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  can  no  longer  be  the 
sole  causes  of  war.  . 

The  topography  and  general  history  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  also,  is  obviously  an 
ob}ett  of  immediate  utility  to  all  who  arc 
destined  to  act  upon  it. 

On  the  trite  principle,  fas  est  ah  hoste 
doceri^  the  laborious  researches,  which  so 
successfully  precede  the  operations  of  the 
ehemy  in  every  part  of  the  world,  would 
seem  at  least  to  call  for  some  exertion  in 
this  respect  among  ourselves. 

To  say  nothing  of  our  obvious  defi- 
ciencies, with  respect  to  Spain,  it  is  long 
since  general  Dumouriez  complimentarily 
complained  that, — "  The  English  travel- 
lers, those  diligent  observers  of  men  and 
things^  seem  to  have  neglected  Portugal, 
or  to  have  despaired  of  finding  in  it  any 
Object  that  could  repay  tl^r  trouble,  or 


satisfy    their    spirit    of  philoitophical 
search."*    And  this  neglect  has  not  been 

♦  Account  of  Portugal.  (1775,)  Preface,  p. «,  M.  Da- 
mouriez  thus  justly   coniinnes:   ''None  viait  Portnnl 
but  mercantile  men  and  tboae  absorbed  in  coouneice, 
who,  confined  to  their  desk  or  the  ezchaoge,  aee  no  plaoe 
but  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  and  live  entirely  among  them- 
selves ;  they,  therefore,  can  obtain  but  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  country.''    Of  the  Spaniards,  the  equal 
truth  of  his  remarks  is  still  more  surprising  :  '^  Hie  Spar- 
niards,'*  says  he,  "  though  they  have  a  thousand  motives 
of  policy,  rivalship,  and  hatred,  to  tirge  them  to  a  scm- 
pulous  examination  of  the  neighbonring  kingdom,  are 
yet  more  indifferent  than  the  English;  diey  have  no 
map  of  it,  no  plan  of  its  fortresses,  no  account  of  its 
armed  force,  its  resource,  or  of  the  character  and  tern* 
|H'r  of  its  inhabitants ;  if  such  exist  it  can  only  be  wtthin 
the  impenetrable  scrutoires  of  ministers,  out  of  which 
not  even  the  exigencies  of  war  can  draw  them^     It 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  officers  how, 
in  the  campaign  of  1762,  while  the  army  was  encamped 
aiZumora,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  into  Portn* 
gal,  the  general,  marquis  of  Sarria,  stood  in  his  hall 
surrounded  by  his  staff-officers,  like  the  figure  of  Per* 
plexityand  Diffidence,  craving  information  concerning 
the  rouds  of  Portugal  from  persons  as  ignorant  as  himself; 
how  one  man  had  heard  from  a  pedlar  that  between  such 


I . 


without  some  results,  which  it  is  fortu- 
nate if  they  have  not  been  increased; 
since,  even  marshal  Beresford  is  descri- 
bed as  experiencing  diflSculties,  in  his  ad- 
mirable progress  in  Portugal,  from  ''  be* 
ing  a  stranger^  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
he  was  appointed  to  command,^'*  and  a 
^^commissariat  as   having    mistaken   their 


towns  tbe  highways  were  rugged ;  another  had  been 
toldy  hy  a  lady  in  Valladolid^  that  other  roads  were  pas- 
sable or  impassable ;  all  was  guess  and  hearsay ;  no  plan 
of  a  campaign  was  formed^  because  there  was  no  topo« 
graphical  knowledge;  and  yet^  at  that  very  time^  lay^ 
buried  in  dust  and  oblivion,  in  the  public  offices,  tlif 
Memoirs  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Alba,  the  Duke  of 
Qssuna,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bey, 
the  maps  and  surveys  made  by  their  orders,  and  the  plant 
of  Nicolas  de  Langres,  a  French  engineer,  drawn  iai 
1640.  The  war  of  1762  has  not  produced  even  a  toler* 
able  map,  and  Portugal  is  as  little  known  to  the  Sp»- 
niards,  in  a  military  view,  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia." 

*  Dr.  Halliday's  observations  on  the  Portuguese  arm^, 
Chap.L  p.5* 
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roady  and  gone,  with  their  whole  dep6t^ 
into  the  centre  of  the  French  lines/'*  How 
excellent  must  be  the  spirit  of  that  army 
which,  under  mch  difficulties,  could  even 
maintain  itself  against  sitch  an  enemy  f 

These  are  among  the  objects  which  will  be 
attempted  in  the  work  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  now  presented  to  the  ptiblic,  witb 
much  regret  that  its  execution  should  have 
been  unequal  to  the  intentions  of  the  writer, 
from  circumstances  of  which,  however,  no 
querulous  detail  shall  increase  the  evil ;  — 
but,  if  these  objects  have  such  an  ordinary 
interest,  how  must  it  be  increased^  wben^ 
applied  to  the  present  war  iti  Spain  and' 
Portugal! — a  war  in  which  the  military 
force  of  Great  Britain  is  not  only  seen  rege- 
nerated, and  again  seeking  the  enemy  on 
that  continent,  which,  in  the  infatuation  of 

*  Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain>  by  Dr.  Neale, 
Physician  to  the  Forces,  Letter  ix.  57.— This  writer  has 
some  farther  fects  relative  toSpain^  wkiebare  unnecessary 
to  the  present  occasion. 
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Europe,  he  had  proudly  called  his  own; 
but  rousing,  also,  the  spirit  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, dormant  for  ages,  and  creating  nume- 
rous native-armies  .  that  must  for  .  ever 
destroy  the  hope  of  his  consolidated  Eu- 
ropean empire,  and  gives  another  region; 
of  liberty  to  mankind  ! 

The  details  of  the  present  war  have  long 
afforded  objects,  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, of  importance  and  interest  equalto 
any  that  ever  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
British  public ;  and  the  progress  of  its 
campaigns  must  strongly  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  army, 
either  as  exhibiting  the  grand  experiment 
of  a  new  warlike  policy,  or  the  conduct 
and  powers  of  a  British  military  force, 
claiming  its  rank  among  the  armies  of 
Europe. 

The  novel  and   conflicting  circumstances 

of  the  war,  and  of  all  who  have  engaged 
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in  iU  have  hitherto  precluded  the  posn-^ 
bility  of  forming  such  a  collective  view  of 
its  history  as  should  illustrate  the  most 
meagre  account  of  its  military  operations ; 
although  it  has  not  been  by  any  means 
deficient  in  partial  sketches,  of  which  the 
elegance  and  often  fidelity  excite  surprise, 
and  which,  coming  from  those  occupied  in 
the  facts  they  describe,  deserve  a  high 
commendation. — Any  particularization  of 
these,  if  Hot  impertinent,  would  be  at 
least  invidious. 


The  period,  however,  it  maybe  repeated,  is 
at  length  arrivedwhen  the  results  of  a  pCTma- 
nent  employment  of  British  troops,  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  in  the  war  of  the  peninsula, 
would  seem*  imperiously  to  require  some- 
thing towards  a  collection  of  the  materials 
for  this  part  of  its  history,  when  at  least 
the  fleeting  evidence  •  of  present  events  re- 
quire to  be  recorded,  lest  actions,  which 
should  render  men  illustrious,  and  nations 
proud,    may    pass    away    or  suffer  from 
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time  and  prejudice  a  distortion  injunOua 
to  trutb. 


There  have  arisen  in  this  war  traces  of 
British  energy^  and  of  patriotism  in  out 
allies,  of  which  the  coldest  transcript 
would  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  any 
other  military  epochs  but  which  might 
well  employ  the  discrimination  of  an  £9^ 
pagnaCy  the  judgement  of  a  Feuquieres, 
and  all  the  energies  of  a  Guischard.  Too 
little  promise  cannot  be  given  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  performed  in  the  pre* 
sent  work ;  the  writer  has,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  concentrate  whatever  infor- 
mation he  possessed^  or  was  accessible  to 
him,  particularly  respecting  those  events 
of  the  campaigns  which,  if  they  dazzle  not 
with  an  evanescent  brilliancy,  are  likely  to 
yield  a  steady  and  important  light  to  the 
operations  of  future  wars. 

Iq  the  continuous  performance  of  this 

b2 
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task  he  will  endeavour,  as  fiu*  as  he  is  able» 
by  submitting,  in  addition  to  his  own 
resources,  whatever  documents  he  maj 
derive  from  public  or  private  means  to 
military  arrangement,  to  present  a  just 
idea  of — 


The  policy,  the  theatre,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  ihe  war ; 

The  organization  of  the  British  allied 
army  of  the  peninsula  in  its  various  de- 
partments ; 

The  plans  and  means  of  the  contending 
parties,  causes  of  victory,  and  value  of  the 
results ; 

And  as,  throughout  every  rank  of  the 
army,  there  will  always  be  found  some 
distinguishing  traits  in  individuals,  from 
\\\c  rapid  formation  of  a  good  line  of  ope- 
(Utuu\s  in  the  general,  and  the  coupd^ml 
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by  which  his  thousands  are  directed  in 
their  execution,  to  the  steady  and  prompt 
performance  of  the  minor  duties  of  the 
subaltern  and  private  soldier,  which  are 
to  yield  strength,  agility,  and  universal 
mobility,  to  his  army ;  considerable  care 
will  be  taken  to  record  them  with  ^due  at- 
tention : — particularly  that  the  conduct  of 
such  as  have  gloriously  suffered  or  fallen 
be  appreciated,  and  held  up  as  exemplars 
to  those  who  are  to  form  our  future  ar- 
mies. How  sweet  is  it,  in  tranquillity,  to  re- 
view the  toils  and  perils  of  the  well-foughten 
field,  or  to  contemplate,  in  the  last  act  of 
his  heroism,  the  departed  friend,-— 


i€ 


If  Memory  o'er  his  tomb  no  trophy  raise !'' 


Of  the  arrangement  of  this  work  littlp 
need  be  said,  for  it  has  not  fulfilled  the 
idea  of  the  writer;  yet  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  excelled  in  works 
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of  a  higher  character  on  similar  subjects^ 
fX>mposed  ^ith  every  advantage. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  was 
to  be  expected  on  a  topic  so  novel  in  manj 
of  its  particulars;  to  its  settlement  the 
best  means  have  been  used^  in  a  compa^ 
rison  of  various  conflicting  accounts,  af«- 
terward  examined  by  the  best  authorities. 

These  endeavours  will,  it  is  finally  hoped, 
be  found  not  totally  unproductive  of  utility 
to  the  various  ranks  of  the  British  army. 

The  exhibition  even  of  the  various  mate- 
rials in  a  collective  form  must  be  accepta- 
ble to  all  concerned  ;  and  facility  of  refer- 
ence, at  least,  convenient  to  those  verbose 
important  occupations  entirely  refuse  lei- 
sure to  form  or  explore  the  numerous  sources 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  To  others  the 
attempt  to  transmute  the  essential  parts  of 
numerous  large  and  costly  Tolumes,  inca* 


pable>  however  necessary,  Of  beifig  trafiut 
ported  with  the  limited  baggage  c^  an 
army  on  the  alert,  into  a  portable  and 
unex  pensive  form^  cannot  fail  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  consideration.* 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
gressive information,  or  correction,  which 
will  be  gratefully  accepted,  (particularly 
from  officers  employed  on  this  service,)  on  be- 
ing addressed  to  Mr.  Goddard^  of  the  Military 

*  If  it  were  intended  to  rest  the  claims  of  the  work 
merely  upon  the  minor  merit  of  reduction  of  labour  and 
expense  in  this  publication^  it  mighty  without  the  least  invi- 
dioQsnesSy  be  remarked  that  the  superb  volumes  of  Neale^ 
Carr,  Jacobs  Costegan^  Murphy,  and  some  others^<— the 
numerous  tomes  of  Bourgoing,  Du  Chatelet^  (yet  untrans- 
lated^) Laborde,  &c.  8cc.  besides  the  various  works  of  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  on  different  parts  of  the  subject^  of 
which  little  more  can  be  necessary  than  what  is  included 
even  in  the  minor  divisions  of  the  present  work^  perhaps 
in  the  present  volume^  amount  inpricc  to  many  multiplied'- 
turns  of  that  of  the  whole  of  the  volumes  when  com<» 
plete. 


••• 
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Uhrary^  No.  1 ,  l^alUMaUj  the  work  will  conti- 
nue to  be  published  in  periodical  divisions : 
and  whatever  graphic  illustrations  may  be 
found  necessary  will  be  prepared  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  the  course  of  the  publication. 

London^Jan*  \,  1812. 
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CHAP.  L 

INTRODVCTORY  OBSERVATIONS:^ — PQU<^Y  Of  TW 

WAR« 

Warlike  Policy  of  modem  Europe.-^Balance  sf 
Power. — War  of  the  French  Revolution. — Polity 
^revolutionary  Francc-^Revolutionary  Spirit, 
"-^heme  of  universal  Empire.— Emigration  of 
•  the  Portuguese  Gwemment. --Usurpation  of  the 
Spanish  Government. — Military  Policy  of  Great 
Britain. 

W^HOEVER  would  acquaint  himself  with  the 
real  interest  and  importance  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  British  forces  in  Spain  and  Portugal  must  takf 
with  him  to  the  consideration  of  them  much  rela^* 

TOJU   Ir  B 


x.S   AXD  PORTUGAL- 

.«y  various  and  extensive 

.  :  cumstances  of  the  history 

.iort  than  a  century  at  least, 

V  iCiiin  his  recollection  :   he 

lerably  accurate  idea  of  the 

lud  whatever  relates  to  it  of 

..ud  in  proportion  only  to  his 

....  :idture  will  he  be  able  satis- 

.    or  many  of  the  events  which 

.»c  produced  to  his  view. 

....uincnt  of  information  in  these 

.  X  :ho  state  of  modem  literature 

•.so.      Scarcely  is  there  a  part 

,  .  MS  not  obtained  new  evidence 

s  .  V  .ii>i.  and,  what  is  more,  which 

,..ully  illustrated,  and  reduced 

^.  noihods  to  the  level  of  almost 

s  ..!Oti  of  this  knowledge  to  mi- 

,  X  www,  however,  there  has  al- 

.,     ;^  Kugland  an  inconceivable 

,..,*^s  therefore  excite  wonder  if 

.  ..  -v'h  is  not  by  the  particular 

^..    !»abituated  to  scientific  re- 

, ,  ,.x.a^\^  possess  such  information 

.^Nvs^^ly  necessary  to  the  com- 

,  V    .>v  wsMV  to  be  regretted  in  a 
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conflict  like  that  in  which  Great  Britain  is  at  pre-  booki. 
sent  engaged,  with  opponents  in  whom  no  infor-  h|JJ]j^^|^ 
mation  is  neglected  that  can  in  any  way  tend  to 
facilitate  their  military  operations ;  *  and  necessa- 
rily so,  since  on  these  alone  depend  their  existence, 
and  the  preservation  of  that  vast  series  of  institu- 
tions which  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  na- 
tions. 

It  will  not  be  here  pretended  by  any  means  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  wherever  it  may  exist,  but 
to  furnish  a  brief  exposition  of  some  striking  topics 
in  the  policy  of  a  war  the  most  just  and  honourable 
of  modem  times ;  and  to  lead  the  young  soldier  to 
sources  from  which  at  leisure  he  may  derive  more 
important  instruction.  « 

In  briefly  recurring  to  the  warlike  policy  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  the  object  which  seems  principally 
to  arrest  attention  at  present  is  that  thirst  for  unl- 

*  For  instance^  the  emission  of  jgeographers  for  the  purpose  of 
accurately  delineating  the  face  of  Europe^  the  employment  of 
topographers  in  the  collections  of  details  and  numerous  clerjcs 
in  tracing  maps  and  plans^  even  in  time  of  peace,  are  among  the 
preparations  which  so  much  facilitate  French  enterprize ;  while* 
to  encourage  and  direct  its  operations,  the  War-office  (Depit  dk 
la  Guerre)  of  Paris  did  not  disdain  even  to  issue  abstracts  of  his- 
tory, and  considerations  of  the  principal  historians  ''  in  a  military 
point  of  view/'  To  these  may  be  added,  the  placing  in  the 
conquered  countries  postmasters  selected  from  the  offices  of  Paris, 

4 

the  sending  out  emissaries  of  every  description,  8rc.  &c. 
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4  CAMPAIGNS  IN  SPAIN  ANP  PO^TUOAL. 

BOOK  I.  vcrsal  dominion  which  has  influenced  the  conduct  of 
V^^'^v'^^  mankind  in  all  ages,  which  inspirited  the  legtont  of 
Wuriikr  JM>iicjf  antient  Rome,  and  afterwards  incited  the  suocesMr 
of  St  Peter  to  render  his  spintualities  subservient 
to  temporal  power,  and  created,  in  the  genius  of 
the  soldier  Loyola,  the  extraordinaiy  projteC  of  an 
order,  which,  with  pretended  motives  of  a  nature 
purely  religious  and  retired,  should  secretly  infiv- 
cnce  every  government  and  state  in  the  world,  tifi 
a  fit  opportunity  occurred  for  assuming  their  le- 
galities.* 

This  spirit  of  universal  conquest  and  dommkHi 

•  We  are  too  apt,  in  contemplating  this  subject,  to  refer  aloiie 
to  the  splendid  arms,  and  not  the  policy,  of  antient  Rome ;  Ibrget- 
ting  also  the  powerful  manner  in  which  the  spiritual  doflHnioii«f 
the  pontifex  maximua  contributed  to  his  temporal  universal  sway; 
and  hew  the  power  of  knowledge  in  the  meirixnrs  fjS  the  order  of 
Jeiuf  affected  every  political  institutioo  in  the  known  world.  The 
cultivation  of  science,  and  the  educatiofi  of  youth,  their  principally 
avowed  concerns,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  government  of  the 
mind.  Their  fonnation  into  classes  under  a  general  at  Rome, 
whence  they  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  globe,  systema- 
tived  their  exertions,  in  which  they  preserved  the  most  profeund 
fiolicy.  They  feared  no  danger,  nor  was  any  difficulty  iniurmowit- 
able  to  them.  Their  persuasion  of  Sigismond,  the  Swede,  to  remain 
in  his  Polikh  dominions^  and  invest  a  senate  of  themselves  with  the 
fuyal  authority  of  Sweden,  (as  recorded  by  the  duke  de  Rdian^in 
Hu  '*  IntereUs  and  Maximsof  Princes  and  Sovereign  States/')  WW 
l«V  ii«i  iiiimns  dissimilar  to  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  royal  hxaSif 
|M  timua  in  our  day,  while  Buonaparte  should  usurp  the  cn»wa 
III  h)*mu. 
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has  lost  nothing  of  its:  aintient  force  in  modem    ^^H^pfJ' 
times,  but,  on  the  contraryi  has  derived  the  advan-  ^J^IJJ^O^ 
tage  of  various  political  modifications.  e^o^ 

The  balance  of  power  between  the  states  of  mo*-  Balance  of 
dera  Europe,  the  preservation  of  which  is  stiU 
marked  as  a  principal  object  in  the  annual  parliar 
mentaiy  grant  of  an  army  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  in  consequence  necessarily  had  a  consider^ 
able  effect  on  the  modem  warlike  policy  of  Europi^^ 

The  power  of  France,  though  formidable,  was  forr 
merly  checked  by  the  weight  of  Austria  and  the  mr 
ing  energy  of  Prussia;  other  inferior  states  had  their 
weight  in  the  scale;  war  was  less  destructive,  and 
peace  was  accelerated  by  the  mediation  of  different 
states,  whose  independence  was  preserved  by  the 
great  confederacy.*  Britain,  only  desiring  th?  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  had  no  view  to  continental  ag«> 
grandizement^  and  was  chiefly  interested  to  preserve 
her  own  place  in  the  scale  of  power,  by  keeping 
every  part  of  Europe  as  equally  balanced  as  possible, 
sinc^  should  any  one  state  absorb  the  rest,  it  must 
affect  her  own  maritime  dominion.  This  principle 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  principal  wars  of  the 
last  century ;  as  that  undertaken  at  its  commence^ 
ment  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  dauphin  of 

*  For  lome  agreeable  discussion  on  this  sutject^  see  Gents  on 
the  State  of  Eufope. 
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^cH^pf /'  France  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  then  vacant,  by  a 
^2J^^^^^  grand  alliance  of  the  emperor,  William  III.  of  Eng* 
^er  In  Eu-    jand,  and  the  States  General ;  that  which  took  place 

when  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  awa 
kening  the  ambition  of  different  powers  to  partici- 
pate in  his  dominions,  or  to  seize  them  altogether. 
England  supported  the  claims  of  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  and  France  those  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  from  auxiliaries  soon  became  princi* 
pals  in  the  war.*  The  war  of  the  French  revolution^ 
however  its  principles  have  been  distorted  by  the 
dreadful  variation  in  the  incidents  of  that  event, 
must  also  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  or  be 
deemed,  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  a  war  of  the  most 
unprincipled  aggression. 

pJwA  ^oio^     '  ^^^  French  revoluti6n  possessed  the  power  of 
^^  peculiarly  exciting  those  apprehensions ;   but  what 

was  worse,  and  equally  peculiar,  its  governors  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  inspiring  at  the  same  time  co- 


•  The  English  history  of  Rapin  furnishes  perhaps  the  best 
count  of  our  military  operations  during  the  first  of  these  periods ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  Life  of  Prince  Eugene  by  himself. 
That  of  Marlborough  was  unfortunately  left  unwritten,  notwith^ 
standing  the  handsome  legacy  ^f  the  duchess  to  Mallet,  the  poet; 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  worthless  folio  history  of  the  wars 
of  both  these  generals.  For  the  second  period,  we  have  Lloyd 
and  others ;  Tielke's  celebrated  Account  of  Remarkable  Aflatrs ; 
the  King  of  Phissia*s  History  of  his  own  Tumu,  &c« 
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trmporary  governments  with  a  belief  of  the  weak* 

ness  of  their  own  resources.    The  energies  of  a  warofthe 

ptople  long  depressed,  when  recalled  to  action^  tiwIT* '"^'***^ 

possess  a  power  superior  to  their  apparent  strength^ 

and  decaying  goveniments  soon  found  their  erior 

in  respect  to  those  of  revolutionized  France. 

The  appeal  made  by  this  revolution  to  the  pas^ 
sions  of  mankind,  enforced  by  sophistical  com«> 
ments  on  the  errojs  of  all  established  governments^ 
furnished  to  France  new  means  of  overthrowing 
the  balance  of  Europe,  by  forming  a  party  in  her 
favour  in  every  state.  By  cabal  and  the  employ* 
ment  of  vulgar  prejudice,  the  fidelity  of  individuals 
composing  these  parties,  on  whom  often  the  safety 
of  each  state  depended,  became  undermined.-^Mili>- 
tary  projects,  weakly  formed  and  corruptly  executed, 
instead  of  crushing  called  forth  the  energies  of 
France,  and  rendered  her  every  where  victorious 
on  the  continent 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all 
military  operations  should  be  adapted  to  th^ 
circumstances  that  occasion  them^  and  not  unalieui- 
ably  contracted  to  any  antient  plan  formed  on 
obsolete  relations ;  yet,  during  this  war,  so  new 
in  its  origin  and  extraordinary  in  its  progress,  such 
has  been  the  superior  care  and  interest  exclusively 
,devoted  by  the  British  government  to  its  other  re- 
lations, that  the  same  military  principles,  only  on  n 


m  CAMPAIOirS  IK  SPAIV  AHD  PORTUOAI.. 

^flifpf  t^  ^^^  extended  scale  with  respect  to  our  allien 
^^f^^^  ^*^c  "^^^  followed,  on  which  the  comparatively  duU 
JWi  itfoit.  routine  of  those  of  the  last  century  were  conductdcL 

Coalition  after  coalition  has  been  formed^  though 
the  cabinets  with  whom  it  was  once  worthy  to 
coalesce  had  been  succeeded  by  weakness  and 
corruption.*  Holland,  the  Low  Countries^  the 
Empire,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Savoy,  and  Spain,  have 
become  subservient  and  tributaiy  to  France^  and^ 
notwithstanding  all  our  maritime  and  commercial 
greatness,  the  crisis  seems  about  to  arrive  which 
has  so  long  excitied  fear, — that  any  one  state 
should  absorb  the  rest  of  Europcf 

As  if  to  confound  us  in  our  politics,  by  ad* 
vancing  on  every  step  opposed  to  her  greatness  by 
Britain,  and  to  complete  the  novel  policy  of  Eifr- 
rope,  the  successfol  general  of  France,  in  imitation 
of  his  prototypes  of  antient  Rome,  by  gradation^ 

*  What  else  could  have  displaced  the  archduke  Charles  in  the 
moment  of  success,  and  nominated  generals  predetermined 
against  the  vigour  x)f  that  prince  ?  What  else  produced  the 
downfall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy^  whose  arm j  had  been  Alb 
model  of  Europe? 

t  For  extensive  information  in  detail  on  these  subjects,  and 
others  connected  with  them«  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refisr  to 
Russel's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions^ and  to  the  interesting  recent  work,  entided  an  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britwi,  with  a  View  t6 
explain  the  Causes  of  the  Ditasters  of  tha  late  and  prtseat  Wan. 
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^•ssumed  the  imperial  power,  and  became  tl^  crea* 

tor  of  a  feeble  race  of  kings  scarcely  able  to  as«-  ^^^11^^ 

cend  their  fleeting  thrones  t        • 


Freneh  itfioiit 
tioa. 


The  power  of  revolatimiary  France  will  be  per«-        ft- 

*  ./I  Policyofiewlii. 

cd^ed  by  the  manner  in  which  its  government  has  tionuy  Fnooe. 
obtained  possessk)n  of  the  minds,    persons,  and 
property,  of  the  public,  by  the  new  sy^temx^edu*- 
cation,  the  conscription,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  banldng^trade. 

Of  its  adoption  of,  or  rather  perseverance  in,«  the 
principle  of  universal  conqu^t  and  dominion,  a 
spirited  sketch  is  obtained  from  reference  to  a  late 
review  of  the  code  of  conscription : 

''The  plan  of  universal  conquest,  imputed  ori- 
ginally to  Louvois,  and,  with  more  truth,  perhaps, 
ascribed,  by  Mr.  Burke^  to  the  directoiy,  is  now 
not  merely  digested  into  a  regular  system,  but  may 
actually  be  said  to  be  in  a  course  of  execution, 
and  to  be  proceeding  with  a  steadiness  and  success 
which  must  strike  alarm  into  the  most  confident 
and  unthinking.  The  world,  in  the  opinion  of 
air  Frenchmen,  is  to  be  again  subdued  by  the  dis- 
cipline  and  the  arts  of  Rome :  FoianTs  Polybius^ 
3f49cfiiavel  on  Livy,  and  Montesquieu  on  Grandeur 
and  Decline  J  are  more  than  ever  the  manuals  from 
which  they  draw  thdr  lessons  of  perseverance  ^^^^^ 
and  cunning.    The  reading  classes  of  France  have  :2^'4i^ 


y^   '  .*'   •  ^     ■* 


^  '    ••** 


-r.ari      f 


•  •'      i» 


*     ^  * 
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/ 

// 


"■^      ^ 
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it  more  into  notice,  and  nothing  now  remains  butt 
to  achieve  tlie  ultimate  object,  *  la  grande  pensSey*  as 
it  is  emphatically  styled  in  the  coteries  of  Paris,*^    ▼efMieBpai^ 

For  expressions  of  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  French  politicians  on  the  subject  of  universal 
monarchy,  reference,  is  to  be  had  to  Rousseau's 
Project  of  a  perpetual  Peace,  Montesquieu's  Spirit 
of  Laws,  Mably's  Observations  on  the'Romans^ 
and  the  great  military  statesman,  Folard,  who 
thus  writes  on  Polybius : — "  One  may  see,  by  all 
that  has  been  advanced  on  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  the  idea  of  universal  monarchy  is  no 
illvision.;  they  saw  themselves  masters  of  the  world 
in  a  very  little  time ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
contemplated  the  rendering  themselves  powerful 
by  sea,  for  without  that  all  their  policy  would 
have  availed  them  nothing :  I  know  not  even  if 
they  could  have  maintained  themselves  by  land. 
Let  this  be  well  considered  amongst  us.  This 
policy  is  most  worthy  of  our  praises,  and  of  being 
imitated  by  warlike  and  ambitious  princes,  fur- 
nished with  an  army  well  equipped  and  disciplined ; 
with  these  much  may  be  attained.  I  admire  the 
Romans  in  every  thing ;  for,  the  crime  of  which 
they  are  accused,  of  having  paved  the  way  to 
universal  monarchy  by  mady  unjust  wars,  might 
furnish  ample  matter  of  -  praise  to  a  prince  who 

•  Edinburgh  Rev.  vol.  xiii«  No.  2^. 
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mankind  in  all  ages,  which  inspirited  the  legbns  of 
Warlike  policy  aiitient  Romc.  and  afterwards  incited  the  suoccswr 

of  modeni  £o-  ' 

"^-  <)f  St  Peter  to  render  his  spiritualities  subserrient 

to  temporal  power,  and  created,  in  the  genius  of 
the  soldier  Loyola,  the  extraordinary  project  of « 
wder,  which,  with  pretended  motives  of  a  nature 
purely  religious  and  retired,  should  secretly  iiifiti- 
cnce  every  government  and  state  in  the  world,  tifl 
Ji  fit  opportunity  occurred  for  assuming  their  re- 
gaiities  * 

This  spirit  of  universal  conquest  and  dommioo 

*  We  are  too  apt,  in  contemplating  this  subject,  to  refer  alone 
to  the  splendid  arms,  and  not  the  policy,  of  antient  Rome ;  forget- 
ting also  the  powerful  manner  in  which  the  ipiHtual  doninfOfi  «f 
the  pontifex  maximus  contributed  to  his  temporal  universal  sway ; 
Und'how  die  power  of  knowledge  m  the  iDeiri)er8  tyf  the  order  ^ 
Jestis  affected  erery  political  institution  in  the  known  world.  Tlie 
caltivatton  of  science,  and  the  educatiofi  of  youth,  their  principalljr 
avowed  concerns,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  government  of  the 
mind.  Their  fonnation  into  classes  under  a  general  at  Rome, 
vrhetice  they  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  globe,  systema- 
tized their  exertions,  in  which  they  preserved  the  most  profound 
policy.  They  feared  no  danger,  nor  was  any  diificulty  miurmovnt- 
ableto  them.  Their  persuasion  of  Sigismond,  the  Swede,  to  remain 
in  his  Polish  dominions,  and  invest  a  senate  cpf  themselves  with  the 
royal  authority  of  Sweden,  (as  recorded  by  the  duke  de  Rc^MUi^iii 
his  **  Interests  and  Maximsof  Princes  and  Sovereign  Stafee8;'')'WM 
hj  no  means  dissimilar  to  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  royal  family 
i()  France  in  our  day,  while  Buonaparte  should  usurp  the  cn»WB 
of  Spain. 


POUCY  OP  THE  WAR* 

has  lost  nothing  of  its:  aintient- force  in  modem    ^pH^pfi?* 
times,  but,  on  the  contrary^  has  derived  the  advan-  ^^^^^ 
tage  of  various  political  modifications.  e^o^ 

The  balance  of  power  between  the  states  of  mo^  Balance  of 

,  power. 

dera  Europe,  the  preservation  of  which  is  stiU 
marked  as  a  principal  object  in  the  annual  parliar 
mentaiy  grant  of  an  army  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  in  consequence  necessarily  had  a  consider^ 
able  effect  on  the  modem  warlike  policy  of  Europi^^ 
The  power  of  France,  though  formidable,  was  for*- 
merly  checked  by  the  weight  of  Austria  and  the  risr 
ing  energy  of  Prussia ;  other  inferior  states  had  their 
weight  in  the  scale;  war  was  less  destructive,  and 
peace  was  accelerated  by  the  mediation  of  different 
states,  whose  independence  was  preserved  by  the 
great  confederacy.*  Britain,  only  desiring  th*  do- 
minion  of  the  seas,  had  no  view  to  continental  ag«> 
grandizement^  and  was  chiefly  interested  to  preserve 
her  own  place  in  the  scale  of  power,  by  keeping 
every  part  of  Europe  as  equally  balanced  as  possible, 
since,  should  any  one  state  absorb  the  rest,  it  must 
affect  her  own  maritime  dommion.  This  principle 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  principal  wars  of  the 
last  century ;  as  that  undertaken  at  its  commence^ 
ment  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  dauphin  of 

*  For  lome  agreeable  discussion  on  this  sul:ject^  see  Genta  on 
the  State  of  £iif9pe. 
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^^?"  ^^y»  *^««  fond  of  hbtcMrical  research;  tbeirRy 
public  made  them  passionate  admirers  and  enlight- 
ened imitators  of  antiquity ;  and  their  government^ 
availing  itself  of  this  predilection  for  the  victorioas 
commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,*  soon  taught 
them  to  overlook  alb^ther  individual  interettSi 
and  tastes,  and  enjoyments,  both  in  their  foreign 
politics  and  in  the  details  of  their  internal  eco- 
nomy ;  they  admit  no  balanced  advantages  or  d^ 
merging  claims;  all  the  capacities,  and  eneigiea, 
and  habitudes,  of  private  life  are  unrelentingly 
wrested  to  the  production  of  force  for  the  sulga- 
gation  of  the  globe,  or,  as  co-ordinate  with  diis 
object,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  rrigning 
family. — ^The  changes  of  form  in  their  •  govern- 
ment have  occasioned  no  remission  in  this  pursuit; 
it  has  always  been  spoken  of  amongst  them '  with 
confidence  and  zeal. — ^Events  have  recently  broii^ht 

•  "  Considering  what  is  good/'  says  Madiiavel,  "  I  am  "of 
opinion  that  the  same  fortune  and  prosperity  may  be  expected 
by  any  prince  or  state  which  exercises  the  same  arts  and  indus- 
try as  the  Romans  have  done  before  them.^The  way  of  en* 
larging  their  empire  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  certainly  no 
better  is  to  be  found. — Nobody  thinks  of  restoring  the  old  disci- 
pline of  the  Romans ;  none  of  our  people  will  believe  that  it  is 
possiUe  to  do  now  what  was  antiently  done :  they  deceive  them- 
selves,— and  commonwealths,  which  have  an  ambition  of  extend- 
ing their  empire,  must  do  it  by  the  ways  of  the  Romans. 
We  have  their  example  before  our  eyes  and  may  fpllowit  if  we 
please,  &c.'' 
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it  more  into,  notice,  and  nothing  now  remains  but 
to  achieve  tlie  ultimate  object,  ^  la  grande  pensSe/ bb 
it  i8  emphatically  styled  in  the  coteries  of  Paris.*^    tcM  •■pi* 

For  expressions  of  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  French  politicians  on  the  subject  of  universid 
monarchy,  reference,  is  to  be  had  to  Rousseau's 
Project  of  a  perpetual  Peace,  Montesquieu's  Spirit 
of  Laws,  Mably's  Observations  on  the  Romans^ 
and  the  great  military  statesman,  Folard,  who 
thus  writes  on  Polybius : — "  One  may  see,  by  all 
that  has  been  advanced  on  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  the  idea  of  universal  monarchy  is  no 
illusion.;  they  saw  themselves  masters  of  the  world 
in  a  very  little  time ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
contemplated  the  rendering  themselves  powerful 
by  sea,  for  without  that  all  their  policy  would 
have  availed  them  nothing :  I  know  not  even  if 
they  could  have  maintained  themselves  by  land. 
Let  this  be  well  considered  amongst  us.  This 
policy  is  most  worthy  of  our  praises,  and  of  being 
imitated  by  warlike  and  ambitious  princes,  fur- 
nished with  an  army  well  equipped  and  disciplined ; 
with  these  much  may  be  attained.  I  admire  the 
Romans  in  every  thing ;  for,  the  crime  of  which 
they  are  accujsed,  of  having  paved  the  way  to 
universal  monarchy  by  many  unjust  wars,  might 
furnish  ample  matter  x)f  praise  to  a  prince  who 

•  Edinburgh  Rev.  vol.  xiii.  No.  26. 
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\,^y-^>  mankind  in  all  ages,  which  inspirited  the  legions  of 
Ji^^  P*i'*^  antient  Rome,  and  afterwards  incited  the  succesior 

of  roodero  En-  ' 

"^-  of  St  Peter  to  render  his  spiritualities  subserrieiit 

to  temporal  power,  and  created,  in  the  genius  of 
the  soldier  Loyola,  the  extraordinary  project  dwk 
order,  which,  with  pretended  motives  of  a  nature 
purely  religious  and  retired,  should  secretly  infln- 
cnoe  every  government  and  state  in  the  world,  tifl 
a  fit  opportunity  occurred  for  assuming  tbeir  re- 
galities ♦ 

This  spirit  of  universal  conquest  and  dominioii 

*  We  are  too  apt,  in  contemplating  this  subject,  to  refer  alone 
to  the  splendid  arms,  and  not  the  policy,  of  antient  Rome ;  forget- 
ting also  the  powerful  manner  in  which  the  spintual  doonnfon  af 
the  pantifex  maximus  contributed  to  his  temporal  universal  swajr'; 
Und  how  the  power  of  knowledge  in  the  menibfsrs  of  the  cider  of 
Jesus  affected  everj  political  institution  in  the  known  world.  The 
cultivation  of  science,  and  the  education  of  youU*,  their  principallj 
avowed  concerns,  enabled  thero  to  acquire  the  government  of  the 
mind.  Their  fonnation  into  classes  under  a  general  at  Rome, 
whence  they  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  globe,  systema- 
tized their  exertions,  in  which  they  preserved  the  most  profound 
policy.  They  feared  no  danger,  nor  was  any  difficulty  insurmomnt- 
able  to  them.  Their  persuasion  of  Sigismond,  the  Swede,  to  remain 
in  his  Polish  dominions,  and  invest  a  senate  of  themselves  with  the 
royal  authority  of  Sweden,  (as  recorded  by  the  duke  de  Rdhan^in 
his  ''  Interests  and  Maxims  of  Princes  and  Sovereign  States,'*')  ww 
by  no  means  dissimilar  to  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  royal  ikmilf 
ii)  France  in  our  day,  while  Buonaparte  Aould  usurp  the  ci^wa 
of  Spain, 
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has  lost  nothing  of  its^  ^tient  force  in  modem    ^^^^,]' 
times,  but,  on  the  contrary^  has  derived  the  ad  van-  ^J^a^J^^ 
tage  of  various  political  modifications.  e^o^ 

The  balance  of  power  between  the  states  of  mo<-  Balance  of 

•      power. 

dera  Europe,  the  preservation  of  which  is  stiU 
marked  as  a  principal  object  in  the  annual  parliar 
mentary  grant  of  an  army  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  has  in  consequence  necessarily  had  a  consider^ 
able  effect  on  the  modem  warlike  policy  of  {U^rppet 
The  power  of  France,  though  formidable,  was  for^ 
merly  checked  by  the  weight  of  Austria  and  the  m? 
ing  energy  of  Prussia ;  other  inferior  states  had  their 
weight  in  the  scale ;  war  was  less  destructive,  and 
peace  was  accelerated  by  the  mediation  of  different 
states,  whose  independence  was  preserved  by  the 
great  confederacy.*  Britain,  only  desiring  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  had  no  view  to  continental  ag^ 
grandizement^  and  was  chiefly  interested  to  preserve 
her  own  place  in  the  scale  of  power,  by  keeping 
eveiy  part  of  Europe  as  equally  balanced  as  possible, 
since,  should  any  one  state  absorb  the  rest,  it  must 
affect  her  own  maritime  dominion.  This  principle 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  principal  wars  of  the 
last  century ;  as  that  undertaken  at  its  commence^- 
ment  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  dauphin  of 

*  For  aome  agreeable  discussion  on  this  sul:9ect,  see  Genia  on 
the  State  of  £ufope. 
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^cH^pf  i.^*  France  to  the  throne  of  Spain^  then  vacant^  by  a 
^^^^"y^  grand  alliance  of  the  emperor,  William  III.  of  Eng^ 
power  in  En-    jand,  and  the  States  General ;  that  which  took  place 

when  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  awa 
kening  the  ambition  of  different  powers  to  partici- 
pate in  his  dominions,  or  to  seize  them  altogether. 
England  supported  the  claims  of  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  and  France  those  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  from  auxiliaries  soon  became  prind- 
pals  in  the  war.*  The  war  of  the  French  revblutibn, 
however  its  principles  have  been  distorted  by  the 
dreadful  variation  in  the  incidents  of  that  even^ 
must  also  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  or  be 
deemed,  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  a  war  of  the  most 
unprincipled  aggression. 

• 

jv^^^oio.     *  The  French  revolution  possessed  the  power  of 
^^  peculiarly  exciting  those  apprehensions ;   but  what 

was  worse,  and  equally  peculiar,  its  governors  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  inspiring  at  the  same  time  co- 

•  The  English  history  of  Rapin  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  ac- 
count of  our  military  operations  during  the  first  of  these  periods ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  Life  of  Prince  Eugene  by  himself. 
That  of  Marlborough  was  unfortunately  left  unwritten,  notwith- 
standing  the  handsome  legacy  of  the  duchess  to  Mallet,  the  poet 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  worthless  folio  history  of  the  wan 
of  both  these  generals.  For  the  second  period,  we  have  Lloyd 
and  others ;  Tielke's  celebrated  Account  of  Remarkable  AOTairs  • 
the  King  of  Prussia's  History  of  his  own  Times,  &c. 
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jtemporaiy  governments  with  a  belief  of  the  weak*    *cH?pf  il* 
ness  of  their  own  resources.    The  energies  of  a  ^^^^^^^^ 
ptople  long  depressed,  when  recalled  to  action^  tf^^"^*^ 
possess  a  power  superior  to. their  apparent  strength^ 
and  decaying  governments  soon  found  their  error 
in  respect  to  those  of  revolutionized  France. 

The  appeal  made  by  this  revolution  to  the  pas** 
sions  of  mankind,  enforced  by  sophistical  com- 
ments on  the  errojs  of  all  established  government^ 
furnished  to  France  new  means  of  overthrowing 
the  balance  of  Europe,  by  forming  a  party  in  her 
\favour  in  every  state^  By  cabal  and  the  employ* 
ment  of  vulgar  prejudice,  the  fidelity  of  individuals 
composing  these  parties,  on  whom  often  the  safety 
of  each  state  depended,  became  undermined.-*-Mili>- 
tary  projects,  weakly  formed  and  corruptly  executed, 
instead  (^  crushing  called  forth  the  energies  of 
France,  and  rendered  her  every  where  victorious 
on  the  continent 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all 
military  operations  should  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  that  occasion  them^  and  not  unalien^ 
ably  contracted  to  any  antient  plan  formed  on 
obsolete  relations ;  yet,  during  this  war,  so  new 
in  its  origin  and  extraordinary  in  its  progress,  such 
has  been  the  superior  care  and  interest  exclusively 
.devoted  by  the  British  government  to  its  other  re- 
latiOBdy  that  the  same  military  principles,  only  on  a 
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*c^?"  always  been  fond  of  historical  research ;  thdr  re- 
public made  them  passionate  admirers  and  enlight- 
ened imitators  of  antiquity ;  and  thar  goveramehf^ 
availing  itself  of  this  predilection  for  the  victorious 
commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,*  soon  taught 
them  to  overlook  altogether  individual  interests^ 
and  tastes,  and  enjojrments,  both  in  their  foreign 
politics  and  in  the  details  of  their  internal  eco- 
nomy;  they  admit  no  balanced  advantages  or  di- 
Terging  claims;  all  the  capacities,  and  *  energies, 
and  habitudes,  of  private  life  are  unrekntmgly 
wrested  to  the  production  of  force  for  the  sulgu- 
gation  of  the  globe,  or,  as  co-ordinate  with  this 
object,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  reigning 
family. — ^The  changes  of  form  in  their  •  govern- 
ment have  occasioned  no  remission  in  this  pursuit; 
It  has  always  been  spoken  of  amongst  them  with 
confidence  and  zeal. — ^Events  have  recently  brought 

•  *' Considering  what  18  good/'  says  Machiavel,  "I  am -of 
opinion  that  the  same  fortune  and  prosperity  may  be  expected 
by  any  prince  or  state  which  exercises  the  same  arts  and  indus- 
try as  the  Romans  have  done  before  them.— The  way  of  en* 
larging  their  empire  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  certainly  no 
better  is  to  be  found.— Nobody  thinks  of  restoring  the  old  disci- 
pline of  the  Romans ;  none  of  our  people  will  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  now  what  was  antiently  done :  they  deceive  them- 
selves,— and  commonwealths,  which  have  an  ambition  of  eztepd- 
ing  their  empire,  must  do  it  by  the  ways  of  the  Romans. 
We  have  their  example  before  our  eyes  and  may  fpllowit  if  we 
please,  &c.'' 
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it  more  into  notice,  and  nothing  now  remains  but 

to  achieve  the  ultimate  object,  ^  la  grande  pensScy  sis  g^^^^^^^ 

it  is  emphatically  styled  in  the  coteries  of  Paris/'*    ^eM  •■pn^ 

For  expressions  of  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  French  politicians  on  the  subject  of  universid 
monarchy,  reference,  is  to  be  had  to  Rousseau's 
Project  of  a  perpetual  Peace,  Montesquieu's  Spirit 
of  Laws,   Mably's  Observations  on  the  Romans^ 
and  the  great  militaiy  statesman,   Folard,   who 
thus  writes  on  Polybius : — "  One  may  see,  by  all 
that  has  been  advanced  on  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  the  idea  of  universal  monarchy  is  no 
illusion.;  they  saw  themselves  masters  of  the  world 
in  a  very  little  time ;  that  is   to  say,   when   they 
contemplated  the  rendering  themselves  powerful 
by  sea,  for  without   that  all  their  policy  would 
have  availed  them  nothing:  I  know  not  even  if 
they  could  have  maintained  themselves  by  land. 
Let  this  be  well  considered  amongst  us.     This 
policy  is  most  worthy  of  our  praises,  and  of  being 
imitated  by  warlike  and  ambitious   princes,  fur- 
nished with  an  army  well  equipped  and  disciplined ; 
with  these  much  may  be  attained.     I  admire  the 
Romans  in  every  thing ;  for,   the  crime  of  which 
they  are  accused,   of  having  paved  the  way  to 
universal  monarchy  by  many  unjust  wars,   might 
furnish  ample  matter  of  praise  to  a  prince  who 
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always  been  fond  of  historical  resean 
f  R^IoiIItiwI^  public  made  them  passionate  admirers 

II  |l  Vmm.  ^^^  imitators  of  antiquity ;  and  their  j 

availing  itself  of  this  predilection  for  th 
I  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome/ 

them  to  overlook  altogether  individu 
and  tastes,  and  enjoyments,  both  in  tl 
politics  and  in  the  details  of  their  i' 
nomy ;  they  admit  no  balanced  advan 
Terging  claims;  all  the  capacities,  a 
and  habitudes,  of  private  life  are  t 
wrested  to  the  production  of  force  foi 
gation  of  the  globe,  or,  as  co-ordins 
object,  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
family. — ^The  changes  of  form  i^  ^ 
ment  have  occasioned  no  remissiotv  ^^ 
it  has  always  been  spoken  of  at«^^ 
confidence  and  zeal. — ^Events  hav^  ^ 


■  I 


•  "  Considering  what  is  good/'  says 
opinion  that  the  same  fortune  and  pro^ 
by  any  prince  or  state  which  exercises  t»* 
try  as  the  Romans  have  done  before  th 
larging  their  empire  was  peculiar  to  the 
better  is  to  be  found.— Nobody  thmks  of 
pline  of  the  Romans ;  none  of  our  peop 
possible  to  do  now  what  was  antiently  ^^ 
selves, — and  commonwealths,  which  h^^ 
ing  their  empire,  must  do  it  by   th^ 
We  have  their  example  before  our  ey 
please,  &c/' 


If  CAUTAIGMM  IK  BTAIW  AVD  PORTUGAL. 


ihoald  undertake  a  nmilar  des^  with  the  nine 
means  and  necessaiy  measures.  Thejr  aociiae 
Louis  XIV.  of  having  aspired  to  universal  ommuuv* 
€hy,  2nd  I  praise  him :  this  would  have  mMIShlj 
succeeded  if  he  had  always  had  at  the  head  of 
ins  armies  some  of  those  men  who  seem  bom  to 
be  at  mice  the  tenor  and  admiration  of  the  wotkL 
With  sodi  aids,  it  might  be  very  easily  proved,  he 
would,  without  difficulty,  have  made  the  omquesk 
of  all  Europe;'' 

Such  bdng,  as  may  afanost  be  said,  widioot 
echoing  the  homage  of  slavery,  the  splendid  dt9* 
imki  of  Nofoleonj  it  was  to  be  expected  that  h^ 
before  whom  the  proudest  naticms  had  weakfy 
succumbed,  should  look  particularly  to  those  whidi 
tottered  beneath  the  weight  of  thdr  own  corrupt 
governments  and  miserable  policy  for  die  aggran* 
disement  of  his  empire :  it  became  no  less  the 
object  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  that  aggran- 
disement 

The  west  of  Europe  had,  in  course,  long  at» 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  usurper,  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  other  kingdoms  which  he  had 
subjugated,  though  not  entirely  appn^riated  to 
himself  Whatever  the  feebleness  of  diose  go^ 
vemments,  it  sunk  before  that  of  the  peninsula  of 
Spain  and  Portugal^  lost  in  a  slavish,  and  corrupt 
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indolence,  in  which  every  patriotic  feeling  and    book  l 
almost  aU  the  energies  of  a  brave  and  sensibly  \^,^^^^m^ 
an  enthusiastic,  and  a  persevering,  people,  were  ab^  ^  ^tjv^  ^  Hw 
sorbed.*    There  was^  however,  another  important 
motive  for  the  usurpation  of  Spain,  which  migh^ 
regard  the  safety^  of  the  new  dynasty  of  France, 
the  reigning  family  being  of  the  house  of  Bour^ 
bon,  and  the  relations  of  Portugal  with  England 
were  not  to  be  endured. 

Varaotts  were  tlie  forms  in  which  this  po* 
Hey  was  arrayed,  as  circumstances  demanded  • 
or  expediency  dictated;  indeed,  if  even  it  were 
necessary  to  the  present  work,  the  time  is  not  yet 
arrived  when  a  clear  view  can  be  obtained  of  the 
transactions  of  this  extraordinary  period. 

The  treaty  txHiduded  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia^  at  Tibit,  in  1  &07r  relieved  Buonaparte  from 
his  apprehensions  respecting  the  continent  in  a 
sufficient  <legree  to  enable  him  to  turn  his  ait- 
tention  to  this  part  of  his  project  of  universal 
empire,  which  he  seem^s  to  have  deraied  it  neees* 
sary  to  treat  with  the  utmost  cunnii^  of  policy. 

A  very  peculiar  determination  of  the  courts  of 
Lisbon  and  Madrid  seems  to  have  facilitated  the 
conquest  of  thehr  respective  countries^  and  however 
it  may  have  be^i  infltieneed  by  fereigti  policy^ 
mariced  in  both  a  striking  conviction  of  die  weak- 


*  See  chtipter  the  leocmd,  jJso  the  ^cxposidoo  selitivt  to  thf 
asurpatioA  of  the  minuter  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  &c. 
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^cHllfi.'*  ness  of  their  states,  and  their  resources  political 
^JJJ^^^^J^  and  domestic : — this  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
^2SbF^  regency  of  Portugal,  of  retiring  from  the  European 

dominions  to  the  Brazils,  and  that  on  which  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  had  nearly  determined  with 
respect  to  Mexico,  instead  of  calling  on  the  phy- 
sical energies  of  their  people  to  resist  so  unpriiH 
cipled  an  invasion. 

Emin!^  Be  this  as  it  may,  Spain,  which,  from  the  pc- 

thePortogawe  riod  of  its  defection  from  the  general  coalition  of 

court.  ^ 

the  European  powers  against  France  in  1796)  had 
been  entirely  submissive  to  the  various  rulers  of 
that  country,  sent  the  flower  of  her  armies  to 
fight  its  battles ;  suffered  the  loss  of  fleets,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce,  in  its  cause ;  and  even  the 
power  of  certain  communication  with  her  transat- 
lantic  possessions,  from  which  she  derived  her 
chief  revenue,  had  become  completely  dependent 
on  France. 

The  project  of  a  partition,  which  had  too  often 
occurred  in  the  policy  of  modem  Eurbpe,*  was  a 

•  That  of  Poland,  for  instance,  so  justly  execrated ;  that  of 
France  supposed  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  first  coalitions, 
which  produced  the  war  of  the  French  revolution.  Buonaparte 
had  already  suffered  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  contemplate  in  his 
alliance  a  partition  of  Turkey,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe  ^ 
and  it  is  even  said  (and  not  improbably]  that  he  proposed  to 
Great  Britain  herself  to  divide  the  whole  world  widi  France ! 
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Sufficient  lure  to  a  government  which  could  not,'    bookl 
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in  any  case,  refuse  it^  but  which,  when  Portugal  ^<-*^v^^ 
(afiected  to  be  deemed  aa  English  province)  was  «niigr«ioii. 
the  object,  notwithstanding  eveiy  tie  of  family 
and  friendship,  offered  maritime  opportunities 
that  were  irresistible.  A  treaty  to  this  -  effect  was 
accordingly  signed  at  Fontainbleau,by  Don  Eugenio 
Isquierdo  and  Marshal  Duroc. 

A  French  army  was  quickly  collected  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Spain ;  the'people  were  flatter- 
ed by  their  government  with  defence  from  the  hos- 
tile British,  the  reduction  of  Gibriaitar,  and  even  inva- 
sion of  Africa.  The  French  entered  Spain,  were 
joined  by  Spanish  troops,  according  to  the  treaty, 
and  proceeded  to  Portugal.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Badajos  inquired  of  the  marquis  d'Alor- 
no,  commanding  at  Elvas,  if  the  Gallo-Spanish 
army  would  be  received  as  friends  dr  enemies. 
"  We  are  unable,"  answered  the  marquis,  ^*  to  en- 
tertain you  as  friends  or  resist  you  as  enemies.* 

The  entrance,  of  the  French  troops  into  Portur 
gal  was  not  known  at  Lisbon  till  their  advanced 
guard  arrived  at  Abrantes.  It  was  neVer  con- 
ceived that  they  would  not  pursue  the  course  of 
the  Tagus ;  to  traverse  with  an  army  the  mountaina 
of  Beira,  in  winter,  was  deemed  impossible. 

3uonaparte.  had,  ho\^ever,  on  concluding  tibe 
treaty  of  Tikit,  demanded  of  the  court  pf  ]L.i9bon,, 
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under  the  threat  of  war^  to  ^hut  the  ports  of  Bsr^ 
tugal  against  the  English ;  to  detail)  all  English^ 
men  residing  i|i  Portugal;  and  confiscate  all  Eash 
glish  property ;  and,  by  way  of  decisive  e^iampk^ 
instantly  detained  all  Portuguese  mercbant-sbipi 
in  the  ports  of  France.  Of  the  difjiculty  of  such 
^.  situation,  under  the  relations  of  England  with 
Portugal,  nothing  need  be  said;  ^  refusitl^  ne** 
eessary  to  the  semblance  of  honouri  was  giyen  to 
the  two  last  demands,  so  contrary  to  the  pdnci* 
pies  of  public  law ;  and  the  court  beggii  to  pits- 
pare  for  securing  its  retreat  to  the  Portuguese  do* 
minions  in  South  America. 

After  adopting  such  measures  as  should  best  tear 
tifyhis  highness's  regard  for  the  British  government^ 
consistently  with  his  royal  desire  to  preserve,  at 
any  rate,  his  own  government  in  Portugal,*  amd 
the  vaccinations  consequent  upon  so  painftil  % 
state,  on  November  29,  the  Portuguese  fleet  set 
sail  from  the  Tagus,  having  on  board  the  Prince 
of  Brazil  and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family,  with 
a  suite  of  friends,  counsellors,  servants,  and  ^r 
lowers,  beyond  what  might  h^ve  been  expected. 
The  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  i^ 
gency,  at  the  head  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  prince  regent 

•  Manifesto  of  the  court  of  Portiigal,   at  Rio  Janeiro,  &a 
May  1,  180S. 
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Lord  Strangford,  the  British  ambassador  to  this     book  l 
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court,    undertook  that  the  British  squadron  be-  y^^"^ 
fore  the  Tagus,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  s^^^- 
on  board  of  which  himself  had  retired,    should 
protect  their  retreat  and  voyage  to  the  Brazils.* 

Scarcely  had  the  Portuguese  fleet  left  the  Ta- 
gus,  when  the  French,  with  their  Spanish  auxili- 
aries, appeared  on.the.hills  above  Lisbon,  under 
the  command  of  general  Junot,  zvho  had  formerly 
resided  for  several  years^  as  ambassador,  at  the 
court  of  Portugal. 

They  made  the  greatest  professions  for  the  peo- 
ple, yet  practised  the  strongest  restrictions ;  dis- 
arming them,  prohibiting  their  assemblies,  and 
planting  cannon  in  all  the  public  places. 

**• 
France  wa3  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Uwrpiuion  of 

,  the  Spanish  go» 

Portugal,  and  the  reserve  of  the  troops  intended  ▼emmenu 
to  occupy  it,  which  had  approached  and  entered 
Spain,  being  suffered  to  spread  themselves  through 
the  country,  during  the  various  negotiations,  con- 
trived to  amuse  the  Spanish  court  for  a  marriage 
between  the  heir-apparent  of  Spain  and  a  princess 
of  the  family  of  Buonaparte,  and  various  projects^ 

*  For  the  necessarjr  information  on  this  subject,  the  read^  is 
referred  to  a  sketch  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  la& 
eoMgnilion  to  the  Brazils,  by  Mr.  Rylance;  Lingham's  YiiH 
iikm  Lotteniae^  8(c«  fcp* 

YOL.  I.  _       C 
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V-^J^^^^  pense  of  the  others;    several  imf>ortant  Spasiidr 
Spain.  posts  werc  also  in  possession  of  the  French  9Mmyw 

At  this  time  Isquierdo  arrived  from  Piiria;  and,  at 
the  royal  palace  of  Aranjuez,  twenty- three  wiin 
southward  of  Madrid,  had  an  interview  with  the 
favourite  and  minister  Godoy,  and  with  the  kingf 
and  queen.  Their  majesties  immediately  evinced 
a  disposition  to  quit  the  peninsula,  and  retire  tQ 
Mexico-  A  mode  which,  like  that  of  the  Porbi^ 
guese  emigration  to  the  Brazils,  is  suppoaed  bjr 
some  to  have  originated  in  the  influence  of  Buo- 
naparte, for  the  purpose  of  ridding  hiB>self  of  theset 
sovereigns  in  Europe. 

This  rumoured  abandonment  of  their  counti]| 
produced  a  popular  commotion,  which  compelled 
a  disavowal  of  such  an  intention  upon  the  part  of 
their  majesties,  and  a  seisure  of  their  favourite,  thd 
Prince  of  Peace,  as  well  as  his  treasures.  Tbey,  how- 
ever, immediately  put  in  practice  the  u^^xpeeted 
resolution  of  abdicating  the  crown  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  their  son  and  heir,  prince  of  the  AstiH 
rias.  This  prince  adopted  counsellors^  fkvoufabte^  ta 
the  English  nation,  among  whom  wa3  the  DuIm 
del  Infantado,  who  became  president  of  the  grand 
council  of  Castile,  &c. 

It  ia  not  to  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  to, 
enter  into  the  various  springs  aqd  inci(tentft  of  tim 
abdicatkm ;  they  are,  however,  minutely^  H  m^ 
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feklrfiiUy,  dtisei-ibed  by  Doto  Pedro  Cevaflos,  wlio    booh  i. 
Gontinued^  on  all  ocdasions^  to  have  an  opportunity  ^<-^S^-""*^' 

r.  V  1  *  Uwrprtkw  of 

or  reconnng  tWm  *  Spain. 

The?e  is,  however^  som^thifig  ludicrous,  as  has< 
been  observed  by  a  writer  \n  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, in  the  story  which  Don  Pedro  teHsi,  of  the 
free  and  a£Rectionate  resignation  of  the  unfortunate 
monarchy  whom  he  represents,  like  some  senti^ 
mental  oldgentkniaii  in  a  German  comedy,  taking 
bis  elderly  consort  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  her 
in  these  touching  words : — "  Maria  Louisa,  we  will 
retire  to  one  of  the  provinces,  where  we  will  pas^ 
our  days  in  tranquillity  ;  and  Ferdinand,  who  is  ^ 
young  man,  will  lake  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
the  government '*^  When  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tachment, so  extraordinarily  evinced  by  the  queesr 
towards  the  prince  of  peace,  Godoy,t  is  considered^ 
k  may  be  well  observed  by  the  same  writer,  that 
iht  innocence  of  the  galleries  might,  perhaps,  tole^ 
rate  this  trait  of  Bucolic  suWimity ;  but  there  is  no 
pit  in  Europe  that  would  endure  it  even  in  a  play. 
The  king  and  queen>  weve  in  course  iavit^d  ta 

•  Exposkioii  of  the  Fhu^ees  and  Machinatiotis  whidi  Ud  to 
the  ttBUfpaticm  of  the  crown  of  Spaing  and  the  Bieans  ada»ptej 
hj  the  French  to  cairjr  it  into  €Kacution. 

t  See  her  letters  to  the  French  Commandant,  for  his  safet/, 
at  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  hnimy  SH,  ISlO;  ahcr  Bdhi. 
Ker.  vol.  xiiT.  No;  25*. 

CS 
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Umrpatioii  of 
Spain. 


France,  but  declined  that  step,  not  because  thcf 
had  assumed  new  spirit  in  their  affiiirs,  but  be- 
cause it  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  French,  wha 
had  flattered  the  Spanish  people  with  hopes  of  re- 
form, to  release  Godoy,  who  was  the  object  of 
their  indignation. 

Buonaparte  having  previously  ordered  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, generzl  Murat,  now  prince,  and  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  to  march  with  his  army  towards 
Madrid,  he  advanced,  and  such  was  the  tutelage 
of  the  new  sovereign,  now  Ferdinand  VII.  that 
he  sent  deputations  to  meet  him,  and  anidously 
prepared  for  him  suitable  apartments  in  the  FOjral 
palace. 

In  return  Murat  evinced  delicacy  in  acknow* 
ledging  his  royal  host,  and  deference  to  the  abdi- 
cated king  and  queen;  all,  however,  resolved  it- 
self into  inducements  to  him,  first  to  send  hi» 
brother  Carlos  and  then  to  set  out  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving,  with  due  respect,  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  expected  to  visit  the 
Spanish  capital.  This  was  acceded  to ;  and,  in  a 
manner  that  resembles  rather  the  simple  stories  of 
our  infancy,  the  monarch  of  a  great,  though  fallen, 
empire,  was  seduced,  step  by  step,  beyond  his  own 
iiarcii,i808.     frontier,  into  France.     His  brother  Carlos,  and  a 

considerable  suite,  accompanied  him. 

It  became  now^  to  rid  himself  of  the  king  and 
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queeqf  the  policy  of  Buonaparte,  to  gratify  them    ^ch?p^i.^ 
by  tfte  release  of  Godoy,  and  he  was  accordingly  v^^^^ 
witWrawn  to  Bayonne,  whither  they  followed  him,  ^^^ 
Bnd  where  they  were  received  in  due  pomp  by 
Ferdinand,  his   brother  Carlos,  and   all  the  Spa; 
niards  there.     Their  Imperial  majesties,  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  visited  them.    The  queen  of  Etru- 
ria,  with  her  infant  son,  soon  followed. 

The  people  beheld,  with  occasional  bursts  of 
emotion,  these  events,  without  joining  in  them  far- 
ther than  as  the  connexions  of  servitude  dictated; 

From  this  moment  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution. 

The  conflicting  circumstances  which  followed 
the  appointment  of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  (Mu- 
rat)  to  the  governorship-general  of  Spain,  and 
presidency  of  the  nipreme  junta,  or  chief  council  of 
state,  the  dreadful  domestic  details  of  the  royal 
family,  in  their  c6mmunications  with  the  French 
emperor,  relate  only  to  political  history,  as  does  also 
the  offer  of  a  kingdom  in  Tuscany  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Joseph,  the 
brother  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  add,  that  the  people  did  not  participate, 
and  that  there  were  found  some  of  the  grandees 
who  did  not  desert  their  antient  principles  of  ho- 
Xiour  and  patriotism. 

Jt  now  remains  only  to  see  how  these  cirqum* 
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«k\n^K  t  ttances  apply  to  Great  foitain  in  her  miiitaiy  po* 
\,^0^^^  Ijoy,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  fbllowing  pagea^ 
9«NM^  aiul  what  were  the  laudable  motives  for  the  present 

honourable  employment  of  a  British  force  in  the 

peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal 


f^y\\\M\  HK^      The  military  policy  of  Great  Britain,    which 

Ims  too  long  continued,  under  a  new  order  of 
things,  the  system  adapted  only  to  its  relations 
with  Europe,  as  they  existed  a  century  ago,  is 
aUnit  to  change;  and  most  necessarily  so,  since  it 
iH>uld  no  longer  be  expected  to  effect  any  purpose 
of  utility,  any  more  than  the  unwieldy  weapons  of 
antic*nt  warfare  could  be  successfully  opposed  tot 
thr  nuwlcrn  improvements  in  arms. 

In  describing  the  nature  and  probable  effects  of 
ihiN  nrccssary  change,  as  far  as  it  may  be  consist* 
nil  with  the  brevity  of  the  present  introduction, 
irlVhiu'r  will  be  had  to  some  recent  authorities, 
\\\\Wh  WW  understood  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
ino^l  rnlightoncd  men  on  the  subject;  avoiding, 
lU  \\\v  miinc*  time,  such  statements  as  are  most 
nhou^lv  ilinpiitcd,  or  are  chiefly  characterised  by 
\W  alMuplionH  of  change;  and  qualifying  the 
\\\\\A\'  hv  Hurh  auxiliary  observations  as  occun 

Ihr  biilanro  of  Europe,  no  longer  capable  of 
jiu  MUiiUou  by  miserable  makeweights  of  govern* 
wwmUi  m\\  ihc  fervour  of  the  French  revolution, 
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(Hibsided  into  a  despotic  continental  empire,  aim-    ^^^fp^jf* 
ing  at  universal  conquest,  impeded  only  by  the  ][jJJ|^|yT^ 
power  and  resources  of  Britain  ;*  a  martial  policy  of  z*^^*^^^^ 
increased  vigour  and  activity  in  our  government 
becomes  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Europe,  ind, 
in  all  probability,  thfe  peace  of  the  world. 

From  a  comparative  view  of  the  force  and  re-  Points  to  be 

r  considered  be- 

sources  of  the  French  and  British  Empires,  otie  of  tween  nations  at 

»  war. 

our  tnost  popular  modem  writers  on  the  subject  Companion  of 

reaoorcrs. 

finds  cause  for  objecting,  equally,  to  the  extremes  df 
exultation  and  despondency  in  the  present  state  of 
Great  Britain.  A  vigorous  war  of  aggression  Will,, 
probably,  be  necesisiry  to  her  preservation,  and  in 
this  the  enemy  murt  not  be  despised* 
In  the  principal  objects  by  which  the  resources  statement  of 

evils,  necessary 

of  empires  are  governed,  we  cannot  exult*  ^^  ^*>*t  of  ^w 

In  regard  to  population,  the  proportion  against  Popuiatioii. 

us  appears  to  be  more  than  five  to  one.    It  is  thus 

estimated : 
France,  within  its  present  grand  natural  boun* 

daries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterraniean 

*  For  more  enlarged  views  and  extensive  detaib  on  the  sub* 
ject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  viii.  12,  13,  &c. 
Pasley's  Essay  on  the  Military  Policy  and  Institutions  of  the 
Iftritish  Empire. — Leckie*s  Historical  Survey  of  the  Foreign  Po- 
licy of  Great  Britain. — Life  of  Lord  Nelson,  by  M'Arthur  aiid 
CIvke,  &c.«<-Observatioas  of  a  Vcieran,  181 L 
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^CH?^  ^'    ^^^f  ^^^^  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  is  computed  to 
^r^v^^  contain 32  millions  of  souls. 

Milifiry  policy 

ofCreitBrium.      Spain  and  Portugal  .  .  .  i2| 

Switzerland 2 

Italt/j   exclusive  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily 11^ 

Holland^    in  its  reduced 
state,  not  quite 2 

Total,    forming   a   state 
compact,    and  well  united 
by  geographical  position,  of  ■ 
nearly    60  millions  of  peopla 

Great     Britain    contains 
about 11 

49 

If  to  the  French  em  pi  re  be 
added  the  Danish  dominions     3 

And  such  parts  of  Ger- 
many as   are  in   reality,  if 
not  nominally,    subject   to 

Buonaparte 15 

it  will  yield  a  sum  total  of  population,  under  the 
dominion  or  irresistible  influence  of  France,  of 
nearly  77  millions  of  people. 

If  to  the  former  estimate  of  1 1  millions  for 
Great  Britain,  we  add  for  Ireland  4  the  same 
proportion  continues  — 

15 
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The  addition  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of    *pOK  r. 
the  Mediterranean  and  Northern  Islands,  if  such  ht!^^^^^ 
a  heterogeneous  mass    should  ever  be  added  by  ofOw^BrWp 
conquest,  would  give  not  quite  six  millions  more. 

The  disposable  revenue  df  France,  in-  the  yet  RereniM* 
unsettled  state  of  its  finance,  may  be  taken  in  the 
most  favourable  view  to  this  country  as  two  to  one; 
but  the  value  of  money  is  so  much  greater  there, 
that  with  the  same  means  much  more  may  be  effected. 

Our  naval  and  military  establishments  are  the 
most  expensive  in  the  world :  thirty-thousand  con- 
tinental troops  may  be  maintained  at  less  expense 
than  twenty  thousand  British. 

The  disproportion,  of  revenue,  thus  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  must  be  expected  to  increase.  For  all 
articles,  many  of  which  in  other  countries  are 
either  free  or  moderately  assessed,  are  here  bur- 
thened  with  high  duties,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  but  that  an  extension  of  a  similar 
system  to  France  and  the  other  countries  com- 
posing the  empire  of  Buonaparte  would  conside- 
rably augment  their  present  revenue :  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  countries  conquered  by 
France  would  not  be  happy  by  an  increase  of 
taxes  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  their  op- 
pressive contributions,  and  the  burden  of  feeding 
and  clothing  the  French  amiies.  The  superior  ease 
of  raising  taxes  in  a  free  country,  where  they  are 
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only  imposed  by  voluntary  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,    though  advantageooi^ 
^biGRMBiiiiiii.  will  not  be  expected  to  remedy  the  disproportion. 


Agricnltiinl* 


Coomerdal. 


The  sources  of  agricultural  revenue,  which, 
even  under  the  old  monarchy  of  France,  adways 
exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  supposed 
may,  in  process  of  time,  become  as  superior  as  its 
population.  The  agricultural  system  is  declared, 
by  Smith,*  to  be  at  least  the  nearest  approximatioti 
to  the  truth  that  has  been  published  in  his  time. 

The  sources  of  commercial  revenue,  on  the  con* 
trary  so  highly  in  our  favour,  must,  nevertheless 
be  allowed  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  interest, 
and  even  caprice,  of  other  nations.  It  has  no- 
thing like  permanence  in  its  nature;  because^ 
though  commercial  ingenuity  may  discover  new 
vents  and  concentrate  many  advantages  in  Bri- 
tain, yet  no  one  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  those 
should  cease.  Denied  raw  materials  from  the 
countries  from  which  we  derive  them,  and  our 
manufactures  of  them  rejected,  and  commeroe 
must  droop.  Buonaparte  at  least  has  shut  all  the 

•  In  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which,  v 
though  it  must  always  be  considered  the  basis  of  almost  every 
other  treatise  on  the  subject,  such  is  the  increased  knowledge  in 
political  economy  of  late  years  that  a  commentary  is  very  fnuch 
required* 
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fjorts  of  tiie  French  empire,  and  of  the  lesser    ^^^f^f  J- 
states  undet  his  influence.    Denmark,  the  Levant,  >-;jrr^^ 

anilitiiy  ^  poncj 

Russia,  have  done^  the  same,  and  America  appears  trfGteatBitoim 
about  to  follow.  The  trade  which  may  continue 
with  distant  countries  is  less  beneficial  than  that 
with  neighbouring  states,  even  where  the  same 
capital  may  be  employed.  In  the  event  of  peace, 
even  the  superiority  of  our  manufactures  may 
cease :  the  price  of  labour  is  higher  at  present  than 
elsewhere  ;  improvements  cannot  remain  secret 
for  ever ;  our  skill  and  ingenuity  can  be  scarcely 
supposed  quite  peculiar;  nor  is  our  superiority  of 
capital  founded  on  any  thing  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture or  constitution  of  the  country.* 

Thus  then  it  is  impossible  not  to  apprehend  that 
the  revenue  of  France  may  not  exceed  that  of  Great 
Britain,  almost  equally  with  its  population. 

The  presept  means  of  rearing  seamen,  so  deci-  Heamofniuiis 
dedly  in  our  favour,  will^  at  least,  be  much  de- 
creased on  a  peace.  For,  if  even' a  free  vent  were 
»  allowed  to  our  wares  in  France,  its  obvious  policy 
must  be  to  depress  our  navigation,  and  diminish 
the  means  of  increasing  our  seamen,  by  receiving 
them  only  in  continental  vessels,  navigated  by 
continental  seamen.    The  Navigation- Act  of  Eng- 

.  *  Spence's  Britain  Independent  of  Commeroej  vM  the  ae* 
▼eral  answer^  to  that  work,  may  be  here  coDauIted  with  utility 
and  pleasure. 
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^cn?p^i*    '^^>  ^y  similar  means,  crippled  the  navy  of  the 

MuuT/T^  Dutch,  and,  till  Buonaparte  put  a  stop  to  it,  thd 

ofGreatfintain.  continent  was  Similarly  supplied  with  our  maoa* 

factures  during  the  last  war.    These  points  have  not 

escaped  the  French  writers  on  political  economy. 

Energy  of  exc.      Jq  the  cnergv  of  hcr  executive  government 

cutive  govern-  ^*^  ^  ^ 

France  has,  at  present,  the  advantage  over  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  conduct  of  parliamentary  afituia^ 
the  necessary  management  of  parties  in  the  senate 
financial  and  oratorical  talents,  and  an  acquaint- 
unce  with  domestic  affairs,  have  a  preference  over 
skill  in  warlike  policy,  in  the  distinctions  and  adr 
vantages  of  the  state  in  Great  Britain ;  while  it  is 
precisely  the  reverse  in  France. 

A  great  part  of  the  time  and  judgement  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  is  occupied  in  parliamentary 
conflicts;  parliamentary  interest,  therefore,  must 
often  guide  our  appointments,  both  diplomatic 
and  military.  Not  so  with  Buonaparte ;  he  has  np 
parties  to  manage,  and  is  left  free  in  his  choice  of 
such  talents  as  best  serve  his  objects;  but  hp 
has  to  watch  over  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
France,  and  to  model  his  operations  accordingly. 
And,  in  proportion  to  his  occupation  in  this  respect, 
his  advantages  in  point  of  energy  are  weakened. 

These  circumstances  of  the  despotism  of  France 
and  the  freedom  of  England  have,  however,  little 
-to  do  with  the  superiority  of  the  one  by  land,  Qf 
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the  other  by   dea :    for  the  same  means  which    book  l 
render  France  powerful  by  land  can  also  render  j^jJJ^jJJfTJjf 
her  powerful  by  sea ;  and  Britain,  so  all-poWerful  in  ofGieatBritoik 
her  navy,  may  become  equally  invincible  by  land. 
War,  to  be  successful,  must  be  conducted  on  the 
tame  principles  by  land  and  sea,  and  requires  the 
same  talents  and  qualities  in  the  agents,  from  the 
commanders-in-chief  down  to  the  soldiers  or  sea- 
men of  an  army  or  navy. 
The  freedom  of  the  British  constitution  may,  Sopenority  of 

Bntish  freedoM 

nevertheless,   in  time,  give  to  its  executive  go-  wherever  it  cam 

*  ^  ,^  ®        affect tbett tub- 

vemment  a  greater  vigour  than  that  of  France,  jecti. 
since  a  free  government,  acting  upon  wise 
principles,  political  or  military,  always  preserves 
a  permanent  and  medium  degree  of  vigour, 
which  often,  in  critical  times,  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger;  while  despotism  always 
acts  in  extremes ;  and  though,  in  the  hands  of  a 
wise,  virtuous,  and  warlike,  prince,  it  may  often 
produce  happiness  to  the  governed,  and  is  in  of- 
fensive war  most  vigorous,  yet,  under  a  prince 
of  weak  or  indolent  character,  it  tends  only  to 
break  the  spirit  and  degrade  the  character  of  a 
nation,  and  is  impotent  and  contemptible  in  war : 
but  if  we  hope  for  safety  we  must  look  for  it  in 
our  valour  and  wisdom  alone,  and  not  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  cowardice  and  folly  on  the  part 
of  our  adversaries. 
Nor  wiU,  it  is  feared,  that  glorious  patriotiso^ 
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^c^J? J'  which  has  evinced  itself  so  strongly  on  variouff  oc- 
^SJ^^f^^  casions,  when  called  forth  by  the  threat  of  inyn^ 
oiQ^BMn.  sion,  and  animated  the  country  at  various  periods^ 

be  alone  sufficient,  as  it  is  sometimes  vauoted  to 
^    '  meet  the  present  superiority  of  the  energies  df 

France  over  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Spirit  and  pa-      The  cnthusiasm  of  patriotism  cannot  be  kept  m 

tnoUsin  of  the  *■  ^ 

people  uot  aK  a  pcrpctual  state  of  exaltation.    It  is  to  be  ex- 

wayi  ellcetif  e.  '^      ^ 

cited  only  by  some  striking  impulse  that  comes 
home  not  only  to  the  head  but  the  heart,  and,  ar 
it  were,  to  the  eyes  of  men.  The  threat  of  invan 
sion,  long  delayed,  may  become  a  mere  bravado  jjf 
and  a  people,  ignorant  of  the  narture  of  warMke* 
operations,  of  what  can  be  done,  and  cannot  bcf^ 
done,  by  a  country  partly  over^run  by  hostile  ai*-t 
mies,  under  various  prejudices,  preferring  impei^ 
feet  combinations  of  men  to  a  regular  military*' 
force,  may  learn  too  late  the  necessity  of  well^- 
ganised,  well-disciplined,  armies,  and  that  our  be*^ 
ing  the  freest  and  most  patriotic  nation  upon  earth* 
cannot  enable  us  all  at  once  to  raise  an  army  any 
more  than  a  fleet,  to  build  strong  and  well-pro^ 
vided  fortresses,  create  experienced  coiftmandere^ 
or  prevent  invasion.  The  inefficiency  of  home-" 
bred  stationary  troops  has  been  too  often  provecP 
to  require  illustration,  and  history  furnishes  suf^ 
iicient  lessons  of  one  state  constantly  orer-pow- 
•ring  another,  not  unhappily  by  superior  freedom. 
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tirtue^  aod  patriotism,  but  by  baring  more  nu*    eqqKJ. 
xnerous^  biayer,  better  (H^nbed,  and  better  com- 
Hianded,  armies,  with  a  more  vigorous  system  or  ofOre^i 
martial  pobey,  and  a  better  mode  of  repairing  dis- 
asters in  war. 

Deceived  by  tlie  glowing  pictures  of  Grecian 
and  BkMnan  patriotism,  w^  forget  that  in  Greeco 
and  Ra»e  ali  the  citizens  were  enured  to  all  the 
Bgour  and^  disciptine  of  arms,  and  practised  in  war; 
ifii  contemplating  the'  success  of  North  America^ 
we  forget  the  feeble  and  tempcHising  half  measures 
of  the  British  government,  the  small  fbrce  sent 
thidier^  its  distance  from  supplies,  and  theinao* 
tivily  of  oiur  eommanders>  as  well  as*  the  auxiliary 
regular  fbrce  which  strengthened  the  American 
anny.     The  sudden  success  of  the  French  in  re- 
pelling the  combination  formed  against  them  asto-' 
nishes  us ;  but  we  forget  that  France  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  large 
Kgular  army,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  frontier^ 
stooQgiy  fortified  by  art  and  nature,   as  well  as 
that  the  greatest,  military  successes  of  the  French 
have  taken  place  since  they  lost  even  the  shadow 
and  hopes-  of  freedom.     Europe  offers  many  in- 
stances.   The  succesefiil  struggles  of  the  heroism 
of  Frederic  of  Prussia>   against  an  immaise  su- 
perior  force,    took  plbce  while  Trenck  was  im- 
mured ija  hifr  dungeons ;  and  the  same  troops  again 
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BOOK  L  ^ere  dispersed  by  fiuonaparte  at  Jena,  widioat 
^^■^v^^^  scarcely  a  shadow  of  resistence.  Enthiiaiajiii> 
«fGiiatBritni.  however,  is  always  a  usetul  aid,  and  will  powci^ 

fully  contribute  to  the  success  of  measures  wiaeif 
planned. 

Upon  this  comparative  view,  then,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  are  not  grounds  for  that  exultatkm 
with  which  we  look  down  upon  our  enemies  lo  iSbt 
pride  of  our  naval  force  alone,  since^  in  all  the 
means  which  produce  that  confidence,  the  enemy 
is  found  superior,  whenever  circumstances  shall  ad^ 
mit  of  their  being  successfully  used ; — so  success-* 
fully  as  they  were  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
or  when,  in  1780,  the  ministers  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  alone  to  oppose 
an  equal  number  of  ships  to  the  whole  united  fbroe 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon* 

caotet  of  thu      The  colouial  system,  which  has  been  so  eageriy^ 

temporary  i»fe-  i/»  i*  ....  i*.« 

liority  of  the  re-  and,  as  tar  as  their  acquisition,  it  must  be  admitted 
uiu.  successfully,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  has  contn- 

buted  not  a  little  to  the  balance  against  us. 

Colonies  inju-  Distant  and  petty  colonies,  indiscriminately  ac- 
quired, weaken  the  strength  of  a  state.  Their 
charges,  troops,  and  fortification,  are  a  dead  bur- 
den, and  a  subtraction  from  its  disposable  force.  It 
is  to  these  we  may  greatly  ascribe  our  impoteiwiy 
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«  all  the  grand  Objects  of  warfare,  not  connected    ^^^f^f  J" 
with  maritime  power;  disappointment  in  all  oImt  ^JJ^^^*^""^, 
expeditions^  beyond  the  attack  of  an  island;  want  nfi-forcotooi*. 
oi  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  and  some 
contempt  on  that  of  our  enemies.     And  yet  whenr 
ever  the  fleets  of  France  shall  be  able  agaiti,  as  we 
must  expect  they  will,  to  cope  with  the  navy  of 
Britain,  much  that  we  have  been  so  painfully  at> 
quiring  must,  in  all  probability,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  if  he  think  them  worth  capture,  who 
can  spare  infinitely  more  troops  for  their  retention. 

But  there  are  colonies  by  which  a  nation  may  Coioniei  to  u 
gam  m  strength  and  resources,  and  which  Would 
remedy,    in  a  certain,  degree,    the  evils  of  our 
colonial  policy;  such  are  large,   fertile,    and  po- 
pulous, ultra- marine  possessions  or  islands,  which 

•     * 

can  afford  a  revenue ,  more  than  sufficient  for 
paying  the  expenses  of  their  civil  government, 
and  of  their  garrisons,  both  in  peace  and 
war;  and  which,  by  their  population,  can 
materially  assist  in  manning  the  fleets  and  re- 
cruiting the  armies  of  the  mother  country.  Such 
our  North-American  colonies  would  have  been, 
such  our  East-Indian  possessions  are,  and  Egypt  Egypt 
would  become,  under  an  equitable  government, 
leaving  the  natives  no  desire  for  a  change  of 
masters,  and  proper  military  regulations.     Such 

VOL.  J.  D 
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are  their  intrinsic  strength  kud  tesourcea^  ^tut 
their  conquest  would  be  an  enterprize  of  great  ha* 
zard  and  difficulty  to  an  enemy.  This  is  proved 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North*.^ne* 
lica,  in  the  seven-years  war,  by  the  immeDse 
native  force  created  in  India;  the  failure  of  die 
French,  in  Egypt,  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  tft 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  and  want  of  money,  whidh^ 
of  course,  impeded  their  supplies,  and  paralned 
their  efforts  in  a  great  degree* 


Sieiij.  As  a  colony,  if  wisely  administered,  Sicily  would 

add  to  the  military  strength  of  any  power  posses^ 
sing  it  It  has  under  the  present  system  swallowed 
up  fifteen  thousand  excellent  troops  either  British 
or  in  British  pay,  in  addition  to  a  British  subsidy 
capable  of  supporting  ten  thousand  more  troops^ 
making  a  diminution  of  our  disposable  force  of 
85,000  men,  a  diminution  that  no  advantage  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  can  possibly  compen-* 
sate.  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
might  furnish  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  million  tx> 
its  government ;  has  strong  fortresses  and  military 
positions,  excellent  harbours  and  roadsteads,  ftc« 
and  has  never  thrived  but  under  a  foreign  govern* 
ment. 

^n^^Md*^*      Of  all  kinds  of  empires  of  equal  resources^  a  co- 
iImiJ?OT^  lonial  and  insular  empire  is  generally  the  weakest. 


L^ 


The  superiority,  however,  in  poi^t  oi  staengtb  wcn    ^^,f  J" 

of  an  mcxiawg  continental  power  cannot  hgl4  good  ^^^^^\ 

in  all  casesy  beyond  a  certain  extent.     Ibtcrposiing  ""^^^  *^^*^ 

chains  of  m<Mintains,  fi>rest9,  or  deserts,  fyrm  ^Qyal 

obstacles  m  the  one  to  the  3ea  in  the  other*    The  ^^^2S2!i  S 

strength  of  an  empire  of  any  kind  .  wiU  be  greater  S'LuSui^di 

or  less  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  its  ^  ^  ^"'^ 

several  parts  can  afford  each  other  mutiial  aa^t- 

ance  whra  attacked.; .  and  to  the  difficulty  which 

an  enemy  may  find  in  supplying  and  supfXkrting  his    ^ 

invading  force,  as  the  length  of  march,  and  difficmlr 

ties  of  movement  and  subsisitesice  in  war  by  laadt 

and  upon  length  of  voyage  by  sea.    Power  founded 

(m  an  accumulatioii  of  islands,  however^  possesses 

the  weakness  of  both  Jn  proportion  to  the  iRttltipli-> 

dty  of  its  compotient  parts ;   and  the  length  of 

voyage  between  each  of  them  and  the  great  island 

which  forms  the  mother  amntry. 

I 

The  addition  to  Great  Britain  of  all  the  isia&ds 
she  could  obtain  would  not  increase  her  population 
six  millions:  those  of  the  Mediterranean  do  not  M6diteinnM& 
exceed  three  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  best 
computation : 

5lict7y,  supposed  to  contain  .  .  1^00,000  people 

Sardinia  ,  ,  ■, .....     456,990 

Cortka 166,813 

Bakark  i$Umdg 167,000 

sS 
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Xftimate  of  a 
^ftionial  empire. 
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Malta  and  GozOy  about   •  .  .  80,000 

Corfu 70,000 

Cefalonia 70,000 

Leucadia,  or  Santa  Maura  .  .  6^000 

Ithaca     3,000 

Crete 300,000 

CypruSy  about 75,000 

Scio,  about 85,000 

Rhodes 30,000 

Santorin     10,000 

The  balance  supplied  by  the  remamder,  of  which 

the  accounts  are  doubtful 


Baidc  uiands.        The  islands  of  the  Baltic,  including  Iceland  and 

the  Ferroes,  yield  scarcely  700,000 : 
Danish  islands^  in  the  Baltic  •  .  497,252  people 
Cronstadt,  (chiefly  mariners)  .  .     60,000 

Oeland    8,000 

Aland 9,000 

Iceland 50,000 

Ferro  isles     5,000 

The  remainder  doubtful. 


West-India 
Idandfl. 


The  West  Indies  may  be  estimated  at  one  millions 
and  three-quarters,  of  which 

French  St.  Domingo     520,000 

Cuba     300,000 

Jamaica,  about 300,000 
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Porto  Rico ,  .  .  .     10,000 

Grenada     19A93 
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Eitunateof  a 
St.  Christopher's 30,300  eoteaalcmjiim. 

Nevis 10,600 

Antigua 40,398 

Tortola 10,200 

Martinique 88,870 

Guadaloupe 101,971 

Barbadoes 79,120 

And  of  these  it  is  to  be  recollected  the  great  body 
is  composed  of  slaves,  rendering  weak  in  defence  a 
country,  otherwise  strong,  as  under  a  native  govern- 
ment, or  a  foreign  one  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. 

The  resources  of  such  an  insular  dominion,  how- 
ever well  organized,  would  do  little  towards  oppo- 
sing the  power  and  resources  of  a  continental  em-^ 
pirc  with  France  at  its  head. 

Military  purposes  only  can  warrant  the  occupa*  Cokmia  noceiP 

^   ^     ^  ^  ^        ni^r  for  militer  J 

tion  of  such  colonies ;   their  possessing  safe  and  »t«tiooa. 
commodious  shelter  for  our  fleets,  and  a  convenient 
place  of  arms  for  the  assembly  of  our  military  e^j:- 
peditions. 

Thus,  if  we  had  tochoosena  naval  station  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Malta  and  Minorca,  amongst  others,  meiu.— mi. 
might  present  themselves :    these  ha^  excellent  "^^"^ 
liar  hours  and  dock-yards,  with  every  requisite  but 
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dry  dodcs ;  but  a  fleet  cannot  get  out  of  Mabon 
harbour  with  a  south-east,  nor  out  of  the  port  of 
Malta  with  a  north-east,  wind.  Ariackihm  Bajf^ 
AiwchinaBAj.  with  the  fcst  of  the  anchorage  between  the  cbait 
Sardinia.  of  Sardinia  and  the  Magdalen  islands,  in  the  itraiti 
Stauti^of  Bo-     Qf  Bonifacia,  is  superior  to  either^     Ships  may 

thence  put  to  sea  in  all  winds.  It  would  be  tbe 
best  situation  for  a  fleet  watching  Carthagena'  or 
.  Toulon.  Malta  and  some  others  might  be  prefefred 
towards  the  Levant.  Malta  can  hardly  be  redooed 
but  by  famine.  Minorca  is  now  defenceless^  ex» 
Cfpe  M0I9.      cept  the  fine  position  of  Cape  Mola,  on  the  e^stan 

extremity  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  for  a  fb^ 
tress,  which  would  incur  great  expense.  Malta 
has  no  natural  position  superior  to  Cape  Mola.-rv 
Of  two  stations,  that  which  is  forti^ed  is  preferably 
notwithstanding  the  delay  of  a  siege,  ot  evea 
blockade. 

If  Sardinia  were  hostile,  the  fortification  of  a  few 
points  would  be  necessary,  both  on  the  main  land 
and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  but  the  fertility  of  that 
great  and  fertile  island  would  amply  contribute  to 
the  expense. 

Lampedosa,  rendered  important  by  discussiotii 
respecting  it,  is  completely  insignificant 

Copenhagen.  Iq  the  north,  Copenhagen  and  Cronstadt  are  ae* 
cessary  to  the  preservation  of  naval  power.  Co»- 
penhagen  is  fertile,  with  half  a  million  of  industri- 
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ous  and  warlike  people.  It  would  be  no  burthen^ 
and  tfaerefcnre  entirely  preferable  to  Cronstadt,  which 
has  no  resources.  There  are  many  advantages  ako 
for  its  tenability :  our  naval  superiority  would  in^ 
sure  its  easy  retention. 

Walcheren,  in  possession  of  the  British,  would  WtUbmm 
deprive  the  Frendi  in  a  great  measoje  of  the  navi^ 
gation  of  the  Scheldt. 

Possessions  of  this  kmd,  notwithstanding  tfeeif  ^S^,^?^^ 
weakness,  having  been  obtained,  should  not  be  hasr  ^^  ^^«^ 
tily  resigned  while  our  naval  superiority  will  permit  S^f  S^^'^^of 
us  to  retain  them  at  so  cheap  a  rate.    They  woe  SS^b'^torf 
not,  however,  the  proper  objects  of  our  military  S^^SI^on!** 
policy,  which,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  directed  to  jio-  Sle^.  of^ST 
thing  less  than  the  complete  dismemberooeat  of  tlie  ^^appu.^ 
continental  empire  of  France,  without  whidi  therf  ikui  and  br». 
cannot  it  appears  be  any  secunty  or  per^aaiieciQe  m  which  hu  m 

,  ,      small  di vinous 

peace.     Our  great  naval  victories,  all-glonous  w  carried  thegiory 

of  the  British 

war,  do  not  increase  the  resources  on  which  nav^l  •nss  into  every 
power  is  founded.     With  all  its  briUiancy  our  #ys-  ^brid,  to  the 

*  ,  V  ^        reduction  of 

tem  has  added  little  to  our  power,  while  that  of  **>«  «>^' 

^  power  otrnoet. 

France  Jias  constantly  increased  her  resourpes  io  a 
degree  that  threatens  us  with  a  probability  that  tFt 
tnay,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  sacfiiice  to  bet 
gig»tic  power. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  gratifying  feeling  which  is  so 
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*  afp!^!.^"    often  expressed,  that  we  should  not  have  been 
^H^y^^  stained  with  the  enormities  which  have  marked 

B«iiiedv  of  /•     V 

politick  erih  in  French  usurpation :  but  a  continuance  of  the  sys* 

m  Tigoroos  nu-  *  '  ^ 

iiurj  pdiqr.  tern  that  has  been  described  has  extended  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conduct  which  gives  rise  to 
feeling ;  and,  though  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
that  such  conduct  should  be  imitated  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  that  her  sword  l>e  ever  stained  by  the  vio- 
lation of  social  order  in  unoffending  nations ;  it  be- 
comes evidently  necessary  that  her  martial  policy 
should  assume  the  same  energy  which  characterizes 
that  of  France ; — that,  while  men  applaud  the  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  they  may  not  charge  us 
with  destroying  it  by  our  imbecility. 


Legitimate 
■leanf  of  in* 
creasing  our 
power* 


The  principal  objects  of  this  invigorated  policy 
would  seem  to  be  the  increase  of  our  power,  by 
the  conquests  of  such  possessions  as  will  add  to  our 
strength  and  resources,  and  to  give  effectual  aid 
to  our  allies,  particularly  such  nations  as  may  be 
disposed  to  take  up  arms  for  their  independence 
against  the  usurpation  of  France. 

The  military  policy,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, was  sufficiently  well  adapted,  is  no  longer 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  world.  It. has 
become  inadequate  to  any  grand  or  permanent  ob- 
ject, and  even  to  the  preservation  of  those  favourito 
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objects   for  which  it  l^as   been.  ]tq>rea8ed^r--ouT    ^^^;]^ 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  naval  superiority,      pt^lld^'^^. 
Our  finrand  obiect  at  present  is  to  impede  the  pouticdet&m 
consolidation   of  that  great  continental    empire  *^*^  i*^-  ; 
which  threatens  our  destruction ;  and  theimieans,  it 
is  conceived,  may  be  obtained,  by  conducting  our 
operations  by  land  on  the  same  wise  and  vigorous  AdoptiqnYiete 
system- which  has  rendered  us  invindble  by  sea.      Undwaeiu   ^ 

Defective  military  institutions,  erroneous  treat-  Enori. 
ment  of  the  natives  of  a  countrv  which  is  the  seat 
of  war,  or  a  mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  other 
powers  which  are  either  neutral,  or,  at  least,  not 
principal,  in  the  quarrel}  form  interesting  causes 
of  our  £ailuTe  in  war. 

An  army  may  fail  for  want  of  discipline,  being 
badly  organised  in  some  of  its  parts,  a  general 
want  of  science  in  its  officers,  or  from  having  at  its 
head  ^  cotifimander-in-chief  destitute  of  military 
talents  and  of  enterprise. 

The  disasters  arising  from  the  two  last«mentioned 
causes  may  foe  avoided  by  endeavouring  to  make 
and  keep  the  people  of  every  country  which  you 
enter,  as  conqueror  or  ally,  your  friends ;  by  decli- 
ning the  alliance  of  states  whose  friendship  ip  war 
is  likely  to  be  more  fatal  than  their  enfmity ;  tore* 
specty  in  all  cases,  the  law  of  nations,  avoiding  aa 
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^^^u  i^^^gwiJ^  and  a  timid  policy.  Tfce  character  of 
v^*v^^  no  two  natioiiB  being  exactly  alike,  fixed  rules  of 
Mtd  tomgk     conduct  foir  all  countries  can  never  be  made. 

eooatnoi  to  be 

^j^tadfotiMir      If  the  nobUity  of  a  country  are  active  and  high« 

spirited,  make  a  strong  interest  amongst  them^  for 

they  ¥dll  naturally  lead  the  great  body  of  tlie  peo* 

Mod^  of     pie,  by  whom  they  will  be  beloved  and  mpected* 

pioM^.         But  if,  as'  in  most  arbitrary,  or  at  least  despotic^ 

governments,  the  rich  and  noble  are  of  a  depraved, 
efieminate,  and  tyrannical,  character,  wheii  tlidr 
country  becomes  a  seat  of  war,  their  authority  is 
at  end.  No  fear  of  offending  them  must  impede 
the  conciliation  of  the  rest  of  the  naUon ;  neitfaer 
must  the  views  of  the  people  be  confounded  with 
the  populace.  Obedience  to  magistrates  must  be 
preserved;  and  no  arms  must  be  entrusted  into 
the  hands  of  any  body  of  men,  without  appointing 
proper  officers  to  lead  them,  either  from  our  own 
army  or  the  gentry  of  the  country  in  its  interest : 
a  mere  armed  rabble  will  become  robbers  and  mur* 
derers,  and  render  the  cause  odious.  If  a  country 
cannot  be  conciliated,  more  numerous  armies  must 
be  employed ;  and,  when  force  has  quelled,  kindness 
must  conciliate,  them.  The  real  good,  and  not 
the  particular  feelings  of  the  people,  must  be 
studied ;  afiection  thus  gained  is  permanent ;  flatr 
termg  attentions  may,  nevertheless^  be  used. 
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allies  wl3  thus  conciliated,  thirty  or  forty    •  <2^  o  k  t 
Ibousatid  men  may  be  equally  adequate  to  conquest  ^■•^^■v^"'^^ 
with  an  hundred  thousand.  «ini>^  %i^ 

P^tial  change,  and  not  revolution,  is  the 
wisest  and  safest  policy  ft^r  a  government  wishing 
to  establish  itself  in  the  hearts  of  foreign  subjects : 
by  a  contrary  policy  we  lost  Corsica.  We  have 
always  been  too  sparing  of  our  manifestoes,  pro- 
i^lamations,  and  addresses,  to  the  natives  of  foreign 
countries*  We  sometimes  hope  to  dicit  the  fa- 
vour of  uncommercial  nations  by  the  offer  of 
commercial  advantages  which  would  ruin  the  mo- 
nopdies  of  the  few,  and  are  suspected  of  delusion 
and  selfishness.  We  must  not  judge  of  other 
countries  by  ourselves ;  our  fear  of  offending  the 
national  pride  and  other  high  feeHngs  which  our- 
selves possess,  in  others,  where  they  do  not  exists 
iometimes  operates  to  their  injury  in  other  respects, 
or  impresses  them  with  an  idea  of  our  own  imbe- 
cility. 

No  great  power,  in  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  Pioper  leKef 

of  the  despoil- 

was  ever  saved  by  coalitions.    We  must  trust  to  dency  of  Oieat 

^        .  Britain. 

our  own  arms^  and  aspire  to  be  as  strong  id  Europe 
by  land  as  sea. 

We  ought,  if  France  herself  be  unassailable^  to 
conquer  in  Hdland,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
ti^e  fiorA  ofGeniiaBy^  and  the  nearer  iiome  we 
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BOQKi.    can  act  the  better :  we  must  watch  opportunities 

K^^^i^^^  of  acting  with  constant  energy  upon  plans  pre- 

piojiiient^  the  viously  digested :  we  must  assbt  our  allies  wliea 

""^*     we  cannot  conquer  for  ourselves  :  we  must  attack 

islands  when  it  may  not  appear  convenient  to 

attack  the  continent 

i 

Poiieyofwar.       In  War  between  two  ereat  nations,    a  third 

Uk«  DtHons. 

power  can  have  no  other  than  an  armed  neutrabty* 
All  warlike  nations,  becoming  superior,  allow 
little  independent  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
to  exist  around  them,  and  even  to  increase  them 
by  advantages  gained  from  a  rival : .  these  states 
are  the  vassals  of  the  others,  but  they  are  ren?> 
dered  respectable  by  a  nominal  independence, .  and 
relieve  their  masters  from  the  burthen  of  their 
civil  government.  Such,  as  an  individual,  was 
Holland,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  every  war  between  France  and  England 
attached  itself,  like  a  boat  following  the  course  of 
a  great  ship  of  war,  to  the  latter.  Such  are  the 
subdivisions  which  form  Buonaparte's  confederal 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  would  bear  the  same 

relation  to  Austria,  were  she  the  greater  power. 

« 

Seeondarj  ww-      The  policy  of  secoudary  warlike  states  is,  on  thp 

like  MtioDi. 

other  hand,  to  reduce  such  petty  states,  by  conquest 
or  incorporation,  into  provinces  of  its  own  empire. 
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Such  is  the  trae  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard 

to  all  the  lesser  states,  whose  territories  may  beoome 

the  theiatre  of  war,  except  Portugaly  wMch  is  di-  |^^J^** 

vided  by  Spain  from  France. 

..,...'•■ 
,  The  greater  powers,  tiot  immediately  concerned  ^**^®^^ 
in  war,  are  interested  that  neither  of  the  con-  ?ot  concerned 
tendii^    powers    should  become  too    powerful^ 
perhaps  irresistibly   by  subduing  the  other ;  the 
existence  of  such  powets  is,  therefore,  advanta- 
geous to  the  secondary  stat^  and  their  alliance  is 
to  be  courted  :  at  present  none  exists  in  Europe, 
unless  Great  Britain  assist  Spain  and  ^tf^/rta  to  Formation  oi 
gain  additional  strength.    Russia  ought  to  be  the  Mature  e^enti. 
other. 

If  the  enemy  be  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
yourself,    but  has  not,  from  circumstances,   the 

I 

power  of  makmg  an  immediate  attack  upon  you, 
employ  the  intermediate  time  in  strengthening 
yourself  by  every  possible  effort ;  but  beware  of 
drawing  a  third  power  into  the  contest,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  support  that  power  with 
vigour,  to  render  his  overthrow  impossible,  which 
otherwise  would  heighten  the  mtsLtis  and  spirit 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  strength,  resources,  and  character,  of  allies,  Cantiomespect- 
and  the  jNiobajble  nature  of  the  operatiosus^  cmntit 
be  too  well  considered. 

If  the  theatre  of  war  be  an  enemy's  country, 
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^iS^f"  *«  ™^re  aWi«  to  be  had  the  better;  bat,  if  iC 
Jg^v^JJ^  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  country  of  the  allies, 
gj"j*2^    some  caution  is  required. — ^Avoid  the  frtend^ip  of 

a  court  whose  rules  are  detested  by  the  peofde  t 
let  it  be  neutral :  assist  it  by  diversion. — ^If  the 
enemy  conquer  it  meet  him  there;  and,  if  joa 
drive  him  out,  circumstanoes  may  render  it  erveij 
way  expedient  to  consider  it  a  conquest,  or  it  may 
be  restored  to  independence  under  a  better  govern* 
menti 
Eiran.  A  nation  should  never  suffer  itself  to  be  ran 

dered  obnoxious  for  the  sake  of  half  measures.— 
Ooeirranoet     We  couqucred  Heligoland  when  we  should  haw 

Mid  ^^'Wwffi 

possessed  Danish  Zealand,  and  desired  to  occupy 
Half  measares,   Lampcdosa  instead  of  Sicily.    We  have  posscMOtt 

howeTer,  an-  *  */  r 

«ng  from  the     of  Ccuta  aud  Madeira,  yet  have  infinite  acruplet 

cannon  of  in-  ^  J  * 

t^ty^to  be     of  delicacy  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  fear  of  being  abandoned  and  given  up  i^  t 
peace  should  never  be  suffered  in  a  conqucpred 
country,  as  it  will  paralyze  those  efforts  whidi 
would  otherwise  be  favourable  to  us. 

Sicil/  again  obtrudes  itself  upon  us  as  one  of 
the  striking  instances  why  a  great  nation  may^ 
without  deviation  from  justice,  choose  its  ow* 
allies  and  enemies  in  war. 

Our  unwarlike  policy  has  procured  us 
the  gratitude  nor  respect  of  the  <:ontiiieatal  states: 
a  Britbh  army  in  aid  of  Austria,  at  Marengo  or 
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Austerlite,  would  have  made  uk  glorious.     The    ^^p;,5* 
want  of  respect  is  evident  in  the  liekure  of  Hano^  mku^^^ 
ver  by  Prussia.     Any  power  has,  in  our  own  gpp^^.^ 
minds^  laid  down  the  law  to  Great  ^tain.    Rus- 
sia objects  to  this;  Austria  or  Prussia  to  that; 
Turkey  to  another ;  Sardinia,  too,  and  the  Porte, 
and  Algiers!    Thus  we  sought  harbours  in  Lam^  Eno«k 
pedosa.  instead  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  conquered 
Surinam  iwtead  of  Holland,  Heligoland  instead  of 
Denmark,  Guadaloupe  instead  of  the  Netherlatfds, 
diips  and  cargoes,  under  Prussian  colours,  instead 
of  Prussia  itself! 

The  want  of  information  respecting  the  country  Want  of  inftr* 
to  which  they  have  been  sent  has  been  the  constant  pwda^ciaito 

•^  our  militaiy 

complaint  of  our  armies ;  want  of  maps  and  plans;  op«»ti«nfc 
and  disappointment  in  the  disposition  of  the  natives t 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  as 
good  maps  and  statistical  and  political  accounts  of 
most  countries  as  they  have  themselves,  alid  mili- 
tary memoirs  of  every  country  in  the  worldt  Jmt 
the  spirit  of  observation  in  individuals  has  been 
discountenanced;  and  these  thmgs  are  not  to  be,  ' 
done  at  the  moment ; — it  is  the  woric  of  science 
and  foresight,  and   must    be  considored  a  prii>- 
cipil  ol:gect  of  military  policy. 


The  want  <tf  this  information,  aided  by  tiie  ^nadeqn^jr  of 

^  oar  ozpeditiont. 
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Qivrsion  or  our  muitary  rorce,  nas^  it  woiud  appear, 
^^^^^T^j  2iIso  created  a  numerical  defidency  in  almost  all 
^^^^    our  military  projects,  at  least  at  the  outset^  though 

a  surplus  generally  witnesses  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. 
EtUsofmir  The  dukc  of  York  never  had  the  means  to  ghre 

forces  being        i  •  /•  •        i  i  .  « 

diipened         him  a  lair  chance  on  the  contment;  the  troops 

duroughont  the 

trorid.  beaten  out  of  Holland  in  1799  beat  the:  best  of 

the  French  veterans,  with  inferior  numbov,  in 
Egypt. 

When  Buonaparte  disembarked  in  Egypt  he 
had  40,000  men ;  General  Eraser  had  5000. 

At  Copenhagen  the  number  was  quite  equal  to 
the  object,  and  it  succeeded. 

At  Buenos  Ay  res  it  was  not  so :  the  ibroe  iMsst 
on  this  gigantic  enterprise,  where,  aocordinj^  to 
the  report  of  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  15,000  troops 
would  be  necessary  to  conquer  and  keep  the  coun^ 
try,  being  10,000,  2000  of  which  were  necessary 
to  secure  Monte  Video:  whatever  other  causes 
might  contribute  to  its  failure,  this  was  sufficient 


And  warn  of         Thesc  causcs  at  the  same  time  arose  from  no  pap- 
consideration  of  ^  ^  *■ 

the  army.         ticular  miuistcrs  or  men,  but  from  a  cramped  policy, 

evincing  itself  in  that  sort  of  doubt  and  unwilling^- 
ness  by  which  one  contributes  to  an  object  of  little 
estimation ;  and  it  is  this  inadequacy  which  pro- 
duces the  necessary  anxiety  always  evinced  on 
landing    our    troops,    instead  of  forgetting  our 
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trandportsi  to  ^ure  a  good  place  of  re-embarka-    ^^J^^^' 
tion.  li^^  ~^ 

Military  p^hcy 
requisite  t9    • 
Great  Britatrr. 

Qf  the  inadequacy  of  our  force,  a  desponding  Causes  of  miu- 

^  .  tarydespondea- 

spirit  in  the  army  is  a  natural  consequence.  Hence  cy« 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  we  would  assist^ 
though  they,  may  detest  the  French,  shrink  from 
embarking  in  %he  same  cause  with  a  people  who  so 
easily  despair.     The  population  of  a  country  first 
taking  up  arms  look  to  a  regular  army  for  support/ 
for  example,  and  for  orders;    if  then  a  regular 
army,  jnstead  of  affording  this  basis,  sustenance, 
or  point  d'appuij  either  looks  or  appears  to  look  to 
them  for  protection,  their  hopes,  spirits,  exertions, 
and  capability  of  every  kind,  must  as  naturally  be 
€?eslroyed. 
How  can  a  people  be  expected  to  join  a  British 
army  only  capable  of  protracting  a  contest,  and 
causing  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of     ^ 
war,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  if  threatened  by  a 
superior  force,  instead  of  exerting  .itself  to  obtain 
terms  for  them,  at  least,  will  fly  to  its  transports, 
and  leave  them  on  the  beach  to  be  slaughtered  or 
pardoned,  at  the  pleasure  of  an  exasperated  coa- 

queror  ? 

Our  system  of  evacuating  possessions  we  hdvc 
conquered  is  equally  injurious;— as,  in  Egypt, 
when  our  views  beyond  Alexandria  were  abanr* 

VOL.1.  K 
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^rfTv-^  exterminated. 

Militaiy  policy 

IgJ^^^^        The  expedition  to  Danish  Zealand,  which  was 

immediately  evacuated,  and  consequent  hostilities 
elsewhere,  have  ruined  Denmark:  as  a  conquest 
it  might  have  been  prosperous,  and  ultimately 
happy ;  a  small  garrison,  exclusive  of  the  various 
means  of  conciliation,  supported,  as  it  might  have 
'^  been,  on  any  occasion,  was  sufficient  for  its  retea- 

tion.  The  deprivation  of  their  fleet  was  equally 
injurious  to  us  with  the  Danes  as  the  retention 
of  their  country,  while  from  the  latter  we  should 
have  been  compelled  to  protect  their  commeroe 
and  prosperity. 

The  foolish  French  expedition  of  Humbert  into. 
Ireland,  which  produced  nothing  but  misery  to  the 
unfortunate  Irish  peasantry  who  joined  him,  has 
been  not  unaptly  described  as  a  counterpart  of 
many  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Britain. — ^The 
French  were  here,  like  us,  deceived  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  powers  of  unguided  enthusiasm. 

These  are  the  effects  of  a  weak  and  indecisive, 
instead  of  a  prompt  and  efficient,  policy  in  mili- 
tary affairs. 

The  true  art  or      No  Warlike  enterprise  should  be  rashly  under- 

policy  of  war.  i        j         j        A-m      i  • 

taken  or  abandoned :   ditnculties  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted and  danger  defied.    Success  on  a  grandi 


> 
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scale  is  the  only  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  war,  of    ^^^p\^' 
which  minoi*  victories  arie  only  the  means. — Means  ^Ji^T"^^^^^;^ 

^  Military  poiM^ 

are  to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances ; — but  Qj^^jj^^^^jn. 

not  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  end.  Every  thing  that 

opposes  success  is  an  object  to   be  surmounted 

by  force  or  art;  every  individual  who  impedes  it 

is  either  an  open  enemy^  to  be  destroyed,   or  a 

real,  if  not  ai^ntentional,  enemy,  to  be  deprived  of 

the  power  of  doing  harm. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  labour  to  be  exer-  PoKtics  to  he 
cised  in  the  practice  of  war :— rthe  general  must 
not  only  understand  his  art,  command  valiant  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  and  gain  victories,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  smooth  his  way,  and  consolidate 
the  fruits  of  his  success  as  a  statesman  and  le- 
gislator ; — to  negotiate,  and  to  have  a  just  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  policy  best  adapted  to  any 
country  in  which  he  acts,  and  capable  of  pointing^ 
out  to  superiors  at  home  and  ambassadors  abroad 
the  obstacles  that  oppose  him,  to  obtain  their  as- 
sistance to  the  remedy :  this  would  seem  also  to 
require,  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war. — Art  and  force  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

By  an  erroneous  notion  among  British  officers^ 
that  they  ought  not  to  assume  any  responsibility 
out  of  the  routine  of  their  military  duties^  their 

£8 
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limited  to  tactics  instead  of  aspiring  to   become 


CHAI*.  I. 


MUftary  policy 

e^BfLn.    ^^^^^^  y  ^°^»  when  they  ought  to  be  acting;  they 

are  waiting  for  instructions!  Accustomed  at  home 
also  to  the  proper  controul  of  the  civil  magistrate^ 
they  invite  its  whole  formula  from  the  magistrates 
of  foreign  countries,  (where  civil  laws  cease  to 
act,  who  smile  with  contempt  at  their  indecision,) 
and  then  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  do,  and  what  it  was  incumbent  in 
such  officers  to  do  for  themselves*  When  they 
ought  to  speak  in  the  language  of  firmness  and 
resolution,  either  mildly  or  firmly,  as  occasion  may 
require,  they  break  out  into  the  prayers,  lamentar 
tions,  and  complaints,  of  suppliants. 

Generals  have,  however,  no  more  occasion  for 
the  refined  subtleties  of  the  diplomatic  art  than 
ministers  of  war  for  the  minor  principles  of  tactics* 
For  both,  firmness,  inflexible  perseverance,:  and 
greatness  of  mind,  are  the  principal  guides. 

Sovereign  powers  have  ever  shewn  a  disregard 
to  the  ablest  arguments  advanced  in  the  justest 
claims,  unless  supported  by  fleets  and  armies.  It 
was  thus  James  I.  was  neglected,  while  every 
power  which  could  readily  back  its  negotiations* 
with  a  military  force  was  respected. 

The  weakness  and  absurdity  of  the  subsidisin|^ 
system;  the  purchase  of  substitutes  to  fight  our 
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battles,  as  those  of  Austria,  like  the  feeble  repre-     ^ookl 

'  '       /  *^  CHAP.    I. 

sentatives  of  balloted  conscripts  in  our  constitu-  J^:l^^^^ 

i^  Military  policj 

tional*  militia  force,  is  evident  in  a  variety  of  in-  IT^"';'^^,_ » 
iBtances:  but,  if  we  can  conceive  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
stitute paying  a  principal  for  being  allowed  to 
serve  for  him,  we  shall  see  it  in  its  true  absurdity. 
The  principle  of  purchasing  ground,  as  it  were, 
whereon  to  lirect  a  fortified  position  as  an  out- 
post would  be  an  excuse  little  specious,  and  still 
less  just,  and,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all,  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  Such  is  our  present  proce- 
dure in  Sicily ;  the  miserable  Neapolitans  we  sub- 
sidized with  neither  view,  but  only  to  enable  theni 
to  pay  tribute  to  France,  and  this  in  such  direct 
terms,  that  the  British  agent,  it  is  openly  asserted, 
paid  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
banker  direct 

The  same  coalitions,  or  nearly,  would  have  been 
forwarded,  if  a  single  subsidy  had  not  been  paid, 


♦  There  is,  by  the  way,  little  "  constitutionaF'  in  what  re- 
mains of  our  militia  force,  so  entirely  sapplied  by  mtbsHhUes'^ 
however  individually  respectable,  unless  it  be  the  constitutional 
VKfficiency  of  our  late  military  policy.  £xcellent  as  are  the  ideas 
of  a  free  militia,  of  the  most  sensible  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  it  will  require  but  little  military  consideration, 
to  see  how  inutile  a  force  of  restricted  service  must  ever  be  in  an 
tmpire  of  snch  extensive  relations  as  Great  Britain, 
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and  these  very  subsidies,  as  in  the  last  instancy 
j^^f^j  might  actually  be    a   means   of  attracting    the 

The  ambitious  motive  of  increasing  its  own 
jx)wer  at  the  expense  of  its  adversary,  or  die 
more  justifiable  one  of  anticipating  some  destruc- 
tive attack,  apprehended  from  his  ambition,  the 
true  causes  of  one  state  engaging  another  of  rc$. 
pectable  sources,  would  have  operated  with  Austria^ 
Russia,  Prussia,  &c.  without  the  indifcement  of 
subsidies;  and  having  more  at  stake  and  fewer 
objects  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  a  peace  they  might 
have  even  succeeded  better ;  worse  they  could  aot 
have  done. 

No  subsidy  could  have  prevented  the  partition 
of  Poland ;  and  the  Swiss  armed  against  the  French, 
without  one :  no  subsidy  caused  France  to  invade 
Switzerland;  or  Buonaparte  to  destroy  the  Hel- 
vetic republic:  no  subsidy  roused  Buonaparte  to 
the  invasion  of  Spain. 

Weak  states  have,  in  all  ages,  been  more  or  less 
vassals  of  the  strong;  and,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
have  always  furnished  money,  troops,  or  ships,  in 
return  for,  or  rather  indeed  aid  of,  their  own 
protection.  The  reverse  is  unnatural,  and  has 
never  safely  taken  place. 

"  Who  does  not  see,"  says  captain  Pasley,  in  an 
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appeal,  which  must  rouse  the  most  torpid  feeling^  *  h?^i^ 
on  our  military  policy:*  "Who  does  not  see,  that,  ^^^"^^^ 
by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  influenced,  as  we  have  gy^g*? . 
too  often  done,  by  such  professions,  (a^  those  of  our 
allies,  by  which  we  have  been  induced  to  subsi- 
dise secret  friendships  and  inefficient  defelpced,) 
we  may  be  made  the  blind  instruments  of  our 
own  ruin.  We  may  leave  neutral  all  the  valuable 
parts  of  the  French  empire,  and  omit  every  just 
and  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing  our  own 
power;  forgetting,  out  of  pity  to  foreign  princes, 
who  may  be  our  bitter  enemies  in  their  hearts,  the 
sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  our  ai^- 
cestors,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  posterity;  and,  con*- 
tinuing  to  waste  upon  strangers  to  our  language,  to 
our  feeliqgs,  and  to  our  principles,  those  treasures 
which,  if  employed  in  arming  British  hands,  might 
enable  us  to  conquer  half  the  world,  till  at  last 
we  might  find  out  our  error  too  late.  When  a 
mighty  army  of  Norwegians,  Neapolitans,  Sici- 
lians, Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  originally 
raised,  trained,  and  supported,  by  our  own  money, 
may  come  and  drive  us  out  of  Ireland,  or  bum 
London  to  the  ground  before  our  faces,  all  the 
while  professing  to  be  extremely  sorry  for  the 
necessity  they  are  under  of  acliing  against  their 

^  Estay^  chap.  viii.  p.  316. 
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^h?f!^i^     ^^^  friends,  and  deriding  us  by  promises  of  ranging 
JilfT^^^    themselves  under  the  British  standard  the  moment 

Jamarj  policy 

cUTBriuin,    ^^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"'  ^^^^^  become  stronger  than 

the  French  r  It  is  now  high  time  for  us  to  shew 
the  world,  that  we  can  not  only  save  ourselves^ 
independent  of  foreign  assistance,  but  that  wc  are 
fully  determined  to  humble  or  destroy  all  our  ewh 
mies,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Experience  having  proved  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  break  the  power  of  France  by  a  war 
of  finance,  hired  coalitions,  temporary  occupa- 
tions, and  little  diversions,  we  must  recur  to  the 
only  method  which  has  not  yet  been  tried;  that 
of  fighting,  on  a  great  scale,  for  ourselves,  and 
of  attacking  our  enemy  on  every  element,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  where  he  is  to  be  found, 
without  distinction ;  for  all  elements,  all  seasons^ 
all  climates,  are  alike  to  the  brave. 

Nothing  more  threatens  the  downfall  of  a  nation 
than  a  want  of  confidence  in,  or  ignorance  of, 
its  own  strength,  and,  of  course,  a  belief  of  the 
inferiority  of  its  own  troops  to  those  of  other 
nations;  and  nothing  can  more  completely  evince 
the  absurdity  of  it  than  a  bare  retrospect. 

Kxiravagant no-      Flrst,  wc  fomied  to  oursclvcs  the  most  maenii- 

tions  of  foreign  '  ^ 

•rmie*.  ficcnl  idcas  of  Austrian,    Prussian,   and  Russian, 

armies;  their  soldier-like  appearance,  and  wonder-i 
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-fill  steadiness  under  arms,  discipline,  vdour,  tac-    bookl 
tics,  every  thing  were  subjects  of  our  enthusi^tic    Vr^^^^^^ 
>admiration:  when,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  the  l?i"'^2!L_ 
French  came  forward  and  beat  them  all  one  after 
the  other.    The  French  enthusiasm,  French  valour, 
French  manoeuvres,  French  generals,  in  their  turn,      ' 
became  subjects  of  amazement,  and  the  power  of 
Buonaparte  inspired  something  of  the  same  idea 
which   children  conceive  of  the  prowess  of  Jack 
the  giant-killer.    All  the  while  we  looked  on  our- 
selves as  pigmies,  in  comparison  with  those  mighty 
warriors,  those  giants  of  our  creation,   and  our 
eoldiers  were  nearly  reduced  to  scorn;  when,  tb 
confound  the  universe  and  ourselves  most  of  all,  ^^^^?^ 
it  became  proved  that  the  humble,  despised,  inex-  ^J^^  "^^^ 
perienced,   British  troops  could  beat  these  con- 
querors of  the  world ! 

If,  with  all  our  imperfections,  we  contrive  to 
beat  them,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  improving  our- 
selves in  those  points  in  which  we  are  deficient, 
where  we  now  repulse  we  shall  be  able  totally  to 
defeat,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  annihilate,  any 
French  army  that  may  come  in  our  way,  let  who 
will  l)e  its  general. 

To  improve  these  deficienciea  we  must  entirely 

change  our  principle  of  remaining  inactive, — ^nevcr 

venturing  to  attack  our  enemy,   running  away 

^om  every  country  in  which  we  kAow  he  caii 
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90 OK  I.    attack  us,  and  from  some  countries  without 

CHAP.   I. 

Si^v-^*^    taining  whether  he  can  get  at  us  or  not. 

Hilitary  policy 

reqofiite  to  If  thc  mode  of  sending  men  instead  of  money  to 

our  allies  be  adopted,  we  both  try  and  watch  over 
their  sincerity,  and  a  large  British  army  acquires  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  art  of  war.  Our  own 
officers  and  soldiers  measure  their  talents,  and 
their  valour  with  those  of  their  friei^ds  and  their 
enemies,  and  find  themselves,  probably,  superior 
to  both.  By  their  exploits  they  increase  the  gloiy 
of  the  state,  and  render  us  terrible  and  respecta- 
ble, as  a  nation,  all  over  the  world.  By  exchan- 
ges, promotions,  and  movements,  of  corps,  evay 
regiment  in  the  service  becomes  full  of  officers 
.and  men  inured  to  war.  Hope  and  energy  take  pbop 
^of  inactivity  and  despondency  in  our  national  coun- 
cils; and,  on  any  occasion,  should  external  wais 
even  not  afford  success,  we  have  an  army  for  home 
.defence,  insensible  to  fear,  despising  hardships 
and  misery,  and  fully  capable  of  rendering  our 
new  levies  such  as  to  meet  invasion  in  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  attitude  possible. 

ribiiS^ofei^  Great  Britain,  it  is  conceived,  would  soon  be 
^^^n-  ^^^  single-handed,  to  encounter  the  French,  with 
fj^l^''^       armies  equal  to  any  that  they  could  bring  into  the 

field  against  us ;  for,  it  is  unnecessary  and  absuki 
in  us,  who  rule  by  sea,  to  waste  our  force  in 
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numerous  garrisons;   and  population  alone,  with-    ^^g^^,^* 
out  a  corresponding  revenue,  is  not  the  standard  Jr^^"'^^ 

Military  policj 

of  the  militaiy  strength  of  any  nation  in  external  ^"^?J^^ 
war.  Hence  the  additional  importance  of  lopping 
off  the  conquered  countries  of  the  continent,  upon 
which  the  power  of  Buonaparte  is  principally 
founded,  and  of  either  establishing  their  perma* 
nent  independence,  or  adding  them  to  our  em- 
pire. Sicilyi^ Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Holland,  and  Germany,  call  for  attention. 

Our  vital  interests   lie  in  Europe:   our  force  Pardeaiariy 

Spain* 

ehould  not  be  yet  divided,  and  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, therefbre,  presents  itself  in  a  prominent 
point  of  view. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  pure  gene- 
rosity, on  our  part,  to  any  foreign  prince  or  nation: 
it  is  with  us  a  measure  of  self-preservation  and 
necessity,  and  we  are  principals  in  every  war  that 
tends  to  that  object. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  we  could  Admirable  thea- 
tre of  war  IB 

have  chosen  for  the  theatre  of  action,  where  all  Spwn. 
imaginable  circumstances,  physical  as  well  as  moral, 

• 

could  have  possibly  favoured  us  so  much  as  in 
Spain.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  of 
the  British  government,  during  the  intrigues  of 
Buonaparte  in  that  country,  which  ended  in  die 
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BOOK  I.     abdication  of  the  whole  family  *  we  did  not  enter 

CHAP.    I.  . 

j^j?^^;^^^^    the  lists  in  alliance  with  a  weak  corrupted  govem- 
GS^Muim.    ™^^^>  which,  upon  the  fifst  reverse,  would  have 

submitted  to  the  enemy,  giving  up  half  its  terri- 
tory, and   declaring  war  against  us  as  the  price 
OBraiiieiinthe  of  peacc.     Wc  had  the  whole  Spanish  nation  for 

Spanish  war,  the  *  *  , 

3p«M^ people,  allies;  the  extraordinary  hatred  and  antipathy  of 

that  nation  to  the  French ;  their  desire  of  amity 
with  England;  the  mountainous  ^d  difficult 
nature  of  their  country,  which  makes  up,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  for  their  inferiority  in  point 
of  discipline  and  military  skill ;  its  peninsula  form, 
which  throws  such  an  advantage,  in  war,  into 
the  hands  of  the  power  that  rules  by  sea;  every 
thing  held  out  success  to  us  and  to  our  allies;  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  feared  was  our  modern  na- 
tional system  of  making  war  by  halves. 

Peserted  by  their  government,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  France,  and  threatened  with  subjugation, 
the  people  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom,  and 
directed  it  justly.  ^^  JVar  with  the  world!  hut 
peace  xvith  England,'''\  was  their  cry,  and  the 
credulity  of  that  enthusiasm  which  led  them  to 

*  His  excellency  the  duke  del  Infantado,  at  present  in  London, 
seems  to  have  been  long  and  unequivocally  favourable  to  the 
British  interest  in  Spain. 

t  Con  todo  el  mundo  la  guerraj^ 
Y  paz  con  Inglaterra. 
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expect  that  with  |)atriotisin  alone    they   would    ^^^^^/ 
carry  every  thing  before  them,  and  march  strait  to  ^^T^^^^ 
Paris,  promised,  before  it  was  too  kte,  to  subside  ^JSuBiSLm. 
into  the  strength  of  regular  ardour^ 

Every  thing  invited  the  expedition  of  a  pow-  JjJ^jpffi 
crful  British  force  into  Spain,  to  act  with  vigour.  ^°*^^'^^ 
As  to  its  subsistence,  when  it  found  the  part  of 
the   country   in  which    it     acted   exhausted/  it 
could,  by  a  few  days  march,  fall  back  upon  the 
coast ;  while  Britain  rules  the  ocean,  however  nu- 
merous, the  troops  might  thence  be  supplied  with 
provisions  in  plenty,  while  the  French  were  star-, 
ving  in  the  interior.     Such  positions  might  also 
be  taken  in  the  strong  mountainous  provinces  near 
the  coast  as  might  interrupt  and  cut  off  supplies 
from  France;  as,  for  instance,   a  strong  army  in 
Biscay,  which  would  be  as  safe  as  in  Portugal^ 
and  would  have  the  excellent  harbour  of  Santonen 
and  that  of  Santanden  in  its  rear,  besides  several 
creeks    calculated    for    the    small   craft  of   the 
country. 

The  general  of  a  British  army,  acting  in  co-ope- 
lation  with  the  Spaniards,  should  have  the  chief 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  wherever 
acting  conjointly,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  pro- 
visions,  military  stores,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port, by  which  means  concert  and  unity  of  action 
would  be  established.    If,  as  must  be  expected  in 
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BOOK  L    the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  the  9ptir 

CHAF.   X.  •'  * 

v^v^-/    nish  armies  take  the  field,  generals  without  capa* 

Umtaiy  policy  .  ^  /  ^ 

requiiitetD       cltj,  iuactivc,  and  obstinate,  should  appear,  it  is 

requisite  that  they  should  either  be  displaced  fiom 
the  service  or  put  into  garrisons  not  liable  to  be 
attacked;  if  not  without  capacity  the  common 
cause  ought  not  to  loose  their  services,  but  ibey 
might  command  in  some  province  where  concert 
with  the  British  general  is  not  necessary ;  and  he 

loflaence.        ought  to  have  Sufficient  influence  in  the  country 

for  their  removal. 

In  short,  such  an  influence  in  the  domestic  con*- 
cems  of  Spain  ought  to  be  allowed  as  should  pre^ 
vent  or  repair  disaster. 

The  war,  in  that  country,  if  carried  on  with 
vigour  on  both  sides,  must  necessarily  be  a  war  of 
several  armies  spread  over  great  tracts,  often  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other;  but  two  or^ 
three  of  which  may  occasionally  concentrate 
themselves  into  a  grand  army,  either  in  hopes  of 
destroying  some  corps  of  the  enemy,  or  repelling 
an  attempt  against  themselves.  More  than  one 
British  army  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  tibe 
peninsula  to  preserve  all  the  advantages  of  supe- 
rior naval  power,  and  to  each  of  these  should  be 
attached  a  native  army  of  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  men. 

Numbers.  The  more  British  troops  sent  into  Sp^  the 
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caaier  it  must  i  be  for  the  Spanmrds  to  organiise    ^J2?p^i^ 
themselves  and  form  annies^ .  either  to  co-operate 


MiUtary  pA^ 

or  act  at  a  distance  from  them.  Wherever  the  gjj^j^^  ^ 
armies  cannot  form  a  junction,  concert  should 
nevertheless  be  kept  up,  by  the  British  gei^eral 
being  generalissimo  of  the  whole.  In  provinces 
where  na.respectable  British  force  exists,  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  interfere  with  the  immediate 
military  command. 

Wherever  encouragement  could  be  given  to  the  Command. 
Spanish  generals  it  should  not  fail.   British  officers 
might  be  given  to  intermix  with  their  own,  and 
occasionally  detachments  of  British  troops  to  serve, 
under  their  orders. 

Such  are  some  of  the  original  ideaa  which  seem  ^^j^*^ 
to  have  been  projected  with  respect  to  the  military  ^^^"^^ 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain;  ideas  which  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  may  produce  the  effect  of 
rescuing  from  the  grasp  of  the  usurper  this  fair  and 
valuable  gem,  whose  weight  and  brilliancy  would 
indeed  overpower  and  eclipse  all  the  other  jewels 
Qf  his  imperial  diadem. 

If  arguments  were  wanting,  it  has  been  said» 
and  not  without  ground,  that  th^  natives  of  Spai^ 
and  Portugal,  whom  we  omit  or  despair  of  being 
able  to  discipline,  will  be  disciplined  by  our 
enemies;  they,  whonii  we  know  not  howto  lead. 
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^c.fpfi.^  will  be  driven  by  the  French,  and,  should  our 
^l^^f"^  naval  superiority  ever  cease,  the  resources  of  thiGf 
SSwfBiSun.    Spanish  peninsula  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  fit  out 

a  fleet  and  army  strong  enough  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  continlsntal  em- 
pire to  wield  all  its  strength  against  GreM  Britam» 
Thrfee  centuries  ago  the  energy  and  valour  of  SptUB 
threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe. 


The  moment  is,  however,  arrived  when:  ad?  in-^ 
dreasing  enei^  in  our  military  poUcy  is  apparent^  and 
when  British  armies  in  Europe  will,  with  redoubled 
strength,  resume  the  place  of  their  forefathers^  and 
more  than  emulate  the  fields  of  Agincourt  dnd 
the  days  of  Peterborough.  '  That  this  system  of  in-^ 
creased  vigour  will  continue  to  gain  ground  caniiot 
be  doubted,  since  it  requires  no  change  in  our  poll' 
tical  constitution,  but  an  extension  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  characterise  its  naval  policy,  and  have 
placed  the  British  marine  on  its  present  eminence  : 
it  requires  no  sacrifice  of  our  commercial  pursuits 
as  a  nation,  for  integrity  forms  the  soul  of  com- 
merce,* perseverance  and  enterprize  are  essential 

• 

*  It  is  not  pretended  here  to  assert  that  meanness  of  soul  iirthtr 
mUttral  body  may  not  degrade  it  in  the  commercial  one.  . 


arms* 
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to  it ;  qualities  all  highly  congenial  to  the  military      chaf.  r. 
character ;  and  that  the  latter  even  stimulates  the  MiUwy  rtoUcy 
fonner,  would  seem  to  be  a  just  inference  from  their  GwttBniriiw' 
frequent  union,  as  in' antient  Tyre,  Athens,  Car- 
thage, and  Rhodes,  modem  Genoa,  Venice,  Hol-^ 
land,  and  Great  Britain ;   in  the  latter  more  parti-  Commcrw  fk- 

^  *       .        ▼ourabletD 

cularly,  from  the  advantageous  check  of  the  separate 
class  of  hereditary  nobility  and  gentry  composing 
the  landed  interest.  And  so  far  from  involving  us 
in  any  imitation  of  the  odious  French  principles  and 
practice,  which  seem  to  affect  and  deter  from  the 
character  of  a  military  nation,  nothing  is  less  to 
be  apprehended,  ftpra  the  difference  alone  of  our 
political  circumstances  and  relations.  Cruelty  and 
heroism  are  as  rarely  combined  as  greatness  and 
despotism.  A  firm  adherence  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  British  constitution,  that  happy  mixture  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  so  nearly 
approaching  to  the  description  of  the  prince  of  phi^ 
losophers,  alone  will  insure  to  us  the  real  character 
of  a  military  nation,  prosperous  in  necessary,  hut 
not  delighting  in  unnecessary,  war. 

The  increased  vigour  of  bur  martial  policy  is  al- 
ready evinced  even  in  the  respectability  of  the  pre- 
sent military  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  extended  to  its  employment. 

Those  who  shudder  to  see  a  regular  soldier  quit 

VOL.  I.  .  F 
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QHAP.  I. 


Jifiiitery  poUe j 
QiMt  Britaiii. 


Beealar  fofco 
of  Britain. 


our  shores  may  look  to  the  returns  of  our  variout 
forces,  and;  so  far  from  yielding  to  despondency  at 
the  power  which  France  has  obtained  of  sendii^ 
five  veterans  to  meet  each  individual  we  can  send 
tigainst  them,  learn,  with  agreeable  surprise  and  sdf 
congratulation,  that,  while  we  have  been  trembling 
with  apprehension,  Britain  already  possesses  a  re* 
gular  force  of  near  three  hundred  thousand  men ' 
and  that,  by  a  vigorous  and  active  employment  of 
this  force,  their  numbers  will  increase  in  every  part 
of  the  world  where  they  can  be  opposed  to  the 
French. 

Admitting  that  the  disposable  revenue  of  the 
French  empire  is  even  nearly  double  our  own^  and 
that  consequently  Buonaparte  may  equip  douUe 
our  number  of  soldiers,  he  cannot  bring  above  half 
of  his  effective  force  to  act  in  the  same  countfy, 
when  by  our  naval  superiority  he  may  be  threat- 
ened with  invasion,  and  cannot  count  upon  his 
safety  from  insurrection,  in  every  part  of  his  vast 
empire.  Half  of  his  effective  force  in  Spain,  Italy^ 
or  any  remote  country,  cannot  be  subsisted  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  a  body,  upon  the  resources  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  transported  to  his  camp  by 
land-carriage. 


Real  causes  of       The  Freuch  describe  their  power  as  irresistible 

French  Ticte-       ,  ^  * 

rics.  in  numbers  as  efficiency ;  yet,  m  eveiy  account  of 
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an  action,  they  speak  of  their  own  numbers  in  par-      ^uap.  u 
ticular  as  inferior  to  their  enemy  in  no  ordinwy  ijmtoTpS^y 
degree :    this  is  confirmed  by  the  natural  vanity  of  o2w?]^Wiu 
their  opponents,  who  would  sooner  ascribe  their 
disasters  to  the  extraordinary  valour  and  talents  of 
the  French  than  their  own  imbecility  or  that  of 
their  governments. 

Comparing  the  accounts  on  both  sides,  as  little 
energy  appears  to  have  been  generally  exerted  by 
our  allies  as  skill  on  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  Germans,  who  in  our  army  have  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  beating  the  French,  seem  to  have 
been  paralyzed  in  their  own,  according  to  various 
orders  which  have  been  issued  after  every  distib* 
guished  battle.  Something,  therefore,  rotten  must 
have  found  its  way  to  the  constitution  of  thost 
noble  armies,  which  formerly  bore  down  every  thing 
before  them,  and  ignorance  has  clouded  the  vigour 
of  those  at  the  head  of  them. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  skill  executed  by  the 
French,  we  have  their  own  evidence  of  blunders 
on  almost  every  great  occasion.  Regnier  censured 
the  stupidity  of  Menou  for  not  destroying  the  Bri«- 
tish  at  Alexandria;  and  was  himself  afterwards 
ridiculed  for  being  beaten  by  a  smaller  force  in  Ca«- 
labria :  and,  in  the  campaigns  which  are  the  subjects 
of  these  sheets,  various  are  the  censures  which 
Soult  and  others  of  the  bravest  and  most  accom« 

F  2 
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^nfp^i^'    plished  generals  of  France  have  suffered  for  not 
^— T^v^^  having  driven  the  English  into  the  sea,  or  cut  thie 

Militarj  policy  ^^        ^ 

^ifSrWD.    ^^^^S^^^S  thousands  in  pieces ! 

Much  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  enemy  also, 
according  to  his  own  account,  has  been  derived 
from  the  want  of  that  vigorous  martial  policy  erf 
which  it  is  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  shew  the 

Enon.  necessity  and  indubitable  utility.     For  instance, 

when  he  was  encountering  the  Russians,  on  the  Vis* 
tula,  he  acknowledges  a  continental  army  of  30  or 
40,000  English  would  have  ruined  him ;  the  want 
of  which  he  only  accounts  for  by  our  not  choosing 
to  spare  from  insular  and  colonial  enterprises  a  sin* 
gle  soldier  for  the  salvation  of  our  allies.  The  army 
sent  to  Walcheren  he  feared  might  have  decided 
the  fate  of  Spain ;  and  that  a  well-timed  expeditioii 
to  Germany  or  Italy  would  then  have  been  highly 
dangerous  to  him. 

Of  all  this,  from  the  best  opinions  communicated 
on  the  subject,  there  can  be,  it  is  feared,  little  doubt ; 
and,  without  recurring  to  the  msLxim  Jos  estab  haste 
doceri,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  our  adopting  such 
measures  in  future.  But,  while  this  is  admitted,  let 
no  soldier  indulge  for  a  moment  in  suppositions  that 
his  services  have  been  misemployed,  for  the  ministers 
of  the  government  which  employed  him  have  not 
been  themselves  heard  upon  the  question,  nor  pro- 
bably will  be,  unless  a  disputed  point  betvfreen  some 
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of  them  shall,  according  to  the  old  adage,  produce    ^^^^^,^ 
something  for  the  public  ear ;    until  another  Bubb  JjJJJJ]]^'^^ 
Dodington,  Lord  Orford,  or  a  king  of  Prussia,  in  ^^^^ 
the  garrulity  of  age,  shall  think  proper  to  expose 
the  naked  figure  of  the  Colossus,  which  each  ia 
his   own  sphere,  military  or  political,  contributed 
to  erect ;  and,  though  the  evidence  of  an  enemy 
is  certainly  the  best  when  applied  against  him- 
self, yet  it  must  be  recollected,  tha^  to  the  suc^ 
cess  of  any  military  object,  it  is  necessary,  in  any 
point  of  view,  that  the  part  of  each  individualr 
be  performed  without  questioning  the  policy  or 
arrangement  of  the  whole,  particularly  at  a  timp 
when  the  best  judgement,  unaided  by  facts,  can 
possibly  form  no  conception. 

It  must  be  an  encouraging  contemplation  to  ^"p^^'JL^ 
every  active  soldier  that,  exclusive  of  the  miUtary 
force  dispersed  in  our  numerous  dependencies 
throughout  the  world,  a  regular  force  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men^  infantry,  ca- 
valry, and  artillery,  has  recently  been  returned  on 
the  home-seroice  fit  for  any  enterprise  whatever^ 
while  a  well-appointed  and  disciplined  militia  of 
80,000  men,  besides  300,000  local  militia  and 
volunteers,  remained,  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  defend  our 
shores: — that  our  colonies  demand  very  trifling 
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^S^^J^}'  Sacrifices  of  force;  that,  in  fact,  a  disposeable 
^■^"V^-^  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  nun/ 
reqnli^  to    ^  evidently  be  furnished  for  incessant  actual  service^ 

Great  Britain*  -  -%  n  i       • 

a  number  greater  than,  from  every  authonty,  wu 
ever  enabled  to  be  brought  into  action  by  the 
all-powerful  enemy.  Of  the  British  disposeable 
force,  perhaps,  one  hundred  thousand  might 
also  be  British  troops,  an  infinitely  larger  proportioii 
than  that  of  French  in  the  enemy's  army ;  and, 
whatever  the  apparent  difficulties  in  our  awkward 
modes  of  recruiting,  the  population  has  been  and 
must,  according  to  determined  principles,  continue 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  its  support.* 

To  the  country  this  position  cannot  fail  to  be 
equally  satisfactory,  since  it  does  not  appear  neces^ 
sary  to  increase  our  present  national  military 
establishment ;  and  while,  from  the  principles  pf 
population,  an  army,  actively  employed  in  ofien- 
sive  war,  will  be  amply  supplied,  as  long  as  the 
industry  of  the  country  is  not  diminished,  nor 
the  means  of  exercising  it  taken  from  any 
branch  of  the  community,  so,  if,  from  want  of 
well-planned  ofiensive  measures,  a  defensive  war 
should  ever  be  necessary  to  Britain,  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected that  it  is  not  merely  destructive  to  the 


*  For  the  full  developement  of  this  and  other  important  priii" 
dpies  see  Mahhus  on  Population. 
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troops  employed,  but  to  the  mass  of  population    ^^^^^^ 
from  which  they  are  recruited,  by  depriving  it  of  ^Jjjjjtelj^^ 
the  means  of  industry  and  subsistence.  G2wf£ta4<L 

Nothing  should  impede  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  What  cannot  be  effected  in  one  cam- 
paign  must  be  pursued  in  a  second,  a  third,  and  for 
ever :  perseverance  in  the  war-statesman  or  soldier 
is  the  only  sure  forerunner  of  victory.  In  the  pri- 
vate despatches  of  Wolfe  he  is  seen  almb^t  hope- 
less of  success,  in  consequence  of  tlie  smaUnestt 
of  his  force,  yet,  determined  to  do  his  utihoM 
with  what  he  had,  his  enterprise  succeeded.  Cpun* 
tries  must  not  be  evacuated  after  the  first  attack 
nor  troops  drawn  from  the  most  brilliant  enters 
prises  to  be  drilled  in  their  barracks  under  cover 
of  ships  of  war. 

It  is  better  for  a  nation  to  risk  any  thing  thaii 
to  give  up  a  legitiqi^te  object  in  war ;  "  bettet 
for  an  army,  a  corps,  or  detachment,  to  perish, 
than,  by  capitulation  or  otherwise,  to  abandoft 
without  resistance  any  country,  position,  or  gar^ 
rison,  which  it  was  sent  to  occupy  or  defend 
against  any  eneiny,  however  superior  in  numberib 
or  resources.  This  is  the  only  spirit  by  which 
armies  or  states  can  be  defended. 

Nothing  is  so  essential  to  success  in  W&r  a^  tHh 
military  glory  of  a  nation^  and  nothing  more  (^h- 

lirlbattis  to  thb  than  a  long  and  vigorous  resUtanc<^ 
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CHAP*  I*  ^  ' 

^-T^v-^  fortified  place,  though  its  effects  should  not  suc- 

Military  policy  *  '  ® 

3^*Bf^    ceed.      The   business  of  an  army  is   to   destroy 

the. political  power  of  the  enemy  ;  and  those  who 
yield  any  point  with  a  view  to  mere  safety  mistake 
the  object  of  the  military  profession. 

To  this  spirit  the  new  energies  to  be  every  where 
perceived  in  our  military  policy  may  give  life  and 
strength ;  and  by  this  spirit  and  these  ener^es^ 
perseveringly  pursued,  may  the  conqueror  Buona* 
parte  possibly  be  arrested  in  almost,  the  last  stage 
to  universal  empire, — the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Had  the  same  vigorous  spirit  of  martial  policy 
existed  at  the  instant  when  Spain  awoke  from  the 
lethargy  of  ages,  and  displayed  an  energy  which 
none,  not  even  the  vigilant  Napoleon,  foresaw,  then 
was  the  noblest  opportunity  offered  to  throw,  in 
our  whole  undivided  military  force,  in  support  of  a 
cause  so  intimately  connected  with  our  future 
safety. 

The  time  is  not  however  gone  by.  The  jealou- 
sies arising  from  political  circumstances,  with  which 
we  are  necessarily  unacquainted,  would  naturally 
protract  a  little,  but  they  also  subside.  The  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  those  in  whose  hands 
the  administration  of  the  government  has  fallen  are 
placed  also  require  every  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  a  people  flushed  with  the  noblest 
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wntiments  of  patriotic  enthusiasm .  and  judging  of    ^J^fpf i.^ 
their  means  by  their  feelings,     checked  by  every  ^JJJlP*^^^ 
cold  dictate  of  order  and  paralyzed  by  every  dis-  ^J^gritottB. 
aster,  till  time  shall  have  matured  and  qualified 
the  noble  spirit  which  ferments  through  their  whole 
body. 

To  British  forces  it  is  not,  it  is  hoped,  necessary  ^J^*®*^ 
to  point  out  the  expediency  of  arming  themselves 
with  all  the  caution  and  forbearance,  and  dignity 
:^nd  decision,  as  occasion  demands,  which  is  dictated 
by  the  prudence  of  the  true  soldier;  and  most  of 
all  patience  and  fortitude  during  campaigns  per- 
haps long  and  lingering,  harassing  movements 
without  effect,  and  objects  complicated  and  inde- 
cisive. 

The  patriotic  virtues,  elevation  of  mind,  and 
perseverance,  of  the  Spaniard  are  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  In  the  moment  of  anguish,  disappoint- 
ment, and  despair,  he  may  be  forbidding,  but  his 
character  is  a  generous  one :  his  cause  is  the  cause 
of  mankind.  His  country,  where  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, was  the  only  one  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, individually,  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
usurper  of  continental  empire ;  and,  if  we  do  not 
enter  into  these  things,  if  rash  judgements  and 
the  impetuousness  of  suffering  make  us  censure 
him  unkindly  and  unwisely,  posterity  will  do  him 
justice,  and  tear  the  laurel  from  brows  which  shall 
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BOOKL    dearly,  yet  proudly,  earn  it,  at  the  last  stand  of 
liberty  in  Spain. 


Tree  cknopaii.       It  has  been  much  the  fashion,  particularly  with 

•oo  of  Rome 

•nd  Carthage     the  cnemy,     to    compare    the  conflict    between 

with  France  and 

Bntain.  Frauce  and  Great  Britain  to  that  between  Rome 

and  Carthage,  and  the  state  of  either  country  to 
the  other.    What  can  be  more  flattering  ? 

The  Carthagenians,  a  small  colony  on  the  nor* 
them  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  superior  Mrisdom 
and  vigour  of  their  measures,  not  only  established 
their  empire,  by  conquest  or  irresistible  influence^ 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  extensive  continent 
as  far  as  the  desert,  but  also  conquered  almost  all 
Sicily,  with  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  all  the  other 
Mediterranean  islands,  to  the  westward  of  Italy, 
and  even  the  warlike  nations  of  Spain.  In  the 
flrst  war  they  were  in  generalship*  much  superior 
to  the  Romans,  and  in  perseverance  and  greatness 
of  mind  equal  to  them.  In  the  second,  thqr 
brought  better  soldiers  into  the  field  than  their  an*- 
tagonists,  and,  as  a  commander,  Hannibal  cer- 
tainly outshone  all  his  competitors.  Their  disci- 
pline must  have  been  admirable,  from  the  mixed 
nature  of  their  armies.  No  nation  ever  acted 
with  greater  ambition  or  energy  in  war  than  the 

*  As  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous  instances  recorded  dt 
them  in  the  Strat^maticon  of  Frontinai. 
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Carthagenians,  and  her  fall  originated  neither  in  her    ^^^^^ 
addiction  to  commerce,  nor  her  want  of  martial  spi-  .^ij^^^^J^^r^ 
rit,  but  a  pditical  error  in  her  constitution.  STa  ci^^ 

If  the  comparison  between  Britain  and  Car-  "^^JSHT^^ 
thage  be  propitious,  how  much  the  reverse  must 
be  that  between  Rome  and  France,  in  a  conflict 
with  Britain,  where,  while  our  forefathers  were 
little  removed  from  barbarism,  such  was  the  steady 
vigour  with  which  they  resisted  her  accomplished 
legions,  it  became  glorious  even  for  a  Roman 
to  die.  One  of  her  victorious  generals  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  broken  his  heart ;  and  othen 
impressed  them  only  by  the  most  gracious  conci- 
liation. The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  in  wri- 
ting the  life  of  a  Frenchman,  (Agricola),  describes 
the  superiority  of  their  youth,  in  all  acquirements, 
both  military  and  civil,  to  the  Gauls ;  and  that 
they  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
irmies.*    The  estimation  in  which  they  were  held 

♦  The  following  retarn  (drawn  from  antient  inscriptions,  and 
the  Notitia  Provincianim,  quoted  by  Camden)  of  British 
Troops,  serving  sevaUecn  centuries  ago  in  Egypt,  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  ought  to  inspirit  the  young  British  soldier,  and 
thus  apologise  for  its  insertion  here. 

Battalion,  or  wing  of  a  thousand,  in  Britain,  (ala  Britannica  Retarn  of  BrI* 
B^.jf.        .  ti»h  troops 

MtUiara.)  icrvingin 

4.th  Battalion  or  wing  (ala)  of  Britons  m  Egyft.  S^I'ITg^ 

Ist  iEIian  Cohort  of  Britons.  "»oy'  ^^^ 

yean  ago. 

3d  Cohort  of  firitons. 
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Comparisoo  of 

Romevnil 

Cariha«ewith 

IVaoceand 

Britain. 


by  the  Romans  will  appear  from  the  desire  oT 
Maecenas  to  confer  on  them  the  privilege  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  the  peculiar  ordinance  of  Anto* 
ninus  for  their  exemption  from  disgraceful  punish- 
ments. The  Romans  themselves  never  conquered 
these  Britons  as  a  people :  they  were,  says  Ta- 
citus, seduced  into  obedience  but  not  slavery. 


And  what  is  still  more,  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  her  own  various  and  extensive  empire^ 
Rome  at  length  ^^  a  giant  statue  fell,''  scorned  by 
the  world  she  had  conquered* 

Such,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  in- 
formed, is  the  policy  of  the  war  in  the  peninsula, 
as  it  arises  out  of  the  military  policy  of  Great 


7  th  Cohort  of  Britons. 
26th  Cohort  of  Britons^  in  Armenia. 

British^  under  the  master  of  the  Infantry.    1  Among  the  Pala- 
Invincible  younger  British.  3    tine  auxiliaries. 

Younger  British  slingers  (exculcaJtores)  ;  light  irregular  skir- 
mishing troops. 

Britons^  with  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  Gaul. 

Invincible  younger  Britons  in  Spain. 

Elder  Britons  in   Illyricum,    (Croatia,   Dalicatia,  Sal- 

MATIA,  &c.) 

The  ala  was  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  foreign  troops^ 
of  the  same  import  to  that  of  the  Roman  legum.  But  Aey  were 
placed  on  the  wings. 

The  cohort  consisted  of  about  600  men. 
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tain.     From  this  succinct  view  of  it,  the  soldier    book  l 

'  CHAP.  I. 

may  be  solaced  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  in-  >^^"^*^ 

...  .  .  Comptrnoii  of 

spirited  in  the  performance  of  duties  which  hum-  5J?^^  .^ 
ble  or  exalted  are  requisite  in  their  place  to  the  ^^  •"<* 
success  of  the  whole. 
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MILITARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA,   ADAPTED 

TO  THESE  CAMPAIGNS. 

Brief  Notices^  Geographical  and  Historical. — 
Spain,  its  Manners  and  Customs. — Civil  Eco* 
nomtf. — Municipal  Arrangements^  Post-Roads, 
i§*c. — Rural  Economy. — Military  Economy. — 
Military  Arrangements. — Character  of  the  Spa- 
nish  Armies,  under  the  old  Regimen. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAP.  TI. 


Iliitorical 
•kricli. 

Tb«  |>cuittiula* 


THERE  can  be  no  scene  more  interesting  to  mi- 
litary men  than  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that,  from  the  opportunities  aflforded  them,  the 
world  will  become  better  acquainted  with  that  de- 
lightful country,  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  art 
and  nature,  in  the  monuments  of  almost  every  peo- 
ple in  every  age. 

Surrounded  by  seas  and  mountains,  the  most 
wcst<;ru  country  of  tlie  European  continent  en-. 
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joys  a  temperature  of  climate  the  most  conducive  book  i. 
to  health  and  enjoyment.  It  contains  gold,  pre-  h:^J>C 
cious  8ton»,  and  iron,  and,  what  is  better,  the  '^^^ 
soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and  produces  every  neces* 
sary  of  life.  It  has  chains  of  high  mountains,  and 
considerable  rivers ;  the  most  important  of  the 
former  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  Spaift 
from  France,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  those  of  Osca  and  Gua- 
darrama,  separating  the  two  Castiles,  and  the 
Sierra  Morena,  that  seems  to  cut  off  Andalusia 
from  her  sister  provinces :  of  the  latter  are  the 
Ebro,  Guadalquivir,  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  Dourcv 
Guadalavian,  and  Segura.  The  happiness  of  the 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
its  greatest  evil  in  becoming  the  nursery  of  nval 
and  inimical  nations. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenean  - 
mountains,  on  the  south  by   the  Straits  of  Gi« 
braltar,  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  oa 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Glancing  back  into  the  obscurity  of  Spanish 
history,  the  arrival  of  the  commercial  Phsnicians 
first  attracts  notice.  Th^  landed,  as  is  supposed^ 
in  the  island  of  St.  Peter,  and  constructed  tint 
temple  of  Hercules,  of  which  remains  are  visible 
at  low-water,  and  two  pillars,  on  which  they  in*" 
scribed  non  plw  ultra.    They  afterwarda  erected 
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sketdk 


the  town  of  Gades,  or  Gadir,  now  Cadiz.  The 
Greeks  shared  in  thefr  advantages^  and  had  ao 
extensive  commerce :  They  founded,  among  other 
cities,  Am  punas  and  Saguntum.  The  Cathagenian^ 
however,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whol^ 
and  so  remained,  till  overcome  by  the  Romans.. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  these  glorious  character 
istics,  yet  who  can  refrain  from  irregular  exultai* 
tion  in  the  spirit  with  which  three  cities  chose 
rather  to  perish  than  sunender  to  an  enemy: 
Saguntum  from  attachment  to  the  Romans,  As- 
tapa  to  the  Carthagenians,  and  Numantia,  above 
all,  for  the  love  of  liberty. 

Spain  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  a  Roman 
province.  From  the  various  colonies,  the  Ro- 
man forces  opened  roads  in  every  direction,  built 
aqueducts,  and  commemorated  their  own  honour 
in  triumphal  arches :  while  the  natives,  as  usual, 
were  conciliated  by  the  amusements  of  theatres 
and  circuses,  and  protected,  as  became  the  rival 
country  of  their  own  Italy. 

The  Asturians  and  Biscayans  preferred  inde- 
pendence in  their  native  mountains,  and,  rather 
than  be  subjugated,  even  by  an  Augustus,  pre- 
ferred to  perish  sword  in  hand.  The  flame  of  li* 
berty,  however,  seems  to  have  been  sheltered  her^ 
and  to  have  survived  the  lapse  of  centuries  for  the 
regeneration  of  Spain  in  a  prouder  day. 
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About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  penin^  ^,??.^.,^ 
sula  shared  the  fate  of  the  Roman  provinces,  but 
in  a  peculiar  manner:  the  northern,  or  Scythian  «J^«teh- 
barbarians,  in  their  conquests  embraced  the  reli-^ 
gion  of  the  monks^  and  often  resigned  themselves: 
to  indolence;  the  Saracens,  on  the  contrary,,  a 
wandering  banditti  of  Asiatic  Scy  thia,  having  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Mohammed,  found  new 
objects  of  inspiration  for  their  arms.  Not  only 
spoils  and  dominion  were  to  be  obtained  by  war, 
but  even  Paradise  itself  was  to  be  carried  by  the  sa- 
bre, A  commission  supposed  divine  rapidly  ex- 
tended their  conquests  and  their  religion.'  Mo- 
rocco and  the  adjacent  populous  countries  of 
Mauritania  received  the  Koran,  and  the  infidel  arms 
prosecuted  their  carnage  from  the  south  of  Spain 
to  Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
cruelty  of  Vitira  and  the  weakness  of  Rodrigo  ac- 
celerated the  fall  of  Spain,  whose  fate  was  decided 
in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
where  Rodrigo  fell.  Some  Spanish  Goths,  under 
Pelagius,  took  refuge  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  Spaia 
and  Portugal  the  Mohammedans,  or  Moors,  erected 
powerful  kingdoms;  hence  those  Arabic  monu-i 
ments  whose  delicate  richness  forms  such  a  singu^. 
lar  .  contrast  with  the  majestic  temples  of  the. 
Romans,  as  does  the  gothic  architecture  with  mo-^ 
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Vn^l!\u     ^^™  simplicity,  in  a  variety  of  specimeiiA  rf  the 

^!^y7^^  whole  which  are  still  in  existence. 

ffcrich.  xhe  Moors  soon  felt  the  influence  whieh  hiui 

sotltcned  the  mannen  of  the  Goths;  they  heeUM 
rapidly  civiliEcd ;  the  love  of  letten  enobled  tiieir 
ideas  and  purified  their  taste  without  diminishing 
their  courage ;  they  opened  pubiic  libraries  tkt  Se» 
rille,  Grenada^  and  Cordova,  and  bec&me  M^ 
lightened  by  the  genius  of  numerous  learned  itteik 
The  Moorish  kings  themselves  cultivated  thit 
sciences  (  and  the  reigns  of  the  Abdarharmans  alld 
Mohammeds  became  brilliant  from  the  privilte  vit«- 
tues  and  public  qualities  of  those  princes,  Who  WtM 
ipoets,  historians,  mathematiciatis,  philosopher^ 
and  great  captains,  and  often  deserved  the  Stili 
better  appellation  of  best  of  kings. 

The  arts  were  developing  them^lves  among  the 
Moons,  when  the  flame  concealed  in  the  Astutw* 
produced  a  new  conflagration  throughout  Spaili» 

Origin  of  iDo-        A  pure  military  spirit  had  revived  in  Europe  Uii* 

der  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne,  which  formed  tht 
origin  of  modern  romance :  militaiy  orders  w^ere 
established  :  their  vows  were  of  celibacy,  religiOtt, 
and  the  exercise  of  arms;  the  defence  of  theit 
countrj'  and  faith.  Whoever  fell  in  battte  wte 
deemed  a  martyr,  and  their  ardour  was  crowtned 
by  the  most  wonderful  victories.    Their  courtesy 
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equalled  their  bravery ;  and,  while  the  war  Wis  dis-    ^^^^,^,^ 
tinguiihed  by  battles,  sieges,  and  assaults,  it  was  ^rjJTj^p^^ 
graced  by  tournaments,  banquets,  and  challenges^  «*«««*• 
the  pride  of  ladies'  love,  and  heroic  ardour,  that 
disdained  all  selfish  and  ignoble  actions. 

Pelagius  not  only  defended  himself  in  his  mOun« 
tains,  but,  having  collected  all  the  nobles  of  the 
Asturias  and  those  of  other  parts  of  Spain,  led 
forth  his  troops  and  assisted  in  conquest  those 
chiefs  who  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon^ 
Arragon,  and  Navarre,  successively  conquered 
from  the  Moors,  who,  driven  into  Grenada,  long 
maintained  themselves  there,  but  at  length  retired 
to  Africa. 

Alonzo,  king  of  Castile,  in  the  spirit  of  the  tiibet^ 
sought  volunteers  from  other  states;  atd,  being 
victorious,  had  liberally  distributed  honours  and  eit- 
dowments  among  his  champions* 

To  one  of  the    bravest  of    them,  Henry*    9  origin  of  mo- 

^  dan  Fortdgal. 

younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  gave 
his  daughter  Teresa  in  marriage,  with  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  countries  south  of  Gallicia,  in 
dowry,  commissioning  him  to  extend  his  domi^ 
niohs  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors*  This  was 
soon  effected  by  the  rich  provinces  of  Entro  Min« 
ho  e  Douro  and  Tra  los  Montes,  as  well  as  great 
part  of  Betra,  and  the  Moorish  king  of  Laro^ 
became  tributaiy.    Many  thousand  christiatisi  liv- 
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ing  either  in  subjection  to  the  Moors  or  in  desc^ 
late  independence  in  the  mountains,  and  some  of 
•ketch.  these  ]\foors  themselves  changing  even  their  reli- 

gion, augmented  the  strength  of  Count  Heniy^  and 
thus,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots 
in  the  world,  called  the  marrow  of  Spain,  ("  Me- 
dulla llispanica,'^  was  established  the  sovereignty 
of  Portugal,  which  in  time  spread  its  influr 
ence  over  the  world,  and  gave  a  new  force  to 
the  manners  of  nations.  Alonzo  Heniy,  his  son,* 
was  proclaimed,  after  a  great  battle,  king  fay  the 
army;  but,  as  it  is  observed  by  an  admirable 
writer,  —  the  government  which  the  Portuguese 
had  received,  and  which  had  been  derived  from 
their  own  valour,  had  taught  them  a  love  of.  li- 
berty which  was  not  to  be  complimented  away  in 
the  joy  of  victory  or  by  the  shouts  of  tumults^ 
and  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  that  he  was 
crowned. 

The  complete  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  re- 
served for  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  whose  daughter  Joan  succeeded  them,  die 
wife  of  Philip  the  Fair,  archduke  of  Austria,  and 
mother  of  Charles  V.  who  became  at  once  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain*  After  aft- 
piring  to  universal  monarchy  he  chose  to  retire  to 
obscurity,  resigning  the  crown  to  his  son  Philip^\. 
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'  whose  taste  and  magni6cence  descended  at  least    ^^^^,^„^ 
to  his  son  Charles  III.  -         HistofkiU 

aj^etch. 

As  for  Portugal,  a  succession. of  constant  vic- 
tories in  every  battle  formed  a  succession  of  great 
men^  who  found  themselves  worthy  to  reign  over 
:  so  military  and  enterprising  a  nation.  The  Por- 
tuguese, having  claimed  the  chief  honours  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Europe,  now  began 
to  follow  up  their  successes  by  expeditions  into 
Africa,  under  sucge.e^ding  monarqhs  of  a.  femjly 
whose  surnames  were  "just"  and  "  brave."  This  led 
to  that  eminence  of  the  Portuguese  iiiarine, 
which,  under  Prince  Henry,  produced  so  many  dis.- 
coveries,  and  enabled  Portugal  to  divide  with 
Spain  the  new  eastern  and  western  world  between 
them. 


Such  was  the  peninsula :  the  succeeding  sfaih/* 
reigns  varied  only  in  the  proportion  •  of  lan- 
gour  and  degradation,  by  which,  with  a  few 
sudden  exceptions,  they  were  characterised,  leav- 
ing society  without  spirit,  the  soil  without 
cultivation,  commerce  choked  by  the '  gold  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  war  without  enter- 
prize. 

As  it  is,  Spain  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  Provinces  of 

modem  Spun* 

Navarre^  Biscay,  and  the  Asturias,  to  the^  north. 
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Spain. 
Wert. 


SoQth. 


East. 
Centre. 


Of  which  Biscay  is  subdivided  into  the  provinces 
of  Alva,  Guipuscoa,  and  Biscay. 

Galicia  and  Estramadura  to  the  west. 

Andalusia,  Grenada,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mur- 
cia^  south. 

Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia,  to  the  eastm 

Leon  and  the  two  Castiles  compose  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  following  are  the  extent  and  capitals  of  the 
provinces,  in  pretty  nearly  the  course  which  will 
be  pursued  in  their  description. 


Plrovinoea.  Extent  in 

sqoaie  leagues. 

New  Castile 4,300 

Old  Castile 2,700 

JLeon 1,980 

Asturias 530 

Galicia i,250 

Estremaduia    •...••..  1,500 

Andalusia 2,600 

Grenada 1,300 

Murcia 1,100 

Valencia 1,520 

Catalonia  • 1^700 

Arragon :2>200 

Upper  Navarre   • 450 

Biscay,  Guipuscoa  and  Alva  440 

_ ,     ,   .     .          /-  Majorca  .  880 
Islands  in  the       1^,. 

Meditenanean    JMmorca.  80 

(ivica.  •  •  60 

Total $3,^90 


Greatest 

length. 

hraadth. 

Capitek. 

Leagues. 

Leagues. 

78 

95 

Madnd. 

76 

72 

Burgos. 

66 

40 

Leon. 

36 

16 

1 
Oviedow 

50 

25 

Compostdk. 

60 

41 

BadajoB. 

85 

50 

Seville. 

80 

40 

Grenada* 

42 

30 

Murcia. 

75 

25 

Valencia. 

58 

37 

Barcelona. 

64 

40 

Samgossa, 

31 

15 

Pampeluna. 

28 

21 

Bilboa. 

18 

13 

Palma. 

14 

7 

CiudadeUa» 

12 

^ 

Ivioi. 
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Nm  Coitile  iacludes  the  provmceq  pf  Madnd,    ^?a^.^ii!* 

Toledo,  Guad^l^ara,  Cuenja,  and  I^  Mancha,  ^^JJJJJ^^ 
and  has  abundance  of  corn  and  wine^  *^  pswriiif^ 

Of  the  province  of  Madrid  the  por 

lation  is    .  •  , ,  .  ^  ,  860,000 

7b/i^o S34,000 

Guadalaxara 1 14,000 

CktenfQt    .  .  p  ^  .  .  ,  ,  t  •  •  f  •  »  f  266,000 

La  Mancha  .  .  ,  ,  f  ,  ,  ^  .  ,  .  ?  ,  806,000 

Total  of  the  popujatiow    i,  ^  80,ooo 


••■«nnaOTHpa«0 


Two  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  square  league. 

Andalusia  includes  the  kingdom  of  Seville  and 
the  provinceii  of  Cordova  and  Jaen.     Fruits,  wine^ 
oil,  corn,  silk,  cotton,  cattje,  apd  horses^  sfP  its 
produce. 
OfSevillCf  the  population  is  ...  .      750,000 
(Of  which  the  City  of  Seville  con- 
tains 90,000) 

Cadiz , 66,000 

Cordova 266,009 

(Of  which  the   City  of  Cordova 
contains  32,000) 

Jaen 90,000 

^Of  which  the  City  of  Jaen  con- 
tains 27,000)  

Total  of  the  population    1 , 1 72,ooo 
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«    ,  ^     r    called  after  its  name,  olives,  lemons,  oranges,  nusiiUL 

Popnlatioa  of  ^^ 

the  profinces.    and  Other  fruits. 

Grena(20  contains  of  inhabitants    .  •      6GO,000 

(And  the  City  of  Grenada  Si,000) 
Malaga  contains 40,000 

The  produce  of  Murcia  is  wine,  fruits,  silk, 
honey,  rice,  vegetables,  soda,  &c. 

Its  population  is 340,000 

(Of  which  Carthagena  contains 
20,000.) 

Valenciay  the  garden  of  Spain,  produces  silk 
to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterlings  hemp, 
flax,  wool,  oil,  riqe,  wine,  raisins,  figs,  dates.  Sec 

The  population  about 900^000 

(Of  which  the  city  of  Valencia^ 

contain^  80,000 
Alicant.  .  20,000.) 

Majorca^  includes  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles,  of  little  utility  other  tha^  as  a 
Mediterranean  station. 

The  population  of  Majorca  about    1 35,000 

Minorca.  .  .  .       30,000 
Balearic  Isl^s  .     167,000 
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Catalonia  is  abundant  in  grass,  xice,  corn,  ve-    ^^®^,|^ 
getables,  oil,  flax,  and  hemp.  ^^^^O^ 

Its  population . 814,000  «»»S«'*«* 

(Of    which    Barcelona     nearly 
100,000.) 

I 

< 

Arragon  produces  com,  -  wine,  oil,  and  fruits. 

Its  population 624,000 

(Of  which  the  city  of  Saragossa 
36,000.) 

Nmarre  abounds  in  wine,  oil,  corn,  cattle,  and 
iron. 

The  population 30,()00 

(Of  which  •  Pampeluna  11,000.) 

'Biscay  (Fwc^ya^    comprbes   the  provinces   of 
Guipuscoa,  and  Dalava,  called  the  Yasconnas. 

Their  population  about     450,000 

(Of  which  3ilboa  c6|itai4S  about 

i?,oooo 


Old  Castile  comprehends  the  provinces  of  Bur- 
g03,  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila,  and  Montana ;  the 
cultivation  here  long  presented  a  picture  of  thp 
indolence  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  has  some  g^dens 
and  orchards ;  and,  at  the  city  of  Burgos^  a  small 
Tnanufactory  of  leather* 


\ 
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\b?Au  Th«  population  of  Burgos  ia   .  .  .    400.000 

Soria 170,000 


FopateikNi  of 

ib»piofio0f%  Segovia    ....     170,000 

^w&     115,000 

(Of  which  the  cities  of  Burgos 
and  Segovia  contain  about 
13,000  each.) 

Leon  has  six  provinces ;  Leon,  Pakncia,  Toro, 
Xamora,  Yalladolid,  and  Salamaoea.  Its  produce 
is  fine  wool. 

The  population  of  the 

province  of  . Leon,  is  •  .     250,000 

Paleneia  .  .  11S,000 
Toro  ....  150,000 
Xamora  .  .  74,000 
ValladoM  «  S00,000 
Salamanca  .    210,000 


■•^ 


996,000 
(Of  which  the  city  of  Valladolid 

contains 30,000 

And  that  of  Salamanca    .     15^000) 

The  fruit  of  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Asturias  if 
man, — ^hardy,  brave,  and  industrious. 

The  population  is  estimated  at    -  -    400,000 
(Of  which  Oviedo  contains  about 
8,000) 
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GallUia  affords  fine  pasturage,   aod  produces    ^^fj^^^ 
wine.    It  has  been  considered  as  the  best  peopled  p^JJ^J^^ 
of  any  part  of  Europe.  thepioftaccfc 

Its  population  is    ..,,.••.,     1,354,000 
(Of    which    Ferrol    contains 
20,000) 

E^tramadura  produces  wheats  fruit,  and  wine. 

Its  population 420,000 

(Of  which  Badajos  and  PIof' 
centia  contain  6,000  each). 


According  to  the  census  taken  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  1787,  the  emuneration  amounted 
to  a  population  of  10,868,150  souls. 

Cities 145 

Towns /.  .  .  4,572 

ViUages ;  •  .  .  •  12,732 

Husbandmen •  •  .  907,197 

Day-labourers 964,571 

Artizans 270,989 

Manufacturers    , 39,750 

Domestics 280,094 

Persons  belonging  to  the  Mili- 
tary Tribunal 77>844 
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^wff*?"  '^"^  population  of  Burgos  ifl   .  .  •    400,000 

^•P»»i»^  &^o«;itf    •  .  .  .     170,000 

Avila    )15,000 

(Of  which  the  cities  of  Burgos 
and  Segovia  contain  about 
13,000  each.) 


Leon  hat  six  provinces ;  Leon,  Pakncin,  Tore, 
Xamora,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca.  Its  produce 
is  fine  wooL 

The  population  of  the 

province  of  .  • Leon^  is  •  .    250,000 

Palencia  .  .  118,000 
Toro  ....  150,000 
Xamora  .  .  74,000 
Valladolid  «  S00,000 
Salamanca  .    S  10,000 


'»  mm 


996,000 
(Of  which  the  city  of  Valladolid 

contains 30,000 

And  that  of  Salamanca    .    15,000) 

The  fruit  of  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Asturias  it 
iwan, — ^hardy,  brave,  and  industrious. 

The  population  is  estimated  at    -  -    400,000 
(Of  which  Oviedo  contains  about 
8,000) 
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Gallicia  affords  fine  pasturage,    and  produces    '^^,^,.^ 
wine.    It  has  been  considered  as  the  best  peopled  p^^J^^ 
of  any  part  of  Europe.  ^  piofiiccfc 

Its  population  is ,  .  •     1,354,000 

(Of     which    Ferrol    contains 
20,000) 

E$tramadura  produces  wheat,  fruit,  and  wine. 

Its  population 420,000 

(Of  which  BadajoB  and  Plor 
centia  contain  6,000  each). 


According  to  the  census  taken  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  1787,  the  emuneration  amounted 
to  a  population  of  10,268,150  souls. 

Ciiics •  .  145 

Tamu 4,572 

ViUaget ;  .  .  .  .  12,732 

Husbandmen 907,197 

Day 'labourers  ...•••.••  964,571 

Artizans 270,989 

Manufacturers    o 39,750 

Domestics 280,094 

Persons  belonging  to  the  Mili^ 

tary  Tribunal 77i844r 
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V^^-v^^«^         Monks 57,515 

Census  of  Span 

kirsr.  Hidalgos^  or  Nobles 480,589 

Bachelors  and  Widowers     •  .  .    3,162,007 

The  enumeration  of  this  census  is  greater  by 
1,108,151  than  that  of  1768;  but  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  not  arising  from  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation but  the  superior  correctness  of  it  The 
former  was  taken  by  dioceses,  the  latter  by  govern- 
ments or  provinces. 

By  this  census  also  the  fact  was  obtained  that 
the  resources  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  by 
•that  vicinity,  accompanied  by  a  fertile  soiV  axt 
capable  of  counterbalancing  the  mischiefs  :  of-  a 
vicious  administration. 

It  is  thus  that  Gallicia,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  a  province 
without  canals,  navigable  rivers,  good  roads,  or 
any  other  branch  of  industry  than  its  cloth  manu- 
factory, navigation,  and  fisheries,  but  possessed  of 
a  soil  capable  of  rearing  every  vegetable  produc- 
tion, encompassed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
above  all  exempt  from  the  MestUy  though  not 
the  most  extensive,  is  the  most  populous,  province 
of  Spain. 
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Of  the  whole  of  these  we  shall  presently  take  a 
regular  view,  after  we  have  attended  to  a  more  imr  ^^▼JJ^ 
portant  branch  of  the  subject.  '^vi^^ 

If,  as  it  has  been  observed  .  by  one  well  versed  Mtimeii,  cnsi. 
in  human  nature,*  the  very  prejudices  of  a  people^ 
are  respectable,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary, 
for.  military  men  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  custoifts.of .  those  with  whom  they> 
are  to  act  as  allies,  or  even  to  .oppose :  as  enemies  ?. 
It  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to  conciliate  or  to  exer*; 
cise  caution ;  and  whoever  regards  the  strategema- 
tical  part  of ,  war  will  readily  recognize  the  bbliga* 
tions  he  may  owe  to  the  knowledge,  of  a  trifling 
custom.  . 

From  the  Moors,  Spain  received  the  prevailing, 
taste  for  spectacles,  tournaments,  and  the  tilting 
of.  the  maestranza ;  long  and  sounding  names  and 
titles ;  gallantry  and  the  language  of  romance : 
from  the  African  Berebs  gravity  of  countenance 
and  demeanour,  which  the  most  violent :  passions 
do  not  change;  and  a  suspicious : and  vindictive/ 
jealousy:  from  the  Goths,  frankness,  probity, 
courage,  and  patriotism  :^  the  latter  of  them  was 
confirmed  by  the  Romans,  who  added  the  love  oft 
greatness ;  and  their  own.superstition,  which/ how-/ 

.   *  Jean  Jacques  Rousseaif  • . 
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ever,  in  the  Spaniards  has  become  absolute  devo* 
tion.    Passion  with  them  pervades  every  thing. 

The  Spanish  character  is  patient  and  reli^ous, 
fiill  of  penetration  and  discretion^  but  slow  in  de- 
ciding; with  great  sobriety, — so  sober  that  the 
story  of  Strabo  is  still  remembered,  of  a  man  who 
threw  himself  into  a  fire  when  chatged  with 
dninkenness.  He  is  faithfal,  open,  cbaritaUe,  and 
friendly ;  generally  virtuous ;  but  insensible  to  the 
oharms  of  the  country,  congregating  in  citieSi  and 
therefore  supine,  except  when  roused  by  great 
occasions ;  ignorant  only  from  education.  His  po*- 
liteness  is  haughty,  but  decent ;  his  professions  of 
good- will  not  lively,  but  affectionate ;  his  general 
manner  is  entirely  his  own. 


The  military  virtues  of  the  Spaniards  in  the- 
wars  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  and  at  the  grand  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  astonished  the  world :  —  without 
bread,  water,  or  beds,  none  murmured,  nor  did 
obedience  ever  fail. 


Loyalty* 


They  are  loyal  to  their  monarchs*  The  count 
d'Aguilar  said  to  Philip  V.  on  his  life-guards^  ^  If 
your  majesty  had  resolved  to  sleep  in  the  great 
square  at  Madrid,  you  would  have  been  in  perfect 
safety,  the  market  would  not  have  begun  before 
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ulae  o*dock,  und  all  the  Castiltan*  w<mld  have    *5f  *jf 
served  you  as  guards  during  the  night*' 


They  are  also  extremely  national  t— ^  Where  NatuiMlhy. 
Madrid  is,  silence  the  world  i*'--says  the  ftei^tt&t 
proverb^  (donde  esta  Madrid  calle  d  mundo) ;  ttid 
agaiti^^"  When  the  devil  offered  adl  the  temptt^ 
tions  of  the  world)  it  was  fitftunate  that  Spain  WM 
hidden  behind  the  Pyrenees  f  The  veiy  cuihoUt* 
t^m  of  an  Irishman,  or  of  a  Frenohman,  and  eveo 
sometimes  of  an  Italian,  would  not  be  genetal^ 
admitted  as  a  claim  to  the  title  of  chriniaai  bf 
the  devout  populace^  ' 

They  are  brave  to  an  exiees^  but  their  bravery  om-heated 
fs  soon  heated  and  cooled;  passionate,  thfiy  4St  ''^' 
Uabte  to  be  panic-struck,  but  their  rage,  thouj^ 
generally  justly  excited,  know^  no  bdunds  ^  they 
have  often  been  led  to  ill-treat  prisonei^  wlmi 
they  ^ould  not  secure  ^eoi)  whidi  evkicea  itt 
principle  by  being  even  reduced  to  WttM  (A  ^iigffNO^ 
el  prisonero^  the  making  sure  of  them. 

The  Spaniard  etpresses  himself  Wtil  waA   it  Appeannces. 
graceful  under  his  doak ;  he  wears  and  tiaes  wilih 
ikitt  «t  kmg  sword ;  he  prefers  the  easy  round  kn^ 
attd  in  ha  ordinary  dress  the  colour  of  Uaok^  iftA 
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^eii.^ii?'    niilitary  one  he  seeks  the  gayest  colours. .   He  live* 
as  well  in  his  general  economy  as — he  can. 

tim  ladioL  Of  the  female  character,  in  a  work  addressed  to 

military  men,  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  More  va^ 
riable,  as  in  many  other  countries,  than  the  mal^ 
the  Spanish  lady  almost  always  possesses  charms 
which  it  is  dangerous  even  to  describe.  Let 
the  amiable  and  polite  young  soldier,  full  of 
chivalrous  consideration,  beware,  and.  the  fond 
maid  at  home,  fair  holder  of  his  early  promises^ 
guard  his  heart  from — faces  perfectly  oval,  hair  of  a 
fine  clear  auburn,  large  black  eyes,  and  mouths 
full  of  graces,  exercised  in  modest  attitudes  and 
simple  habits,  that  often  recal  to  recollection  the 
soft  simplicity  of  Grecian  beauty,  charming  with 
the  delights  of  a  thousand  loves;  countenances 
full  of  sensibility  and  vivacity ;  and  wanting  no- 
thing but  an  inclination  to  the  guidance  of  reasoQ 
to  be  the  angels  they  so  often  represent  in  the 
masque  of  comedy. 

Famiij  afiec-         Who  docs  not  laud  that  commendable  feeling  of 

the  Spaniards  which  induces  them  never  to  dis- 
charge  a  domestic  by  whom  they  have  been  weU 
served?  What  is  more,  those  who  served  undet 
the  father  and  mother  pass  their  feeble  years  aod 


tion. 
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die  under  ^  the  same  roof  with  those  of,  the  son ;  -a    ^^f^pf„^ 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  ^^IJ!^^^^ 
retinue  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  *°°"- 

The  rosary^  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin^<»ra»'«i'«^^ 
^^^>  graces,  and  is  placed  to  guard,  the  persond 
of  male  and  female. on  every. occasion ^ and  a -sir 
milar  regard  is  paid  to  apparitions  and  sepulchres; 
They  strew  their  tombs  with  flowers,  as  did  their 
fathers  of  Greece  and  Rom^.  and  sprinkle  them 
with  the  holy  water,  that  the  .fire  which  purges 
the  deceased  of.  their  sins  may  act  more  gently. 
The  amiable  and  Jnnocent  female  is  generally: em-* 
ployed  in  the  latter  service  to  a  father  or  brother; 
may  she  never,  as  prayed  by  a  tender  female  writer^ 
sprinkle  the  grave. of  her  lOver!  The  utmost  ro* 
mance  of  Catholicism  is  here  enjoyed. 


t  •• 


TTie  Spaniards  never  carry  light  into  anapart-^  i><wMatic. 
ment  without  saying  '^  Blessed  be  the  holy  sacrar 
ment  of  the  altar,**  and  are  answered,  "  Forever.*! 
Their  salutation  is  "  God  keep  you,"  and  theii 
farewel,  "  Go  with  God  and  the  Virgin."  The  ad- 
dress on  visiting  is  **  Deo  gratias,  .  Ave  Maria," 
wliicb  is  answered,  ^'  Sine  pecado  conqebida."  Eas- 
ter week  is  the  peripd  of  general  communicatioii 
and  confession,  aad  though  ipuch  violated  is.nieire^  , 
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theless  to  be  regarded  by  strangers  with  paHkulaP 
xespect 

In  all  the  etiquettes  of  social  life  the  Spaniordi 
are  peculiarly  attentive.  Are  you  confined  by  ill* 
nessy  those  whose  visits  might  not  bftve  been  ex- 
pected in  health  attend  you.  The  btrth-day  oon- 
pliments  are  scHnetimes  the  only  visit  in  the  whole 
year. 


singular  cus- 
toms. 


Bleeding  is  so  common  among  the  Spaniards^ 
(particularly  the  females,)  that  freqa.ent  bfindness 
is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence.  Instead  of 
the  arm  it  is  usually  performed  in  the  hand'  or  ftotr 
Females  are  bled  three  or  four  times  a  month,  and 
sick  persons  are  usually  expressed  ta  be  better 
after  being  merely  bled  as  often. 


Such  are  the  general  traits  under  this  head  which 
occur  as  the  most  prominent  at  present.  The- pro- 
vinces, formerly  kingdoms,  however,  have  pm- 
served  at  least  a  distance  of  manner  from  the  capi* 
tal  and  from  each  other. 


The  Spanish 
provinces. 


The  brave  Asturiansy  possessing  all  the  virtuoM 
qualities  of  their  countrymen,  like  the  people  of 
our  own  northern  regions,  are  chiefly  eminent  in 
civil  servitude;  and,  if  not  exercised  in  refitiemeii(% 
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tf»  at  least  AiJrtutdy  eJ^act  in  the  performance  of    ?^^^^^ 

Of  <he  Asftifiaiis,  the  l(nre  of  liberty  has  been  »o°»- 
already  noticed ;  it  characterises  their  manners,  and 
Is  quite  necessary  to  be  allowed  to  the  riide  but 
hdtiest  pdasbiitry  Hi  an  estimate  of  them. 

Th6ie  of  Oallicia,  in  the  same  manner,  usually 
exercise  their  industry  where  it  has  been  rendered 
difficiilt  by  the  refinements  of  a  peculiar  civilization. 
They  represent  the  people  of  Auvergne  or  ou^ 
6wn  Welch,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  mountaineers. 

The  C<w/i7i«<iw  are  haughty,  contemplative,  and' 
speak  but  little ;  they  are  coldly  polite,  but  free 
from  afiectation :  mistrustful,  and  not  giving 
their  friendship  till  they  have  long  studied  the  cha*- 
racter  of  the  friend.  They  have  genius,  strength 
of  mind,  profound  and  solid  judgements^  and  are 
adapted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

Not  a  single  hotise,  says  a  religious  traveller,  i$ 
fX)  be  found  in  Madrid  which  does  not  possess  a 
portrait  or  bust  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Thri 
consumption  of  flowers  for  her  coronation  is  im- 
me^se,  and  the  labour  of  milliners  in  her  deco-* 
tation  idcessatit  The  Virgin  is  the  friend,  con-^ 
fidant,  and  subfect  of  adoration,  of  the  Spahiatd, 
arid  is  snpposed  to  be  constantly  watching  ove* 
him.  Hence  the  name  of  Mary  constantly  Imng§ 
on  his  lips,  mixes  in  his  complipients,  and  influ- 
ences his  wishes.    In  speaking  and  writbg  bis 

hS 
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^cn?v^iu    ^PP^^l  is  always  to  the  Virgin.    The  Iadie»  are 
J^^^^'^^^    the  same :  and  this  deity  of  Catholicism  is  even 

Manner^  cu*-  •^ 

^^  called    upon   in    forming   billets  doiis   and   the 

tenderest  of  assignations. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  that 
the  custom  of  premature  burial  so  much  ^pie* 
vailed,  thai:  a  lazy  sleeper  would  run .  the  cfaaooe 
of  being  buried  alive. 

The  Andalusian  is  much  of  what  an  Englishtnaa 
might  call  the  '^  good  fellow  "  of  Spain,  and  is  a* 
very  distinct  character  from  his  countiymen ;  he> 
laughs,  drinks,  boasts,  exaggerates,  and  bullies,  with 
the  men;  dances,  gossips,  and  makes  love^  with 
the  women;  and  makes  vain  offers  of  his  piuse^ 
and  is  ready  for  pfeasure  to  all.  , 

Subtlety  is  the  characteristic  of  the  inhabitantSr 
of  Valencia  :  from  this  prov  ince  come  the  charla*. 
tans  of  Spain  :  idle  and  insincere,  they  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  all  things  and  all  persons. 

Catalonia  is  the  nursery  of  arts  and  trades.  Its 
inhabitants,  industrious,  active,  and  laborious^  have 
always  considered  themselves  a  distinct  people,  and 
have  often  evinced  impatience  of  the  indolence  o^ 
their  government,  and  their  countrymen  of  the 
other  provinces.  Their  spirit  has  often  reached  re-.- 
volt,  and  excited  fears  of  their  even  attempting  to 
separate  from  the  parent- government.  , 

The  repeated  divisions  of  Spain  would  naturall/ 
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affect  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.   About  the    ^°??,}' 

CRAP*  II* 

time  of  the  Punic  wars,  it  was  divided  into  hither  ^^^^'^''*^^ 

'  Manners;  ci»« 

and  farther  Spain,  the  fomier  consisting  of  the  *"™^ 
provinces  northward  of  the  Ebro  and  the  latter 
those  beyond  that  river.  Another  division  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  And  again  its 
division  occurs  into  several  small  kingdoms,  the 
appellations  of  which  are  continued  to  this  day. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  consisted  of  three  states, 
Castile,  Aragar,  and  Portugal,  the  two  first  of  • 
which  comprised  the  territory  of  Spain. 

Such,  however,  are  the  principal  characteristics 
to  be  remarked  among  the  Spaiiiards ;  and  whoever 
would  succeed  in  cultivating  the  good-will  of  these 
inhabitants  as  allies,  or  successfully  command  them 
as  soldiers,  will  not  neglect  to  have  reference  to 
them  on  every  occasion. 

The  climate  is  very  variable :  the  more  northern  caimat©. 
provinces  are  ivet  and  cold,  the  south  wet  and 
scorching,  and  the  middle  dry  and  hot;  near  the 
equinoxes  it  seldom  rains  in  the  southern  and 
middle  parts,  which  causes  the  air  to  be  tranquil 
and  excessively  hot  in  three  summer  months 
(June,  July,  and  August);  the  nights,  however,* 
are  refreshingly  cool.  The  droughts,  to  which  the 
country  is  liable,  have  produced  great  effects,  as 
the  conflagration  of  forests,  particularly  that  of 
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the  Pyrenees,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
dried  up  the  springs,  and  rent  the  earth  in  clifts,  still 
perceivable.  The  heat  of  the  southern  provinoes 
i^  generally  allayed  by  the  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  mountaiqs  which  run  across  the  whole  of 
$pain.  Towards  the  north  and  north  east  moun^ 
taiqs  the  cold  is  insupportable.  The  hills,  extendr 
ipg  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  southern  moua- 
t^ins,  covered  with  snow,  are  so  ram»t  M  lo  afr 
feet  fruit  and  grain,  rust  iron,  and  excite  add  ud 
putrid  fermentation,  as  well  as  to  d^troy  bealtb^ 
to  whibh,  perhaps,  the  diet  in  son^e  parts  ci  die 
Asturias  contribi^te^ ;  yet  longevity  i$  very  gmeva}. 


Civil  economy. 
jVJadricL 


In  a  view  of  the  civil  economy  of  Sp^in,  the  m? 
pital  is  the  grand  central  object  from  which  wc 
must  set  out. 

While  many  illustrious  cities  have  become  de* 
serted  villages,  Madrid,  from  a  mean  town,  built  on 
a  sterile  spot,  has  become,  in  some  respects,  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  no  suburbs;  and 
announces  by  nothing  the  approach  to  a  great  me* 
tropolis.  Its  outline  is  formed  by  small  domes  and 
spires;  in  the  distance,  the  snow- topped  mountains 
of  Guadarama. 

Reaching  the  banks  of  tlie  Manzansres,  a  su« 
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perb  bridge,  designed  by  John  de  Herrera,  up*    bookl 
wards  of  seven  {luiidred  paces  in  length,  and  about 


Cifil  edoadmp 

thirty  broad,  built  with  cut  stones,  and  a  parapet  Madrid. 
breast  high,  announces  the  approach  to  the  ro3ral 
residence,  by  the  gate  of  Segovia. 

Approached  on  the  side  of  the  Escqrial,  Madrid 
appears  well.  You  cross  a  small  forest  of  ash-ti-ees^ 
which  exhibits  several  good  points  of  view,  with 
agreeable  pieces  of  water. 

The  small  river  of  the  Manzanares  runs  at  some 
distance  under  the  heights  of  Madrid.  It  is  almost 
shallow  enough  in  all  parts  to  be  forded  by  car- 
riages. 

It  has  a  large  bridge  at  Toledo,  formed  like  that 
of  Segovia,  to  guard  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
river,  which  ordinarily  ridicules  the  idea  of  a 
bridge. 

The  gate  of  San  Vicente  is  new,  and  the  palace 
is  approached  through  it  by  a  steep  ascent.  It  is  ia 
many  respects  superb,  and  possesses  an  infinite  va^ 
liety  of  paintings,  of  the  Spanish  masters,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  religious  schooL 

Nearly  in  front  of  the  palace  is  the  armeria,  ot 
arsenal,  in  which  is  a  collection  of  antient  and  foreign 
arms,  in  fine  order  and  disposed  with  great  care. — 
It  comprises  that  of  the  antient  American  warrior^ 
the  armour  and  suit  of  mail  of  the  kings  of  Spaing ' 
particularly  St  Ferdinand^  and  did  also  the  sword 
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worn  by  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  till  the 
emperor,  Napoleon,  by  a  political  airangemen^  pro- 
cured it  to  be  returned  to  him  by  Godoy  and  Ce- 
Tallos. 

The  palace  of  Buen  Retiro  exhibits  nothing  re- 
gular or  attractive  in  any  one  point  of  view :  the 
gardens  the  same,  notwithstanding  several  statoei^ 
and  magnificent  decorations. 

The  antient  palace  commands  a  view  of  the 
walk  of  the  Prado,  so  much  celebrated  in  every 
respect. 

It  forms  a  broad  walk,  adorned  with  handsome 
fountains,  and  divided « into  avenues  by  rows  of 
trees.  It  extends  along  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  town,  and  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  from  which  proceed  the 
broadest  and  finest  streets  of  Madiid.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  the  gardens  and  j>leasure-grounds 
of  the  Retiro,  lately  degraded  to  a  shooting- 
ground. 

This  is  the  promenade  of  the  heau  monde  of 
Madrid,  where  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar, 
pass  in  review,  and  some  consideration  is  neces- 
sary to  the  customs  of  the  place. 

The  citizen  still  preserves  the  remains  of  the 
antient  toga.  All  the  men  wear  cocked  hats,  and 
smoke  ^igars,  for  which  purpose  boys  run  upland 
down  with  a  kind  of  slow  torch,  which  bums 
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without  flaming.     Water-carriers   also  vend  the    ^?^^„^ 
cool  water  from  the  neighbouring  fountains;  and  ^fp^*^^^ 
the  cries  of  fire  and  Mrater  are  prevalent  in  the  Madrid. 
mingled  buz  of  the  croud. 

It  is  here  that  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
ladies  are  such  as  might  enchant  every  beholder. 
Thdr  simple  and  elegant  dress,  veils  only  half 
covering  their  faces,  a  walk  of  freedom,  and  looks 
attractive  without  immodesty,  are  a  small  part 
of  the  charms  which  thrill  every  breast 

At  sun-set  the  church  and  convent  bells  ^ve 
the  signal  for  the  evening  prayer  to  the  Virgin: 
a  general  silence  ensues,  and  every  being  is,  for  a  mo- 
ment, recalled  to  himself  and  his  devotions.  Every 
thing  is  soon  resumed,  but  for  that,  certainly  awe- 
ful  moment  the  solemnity  is  not  to  be  interrupted. 

There  are  in  Madrid  four  literary  academies,  of 
considerable  standing ;  that  of  Spanish^  employed 
like  those  of  France  and  Italy  on  a  Dictionary,  and 
the  collation  of  national  works :  that  of  History^ 
occupied  in  preserving  the  historical  monuments 
of  their  country,  and  which  did  itself  so  much  ho- 
nour by  the  liberal  manner  in  which  it  received, 
from  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  a  history  of  their 
own  politics  and  discoveries.  To  it  Dr.  Robertson 
received,  on  tlie  publication  of  his  America,  ad- 
mission as  a  member,  through  M.  Campomanes 
and  Lord  Grantiey^  ambassador,  and  a  translation 
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^■A^.^u?'  ^^  ^'  ^^  '^^^i  to  be  executed  by  Don  Ramon  do 
Guevara.  The  work,  however,  became  obnoxious 
to  some  parties  more  politic  than  wisfi,  and  what 
are  enlightened  academics  to  the  expediencies  of 
political  power  ? 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  the  Spanish  litem^ 
ture,  that  learning  has  never  flourished  enough  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  form  tlie  taste  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  genius  and  imagination  will  not  atone 
for  the  want  of  taste  and  erudition  in  a  prose  writefi* 
Hence  these  countries  ai*e  scarcely  known  in  the 
republic  of  letters  but  by  their  poeta«  Cervanttt 
himself  must  be  chiefly  considered  a  poet.  Ca^ 
moens  entirely  so. 

The  Spaniards  call  their  nine  most  favourite  mI^ 
thors  tlie  nine  Spanish  muses.  These  consist  of 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega ;  Don  Esteben  de  Villegars ; 
Quevedo;  Count  Bernardino  de  Rebdledo;  La« 
percia  Leonardo  de  Argensola,  and  his  brother 
Bartolom6 ;  father  Luis  de  Leon ;  Lope  de  Vega ;; 
and  Don  Francisco  de  Baja  y  Aragon,  prince  of 
Esquilache*  Many  of  equal,  and  some  8uperios> 
merit  are  excluded  from  the  list 

Madrid  contains  1 5  gates,  1 8  parishes ;  35  coin 
vents  of  monks,  and  51  of  nuns ;  39  colleges^  hosptf 
tals  or  houses  of  charity ;  between  7  and  8,000  dwell* 
ing-houses,  and  about  140,000  inhabitants. 
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The  ptiocipal  streets  are  wide»   ^traight^  and 
clea^;  fttnong  the  most  populous  are  those  of  Al-  cuSu^CS^ 
cala,  Atocha,  Toliedo,    and  the  Calk  Grande,  or  ^"^^ 
great  3treet.    The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  wot 
very  large,  with  a  few  esiceptioas. 

The  squares  are  not  regular.  The  principal 
are  those  of  San  Joachim,  Sol,  Lasganitas,  San 
Domingo,  La  Cevada,  and  the  Plaza  Mayor.  The 
latter  is  1536  feet  in  circuit;  in  the  centre,  of  which 
18  held  a  market.  The  houses  in  it  are  numerous, 
five  stories  high,  ornamented  with  balconies;  a 
piazza  beneath  the  houses  is  formed  round  the 
squares. 

The  other  streets  and  squares  have  fountains  of 
excellent  water :  the  air  is  pure ;  the  weather  va- 
riable. 

The  verdure  and  shade  of  the  banks  of  the 
Manzanares  are  the  principal  beauties  of  Madrid ; 
an  extensive  canal,  long  begun,  will  add  to  them, 
and  to  the  utilities  of  the  place. 

From  Madrid  post-roads  lead  in  various  direc-  pon-roadft 
tions,  under  arrangements  which  have  their  cer- 
tain excellences. 

The  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  is  the  one  which 
principally  furnishes  post-horses  for  carriages. 

The  royal  post-office  at  Madrid  keeps  riding 
horses,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight  and  up- 
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^cu?^u     ^^^i  ^^^i  ^'  every  post-house  in  Spain,  sik-at 
^^v^^^  least  are  kept,  of  which  two  are  always  in  readi- 
ness.    They  are  small  but  serviceable. 
0  The  first  range  of  these  post-roads  are  from  Ma- 

drid to  the  Royal  Residences*. 


ITAGSS.  LSIOUES.^ 

From  Madrid  to  S,  Ildefotuo, 

From  Madrid  to  Abolagas  -  -  2 

Lbs  Mstas  -  -. 2 

Fonda  de  la  Trinidad    -  2 

Salineras     -------  i 

Navalejos  -------  2 

Castrejones    ------  2 

S  Ildefonso    ------  2 

7  14 

From  Madrid  to  Araryua. 

From  Madrid  to  los  Angeles  -  2 

Espartinas     - .-  3 

Aimnjaes    -------  2 

3  7 

From  Madrid  to  the  EscuriaL 

From  Madrid  to  Abulagas  -  -  2 

Fyente  de  Retamar  -  -  2 

Galapagar  -------  2 

The  Eacurial 2 

4  8 

From  Madrid  to  Pardo, 

From  Madrid  to  Pardo     -  -  -  2 

1  2 


STAOIf. 


LBAOUSV. 


ComffiuitieatiaM  hetweem  the  fnyal  Be* 
sidenca  and  the  chirf  Boadi  .*  Jrom 
S,  Ildefmao  to  the  Roadi  kmdi^  tf 
AndaUuia,  Barcdauh  VaUnda,  Mi 
da,  and  Cmlhagena, 


From  S.Ildefonso  toC«(rgon( 
Navalejos  ------ 

Salineras    .-..-■. 
Fonda  de  la  Tiimdad 
Las  Matas     -  •  -  -  - 
Abulagas    ------ 

Madrid 


14w 


At  whicb  latter  place  each  of  tfa«- 
above  great  roads  commemxs. 


Jrom  S.  Ild^onto  to  the  Road  to 
France. 

From  S.  Ildefonso  to  Collado 

Herrooso    ------  4 

La  VeUUa S 

Las  Navas    ------  S 

Fresnillo  de  la  Fueute  -  4 

4  14 


This  is  the  first  stage  apon  the  roftd 
which  begins  at  Madrid. 


*  The  Spanish  league  is  equal  to  four  English  nilei» 


UILITAET  VIEW  OF  THE  P£NINS.VLA. 
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LBAOUEf. 


fViom   S.  Udefmuo  to  the  Road  to 
"^"^t,  Oatieia,  ^i^  Aiturw, 


From  S.  Ildefonso  toVabeqiiilB 
Viliacastm  ....... 


8 


STAOEl. 


LBAOvti.     BOOK  L 

■  CHAP.    II. 


From  los  Angeles    -  •  -  .  ^  ..      5 
Ma^ S 


MeM«f8dioMl4 


This  uthe  first  sta^e  on  the  road  to 
Castile. 


From  S.  Ildrfonso  to  ihe  Road  leading 
to  Ettranadwra  and  PortugaL 


FromS.Ildefotiso  to  Castrejonei 
Navalejos  --....- 

Salmons     .-.-..- 
Fonda  de  la  Trinidad  > 
las  Matas  ....... 

Abolagas    ....... 

Mostows     ....... 


•  X 


i 

4 


Here  we  enter  opoh  the  ▼aiiont 
roads  leading  'firom  tbo  capital. 

From  ifrmt^ucz  to  ihe  Road  leadHig  fo 
Portugal  and  Ettremadura, 

From  Aranjnez  to  lUescas  .  -        4^ 
Valmojado    ......        4 

«  8§ 


16 


Here  we  eater  npon  the  road  to 
Istremadara  and  PortagaL 

From  Aran^ua  to  ihe  Road  leading  to 
Barcelona  and  Jtafy* 

From  AranjQes  to  Bayona  de 

Tajngua     .-.--.  ft 

Arganda  ...--.--  4 

Loeches  ---....-  2 


8 


To  La  Venta  de  Meco  -  -  -  -        3} 

4  m 


Here  the  road  £rom  Madrid  to  Bar* 
celona  begins. 

From  ifnay  net  to  ihe  Roads  leading  to 
France,  Old  CattUe,  Galicia,  md 
the  AsturioM, 

From  Anojoei  to  Eiptriinai  ,      2 


First  stage  iipqo  this,  road. 


From  Aranjuet  to  ihe  Roadt'leai^&ng  to 
ihe  Kmgdomt  of  Valencia  a$id  Mwreuu 

FromAraiijaeztoFaenteduena        7 
Tarancon   .......        5 


10 


This  is  the  first  stage  npon  tiiis  road. 

From  Anayua  to  ihe  Comxnt  of  Cat- 
tenor. 


From  Aranjnez  to  Villamejor 
la  Venta  de  Valdecaba 
Cfaoeca   ........ 

Cuerva    --.--... 


S 
5 


To  the  Convento  del  Castanar 


15 


xrom 


toYdfencM. 


From  Aranjaes  to  Castillejo  - 
La  Casa  d'Arabere  -  - 
LaCasa  de  kw  Padres  de 
San  Pedro  Martir  - - 
Mora  .-..-.-.. 
Yebenes  -------- 


t 
t 

t 

t 


10 


no 
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LBAflVBl.  R  8TAOB1 


Ihm  ike  Eteurid  to  tiie  MMdi  kdOhg 
to  Andaluna,  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
Marcia,  and  Carthagena, 


from  (fie  Eacorial  to  GaUpiiigar  2 
Poente  de  Retamar  9 
Abolasas    .....  f 
9 


Abalagas 


*te 


l¥here  the  above  roadt  ^r^'yiir* 


iVmi  the  Etcwial  to  the  Road  leading 
to  France, 

Ticm  thrEseurial  to  Ouadar- 

nuna  ------  2 

SaltMnM   -  -  •  -  •  9 

Cboni  -  .  ^  .  .  .  f  I 

CabaoiUaa 9 

rt'iii  I  111      III  ■ 


fVinii  Pnrdoto  AeBomk  ioAeXmg* 
domi  of  Valeneia,  Mwrekig  Arr^ong 
and  jtndflfciiiti. 


From  Faitfc)  to  Madrid    •  -  - 


Here  we  enter  upon  the  roads  t» 
the  above  placet. 


From  Pardo  to  ike  Bead  taFnmte^ 
From  PMo  tfr  AleobetillM  -  •       9 


H  R  road. 


Which  is  the  first  stege  on  tho 


Hera  the  road  to  France  begins. 

FrsM  tfte  Eicurial  to  the  Road  leading 
to  Old  CattUo,  GaBeia,  and  Ote  At- 
toHas. 

From  the  Sscmial  to  Oaadar- 

rama   •-..-.        f 


From  Pardo  to  the  Road  to  Old  Cattik, 
GaUcia,  aad  ike  AMtarioi^ 


From  Pardo  to  the  Paeate  de 
RelinwBr    >  •  -  •  « 


9 


Where  each  of  the  above  roads 
begins. 

FromtkoEtomMtotkohomiioEttre' 
madoTuand  Portugal, 

From  the  EsMrial  toViHanoe- 

▼a  de  la  Canada  3 

Navalcaiaaro   -  •  •       3 


H 


Here  we  kXkm  the  great  road; 


FVomPardotothe  RoadtoEwtrmadmm 
andPortugaL 


FIrom  Fbdo  to  Abolagas 
Mostoles    .  -  •  • 


^* 


Hava  the  great  road  conmeiMear 


Which  b  the  first  stage  on  the  road 
to  EstfMMdM*, 
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BOOKI. 
Expenses  of  a  Post-Cham  or  Gig  from  Madrid  to  the  Vnrv^«"«^ 

-^  -r>  Bietofpoil- 

Royal  RiEsiDEwcEs.  iiig, imr^iMai- 

teied  by  present 
ReguJffted.bjf.  iht  Biford  for  n^permUnding  the  RaU$  of  Poitiiig  ihfoufjhma        circamstancesa 

the  Singdonu  ^ 


T 


■M^JLlfc. 


From  Madrid  to  Pardo.. 


To  Aranjaez 
&  the  EscariaL 


ToS.Ii<U£DDflo^ 


KeaUYelloD 


.. 


AfNur  of  Isoldes  -.-- ---- 

With  a  post-chaise  ---------- 

fbor  moles .------ 

Chaise  with  room  for  two  pefaoos   —  - 

A  more  elegant  one —  -^- 

If  the  chaise  belongs- to  the  tiaveller  -  - 

A  gig - 

A  better  kia4   -. ---- 

If  the  ^g  beloD|^  to  the  traveller  -  -  - 


R»  viL 


45 

294 

45 

336 

3r 

196 

32 

175 

36 

189 

26 

'         147 

24 

126 

28 

146 

20 

98 

616 

7D0 

42^ 

364 

392 

368 

266 

f94 

2td 


NoTB. — Something  most  be  given  both  to  the  postillion  and  the  man  who 
stts  upon  the  shafts,  at  every  stage*  When  travelling  with  a  [tair  of  horses^ 
the  fbrmer  expects  four  reals,  and  the  latter  two.  When  there  is  only  one 
postillion,  four  reals  are  generally  given  at  each  stage. 

*  The  Real  de  Vellon,  or  of  copper,  is»in  value,  something  less  than  thteepenee* 


PosT-RoADsyrom  Madrid  to  the  variotus  Cities  of  Na^ 
varre,  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Castiie,  PerpignaUf  and 
Majorca. 


STAGES. 


LXAOUES. 


From  Madrid  to  Gumialnorap  CaJa" 
tayud,  Samgoua,  FrogOt  Ltrida, 
Cervera,  Baipceioua,  Gerona,  Per- 
pienan,.  and  BaUna,  m  the  Idand  of 
Majorca, 

From  Madrid  to  Torrejon  d'Ar- 

dos  ---------  4 

la  Venta  de  Meco  -  -  -  Sk 

Gaadalaiara    -----  3} 

Torrija    -  - 3 

Gfigancgot    -  ^  -  -  -  •  3 


8TAOC8. 


1^ 


LXAOVSS. 


Almadrones  --.-.• 
Torremocha  ------ 

Bajarrabal  -.-••• 
Lodares    -  —  -  -  -  • 
Arcos     -------- 

Monreal  d*Ariza    -  -  - 
Cetina  -------- 

Rubierca  -  .  .  ^  -  •  . 
Ateca  -'•------ 

Calatayud    •••-•. 


2}    tfearared 
3 

t 

2t 
2t 
3 
t 
t 
1 
f 


40 


no 


CAJiFAioirff  IN*  sYAisr  A190  txntvaAX^ 


BOOK  L      iTAOBf. 


LBAflVSl.  I  8TAOB1 


JFVom  Ae  Eteurial  to  tfte  1tMd$  Uddhg 
to  Andahma,  Baredona,  Vdtnda, 
Murda,  and  Carthagena, 


from  fbeEacorial  to  GaUpiigar 
Pnente  de  Retamar 


AboUi 
HkuSd 


gas 
Id  . 


2 

9 


fVinii  P»d$  to  the  Bamit  to  iftc ^ 

domi  ef  Valattia,  Mwrekig  Am^gomt 
and  jtndflfciiiti. 


From  Futio  to 


*te 


Where  the  above  roadt  fomwffnce. 


Here  we  enter  upon  the  loadi  t» 
the  above  placet. 


Prmn  the  Eteurial  to  the  Road  leading  |    JVvm  Pardo  to  the  Baad  la  rVifC 
to  France, 


From  thrEseuial  to  Guadar- 

rama  •---••  2 

SaltMnnM   -  -  •  -  «  9 

Choaaa   .  .  i«  .  -  .  2| 

CabaDiUaa 9 

rt  ii                 I                                                                                   111  lii          ■ 
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Here  the  road  to  France  beguis. 

From  the  Eteurial  to  the  Boad  leading 
UfOld  OtttUe,  GaHeia,  and  the  At- 
turiat. 

From  the  £8caria]  to  Goadar- 

rama    ......        2 


Where  each  of  the  above  roads 
begins. 

From  the  Eteurial  to  the  Hood  to  Ettre- 
maduraand  Portugal, 

From  the  Esoarial  to  Vilbnoe- 

va  de  la  Canada  3 

Navaiearnero    -  -  -        3 


Hara  the  great  road  Goromeneet^ 


From  Plido  td  Atoobeifihf  - ' 


9 


1 


Which  is  the  first  itoge   on 
road. 


From  Pardo  to  the  Road  to  OidCatiUe, 
Galicia,  and  the  A0tafia$^ 


From  Pardo  to  the  Pnente  de 
Befumar     -  «  •  •  « 


H 


Here  we  follow  the  great  road.^- 


FrmnPardo  to  the  Road  to Eatremaimm 
and  Portugal, 


From  Pardo  to  Abolagai 
Mostoles    -  -  -  • 


i* 


Which  is  the  first  stage  on  the  mtA 
to  EstreoMdmii. 
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BOOKT. 

QHAP.  tC. 

Expenses  of  a  Past-Chaim  or  Gig  from  Madrid  to  the  v-ijf^v^t^ 

^  -r»  Katetofpoit- 

ROYAL  RiESlDEWCES.  Ilig,  anlcMM al- 

tered by  present 
RegfUfited  by,  iht  Board  for  ntpermUnding  the  Rata  of  Poituig  ihfoufjhma        circamsUncef^ 

the  Singdonu  ^ 


aac 


From  Madrid  to  Pardo. 


KeallYdkm/ 

A  fNur  of  Isories 45 

With  a  po8t-chai9e  ----------  45 

fbor males --------  39^ 

Chaise  with  room  for  two  persons 32 

A  more  elegant  one    —  ---  —  --  36 

If  the  chaise  be|QQ|^  to  the  ts^veller  -  -  26 

A  gig —  -  24 

A  b^er  kind 28 

If  the  ^g  beloDip  to  the.  traveller  -  -  -  20 


To  Aranjuez 
&  the  EscuriaL 


ToS.IIde£DDSO^ 


R*  viL 


i^« 


H.  vn. 


294 

616 

336 

^    7D0 

196 

42<^ 

175 

364 

189 

392 

147 

<    368 

12a 

Wo9 

146 

f94 

98 

2td 

NoTX. — Something  most  be  given  both  to  the  postillion  and  the  man  who 
stts  opon  the  shafts,  at  every  stage.  When  travelhne  with  a  ^r  of  horses^ 
the  fbtmer  expects  four  reals,  and  tiie  latter  two.  Wheo  there  is  only  one 
postillion,  fbar  reals  are  generally  given  at  each  stage. 

*  The  Real  de  Vellon,  or  of  copper,  is»in  valoe,  something  less  than  threepcDce^ 


'PosT'-RoAD^  from  Madrid  to  the  various  Cities  of  Na^ 
varre,  Arragon^  Cataloniaf  Ca$tite,  Perpignan,  and 
Majorca. 


•TAOrs. 


lxaoi;e8. 


From  Madrid  to  GuadfilaMorUf  Calo' 
tayud,  Saragoua,  FragUf  Lerida, 
Cervera,  BoKelotia,  Geroma,  Per- 
jngnan,.  and  PaUna,  m  the  Idand  of 
Blajarea, 

From  Madrid  to  Torrejon  d'Ar- 

dos  ---------  4 

la  Venta  de  Meco  -  -  -  3} 

Gaadalaiara    -----  3} 

Torrija    -'-------  S 

Gngancgot    -  ^  -  •  •  •  3 


8TAOC8. 


LXAOVSS. 


Almadrones  ------  j^ 

Torremocha  ------  S 

Boiarrabal  •-.-•-  i^ 

lodares ftZ 

Arcos    ..-..--.  2f 

Monreal  d*Ariza    -  -  -  3 

Cetina  --------  2 

Rubierca  --.-...  % 

Ateca  ---------  1 

Calatayud     --•-•-  f 


1^ 


llearared  fMi^ 


4a 


CAHPAIQK8  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTVOAL. 


From  Saiagous  lo  Zueis  -  -  -  4 

Almudebmr S 

BaeKs 3 

VdilUi 3i 

lu  ZellM 1} 

BaibsMTO   ■---.-.  3 


.  See  the  road  to  VBlencia  and  Bu- 
cctons,  below;  bj  turning  back,  we 
Can  go  Dot  only  to  Valencia  bj  tba 
poflt-road,  bat  alio  lo  Madrid,  Co- 
lUDiiBi  and  other  places. 

From  Valencia  we  parsae  Ihe  poit- 
TO*d  to  (be  citiei  of  Sail  f  elipe,  Xiio- 


na,  Aliunte,  OnhoeU,  and  Hncia. 
At  thia  laat  town  we  retume  tbe  pcnt- 
roadi  to  Madiid,  Caitbagen^  Aiida' 
lo^a,  and  otfaEi  plica. 

See  the  road  from  Valencia  to  Mta- 
da,  page  115.  and  by  (he  lame  poM; 
road  we  aniTe  at  t^  aea-poil  Imga 
of  Paeito,  CuUera,  Gaodia,  and  Da- 
oia,  page  116. 


From  BoredinM  to  A 


FoBT-'RokDs  from  Madrid  to  the  principal Citia  of 
Valencia,  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and  Perpiffum, 


Trom  Madrid  te  Valmcia.  Tortma,  Tar- 
rogOTu,  BarceJonoi  md  Ferpignim. 

From  Madrid  to  Vaclamadrid  S 

FerairsdeTajuna-   ■  -  3 

Fuenliduena  de  Tajo    -  SJ 

TaraocoD    -------  S 

SFelicea   --------  3 

Montalbo    -------  JJ 

Vitlat  de  Sai 9\ 

Boaache  d'Alaicon    -  -  S 

la  Motllia  del  Palaneai  4 

Cailillejo  de  Inkita  .  -  i 

la  Mbglanilla I 

Vaiagordo  de  Gabriel  -  3 

Caudele  .---.-..  S 

Siete-Agaai 3 

ia  Veala  de  Siiiiol 3 


ttlLITART  VIEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA. 
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ITAOIt. 


ToBemiete 
Maya    - 

Anoa  - 
Ostaris  - 
Bayoime 

«7 


LSAOVES. 


f 

9 
9 
9 
9 


83 


From  Madrid  to  Sana. 

11    From  Madrid  to  Alma- 
Man,  by  the  foregoing 

route    -' --      S6 

To  Soria 6 


19 


49 


From  Madrid  to  Tarragona* 

SO    From  Madrid  to  L^ri- 
da  by  the  foregoing 

route 80 

Juneda  --------  4 

Vinaja  --------  4 

Momblanch    -----  4 

Vail* 3 

Paigdelfi      9^ 

Tarragona 9 


36 


99i 


From  Madrid  to  fieiA. 

34    From  Madrid  to  Vails 
by  the  preceding  roate 


To  Alcover 
Reus  -  « 


95 

9 
3 


ITAOBS. 


LBAOtrsg.      BOOK  I. 
■  en  A  p.  It. 


Ansanigo 
Bermues 
Jaca   -  - 


4 
9 
8 


To  Campfrane 
Urdos  -  - 
Bedeos  -  - 
Oleron  -  - 


77 

3 
3 

3 
4 


31 


90 


Commwiieatumtfrom  Saragmta,  Tenuis 
Segorbe,  and  Valmoia, 

From  Saragossa  to  Maria  -  -  -  3 

Longares    -------  4. 

Maynar 5 

Baguena 4 

Carain  Real  ------  4 

Vailafranca 9§ 

Villarquemado  -----  5 

Teruel 5 


8 


32i 


To  U  PnebU  de  Valveide  -  -  4 

Sarrion 3 

las  Barracas -  3 

*Segorbe    ---------  5 


To  Munriedro  ----^---        5 
Valencia  ---------        4 


14 


56i 


36 


100 


From  Madrid  to  Jacas  and  Oleron,  ts 
France. 


I  From  Saragosta  to  Borja,    Tarragona, 
"  and  Tudela,  in  Navarre, 

From  Saragossa  to  Alagon  -  -        4 


91    From  Madrid  to  Sara- 
gossa by  the  foregoing 
route   -------- 

Zuera  --------- 

Gurrea  -------- 

Ayerbe  -------- 

VOL,  I, 


56 
4 
3 
5 


To  Borja  -  - 
Tarragona 
Tudela  -  - 


6 

4 
4 


18 


Mcasnrad  roads 
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I.BAOUX8. 


From  Mwrcia  to  Lorea,  Btauk  Gitadix, 
Aul  Greiuubu 

From  Marda  to  LebriJla  •  ->  -  4 

Totana 4 

Lorca   - ---  4 

T"  12 

To  La  Venta  del  Rio    -  -  -  -  3 

Los  Velca    --------  4 

Las  Veitientes  ------  4 

CuUar 3 

Ban 4 

8  30 

To  Got 4 

Gnadiz  ----------  3 

10  37 


8TAGS8. 


LBAOUBA* 


TV)  Dieima  ----------        3 

Greoada  ---------        6 

1%  46 

This  same  commanication  is  tbe  road 
from  Grenada  to  Guadix,  and  fiom 
thence  the  road  leads  to  Barcekmaoid 
Perpignan  in  France.    We  may  also 

Sftom  Valencia  to  Saragoaa  and  to 
eron  in  France^  and  Tarioos  otfaor 
places,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  die 
map. 

From  Valencia  to  Denia, 

From  Valencia  to  Almasafes  -  3 

Cullera « 

Gandia  ---------  3 

Denia  ---------  4 


Post-Roads /rom  Madrid  to  the  chief  Cities  of  Ettre^ 

madura  and  Portugal. 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Madrid  to  Tcdavera  de  la  Reyno, 

TruxUlo,  Mtrida,  Badajos,  and  Lit- 
bonne. 

From  Madrid  to  Mostoles    -  -  3 

Naralcamero    -----  2 

Valmojado  -------  2 

Santa  Cruz  del  Retamar  3 
Maqueda   -.-.-.-  2 
Santa  Olalla  una  y  al  Bra- 
vados --------  3 

Sotocochinos  -  - 2 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna  -  2 

8  19 

To  La  Venta  de  Pelavenegas  4 

La  Calzada  de  Oropesa  -  -  4 

Naralmoral  de  Plasenda  -  4 

Aimaraz   .--•-.--.  2 


STAGES. 


LBAOVBS. 

fc     ■        ■ 


rt 


Lugar  Nuevo,  one  leaffoe, 
and  to  Las  Casas  del  Fo- 
erto  be  Miravete,  another 

league  ---------  f 

Jaraycejo    --------  2 

Carrascal  ---------  2 

TruxUlo f 

16  41 

To  Las  Casas  del  Puerto  de 

Santa  Cnw  -------  S 

Meajadas-  --------  3 

La  Venta  de  la  Ouia  -  -  -  3 

San  Pedro  de  Merida  -  -  -  3 

Merida  ----------  $ 

Perales  ----------  3 

22  58 
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8TA01S. 


LSA0UX8>   il  STAGES. 


I 


LEAGUS8. 


To  Talavera  la  Real 3 

Badajos    -......•.        3 

24  64 

To  YeUes •  3 

Alcraviaas   ........  4 

Estremoz  ----.-.-.  t 

La  Venta  del  Duqae  .  -  <  3 

Arrayolos    --------  3 

Montemor-novo  -  ....  -  3 

Las  Ventas  Naeras  ....  4 

Los  Pregones-  ......  3 

Aldea  dalJega  .-.-.-  5 

Lisbomie  -....•.--  3 

34  97 

The  last  stage  from  Aldea  GalJega 
to  Lisbon  is  tlM  crossing  of  the  Tagns. 
In  Portugal  it  is  settled  that  travellers 
shoold  pay  for  two  horses  if  upon  the 
king's  serrice  10  vellon  reab  for  each 
leaene,  and  on  ordinvv  occasions  11 
resL  and  a  half,  as  in  Spain. 

From  Madrid  to  PUuencia  and  Corio. 

12  From  Madrid  to  Alma- 

raz,  by  the  foregoing 
route    .--.-...      33 
To  La  Venta  de  la  Vaiabona         4 

13  37 

To  Malpartida 3 

Placencia    -•....•.  1 

Galisteo   ----...--  3 

Coria-  ..----.---  6 

17  49 


From  Madrid  to  Zcfra,  and  Xeres  de 
lotCabaUent. 

21  From  Madrid  to  M6rida 

by  the  foregoing  route  55 

ToTorremejia  --.-.-..  ft 

Almendiralejo-  ----.-  '2 

Zafra  - 5 

Xeres  de  loa  Caballeios  -  -  5 

25  69 


From  Madrid  to  Derauu 

24  From  Madrid  to  Zafirs  -  64 

To  Bienveoida    ...•-.-  4 

Llerena    .-•----..  3 


26 


71 


Communicationt  between  Badt^os  and 
AVtV^querque,  Aieantara,  4«.  and  Be* 
nevente,  where  we  ftnd^thejirtt  tteigs 
on  the  road  to  (kiUe,  GaUeiot  and 
ihe  44^Ti^ 

From  Badajof  to  Albuquerque        6 

To  Membrio  .«•-...-.        6 

Alcantwni    r^......        5 


To  La  Zarza -» 


17 


4  90 

To  Coria  .--•--.•-.,  ^ 

La  Moraleja  .......  % 

Gata  -•- 3 

Robleda -• .  ^ 

Ciudad-Rodrigo  ••»...  5 

9  40 

To  Martin  del  Bio  -  ••  -  •  -  5 

Boveda  de  Castro-  -  -  -  .  5 

Gabradilla 3 

Salamanca  ..-••«••  4 

13  57 

To  La  Caliada  de  Don  Diego  4 

La  Boveda  de  Toro    -  -  -  4 

Ledesma  ......-.•  4 

Zamora  -.•..«--..  5 

17  74 

To  Pegnansende-  .••-••  5 

Biego    .-.-..-.«.  3 

Benevente  ----.---  4 

20  86 


BOOK  I, 

OB  A  p.  II, 


Measured  roads 
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CAMPAIGNS   IN    STAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAP.  IJ. 


•TA0Z8. 


LXA0VE8. 


MeMured  roads  ^«^  ^^^^*^  ^  ^^'  "'**5^  ".  ^'^ 

first  stage  on  the  road  to  AndaUma, 

From  Badajoz  to  Albuera   •  -  4 

To  Sauta  Marta 3 

lios  Santos  de  Ma^mona  •  5 

Faente  de  Cantos    -  -  -  -  4 

Monasterio  --------  3 


STAOEf. 


LBAOVtf. 


Santa  Olalla 4 

Ronqaillo    -------  4 

Venta  de  Guillena  -  -  -  -  3 

Santiponce 3 

Seville  ----------  1 

10  34 


Post-Roads /rom  Madrid  to  the  chief  Towmm  La 
Mancha,  and  the  four  Kingdoms  of  Andalusia. 


Stages. 


LEAGUES. 


Tvom  Madrid  to  Aranfuez,  Andujar,  Cot' 
dova,  Ecija,  Carmana,  SevUle,  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera,  Puerto  de  Santa  Ma- 
ria, and  Cadiz. 

Fiom  Madrid  to  Los  Angeles  -  S^ 

Espartinas  -------  3 

Aranjiiez  --------  gj 

Ocfi^na- ll 

La  Guardia    -•--..  3^ 

Tembleqae  -------  2 

Cagnada  de  la  Hignera  S 

Madridejos    ------  2 

Puerto  de  Lapiche  -  -  -  3 

ViHaharta J 

La  Casa  nueva  del  Rey  ^^i 

Manzanares 2| 

^tra.  bra.  de  la  Conso- 

lacion t 

Yaldcpegnas  ------  t 

Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  -  2 

Visillo « 

La  Venta  de  Cardenas  -  2 

Santa  Elena   -  - 2 

La  Carolina -  -  t 

Guarroman 2 

Baylen 9 

La  Casa  del  lley H^ 

Andujar ?| 

23  6'2J 

To  Aldea  del  Rio 3^ 

Carpio 3| 

Casablanca  del  Key    -  -  2| 

Cordoba    ---------  2| 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


To  Cort^  de  Mango-negro  -  -  3 

28  er{ 

To  La  CarloU 3 

Ecija  -----------  4 

30  74i 

To  Luisiana    ---------  3 

La  Venta  de  la.PortogneM  3| 

Carmona  ---------  2f 

32  83i 

To  Mayrena f 

Alcalade  Guadayra f 

Note. — From  Alcala  to  Gnadayimv 
the  couriers  go  down  two  leagues  to 

Seville,  and  return  to  Alcala»  in  order 
to  take  the  road  to  Cadis  by  Utiera. 

To  SevUle 2 

36  89| 

To  Utrera 3 

VenlorriUo  de  las  Torres  de 

Locaz- 

La  Real  Casa  del  CuerTO  - 
Xerea  de  la  Frontera  -  -  - 

40  lOS 

To  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  •»  *  H 

Isla  de  Leon  -------  3 

Cadiz ^ 3 

43  iiy^ 


UILITABT  VIEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA.  ^^3 

Od  the  pM-nwIi  rrom  Mvlnd  to  AranJMi,  Aitdujar,  Cordora,  EciJK.  Cu-  BOOK  L 

Duna,  Sc'dle,  Xeiti  de  la  Fronlen,  Port  Ssiiil  Mary  and  Cidii,  penoni  maj  emir,  ii, 

travel  and  ride  poM  in  chuwt,  or  betlim,  with  the  pniilega  of  compelling  the  '^^  »^^' 

poMUIkMuiodnTBM  the  tueof  aleagDeuid  a  qnarter  an  houi  j  the  following  j(«annd  (okU 
■n  tbe  {Mica  paid  in  rtali  rellon. 


Komber  of 

III"' 

11 
'"1 

111 

League  600. 

1', 

,|l 

^1 
^1 

in 

U.DniD. 

1s|| 

mil 

1^ 

|:i£-ss 

§  5  »  g  J 

■5- 

m 

a 

L.^CUE,. 

B*TEi  ovro 

STIBC 

DO. 

DO. 

DO. 

ToATanjue.     8 

tw 
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IM 

ii!ia 

6t7 

905 

1J57 

Cordova   64 

1386 

res 

1103* 

1S33 

Ecija         74i 
Camooa  83^ 
Seville       89) 

1B26 

878 

1763 

981 

1417( 

1970 

J186 

105(1 

1516i 

2108 

Xeres      101 

146* 

im 

1606 

i368 

Poerto     lOI^J 
Cadii       109i 

SSTO 

1S3S 

17801 

swes 

*667 

1*77 

18*6} 

Fran  Madrid  to  /ncn,  illrala  la  Beat, 
GraiiHia,  and  MctriL 

f3  From  Madrid  to  Andnjar, 

by  tlie  former  route  -  5Ii 

ToTotteXimeno S 

Alcandete 4 

AlaUbBMl 3 

«  64t 


ISO 


CAMPAIGNS  IM  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


BOOK  I.         8TAOI8. 
CHAP.  II.  I 


LBAOUX8. 


Blegsored  roads 


FromMadnd  to  Xfbeda  and  Baxea. 

21  From  Bladrid  to  Baylen, 

by  the  former  route   -  47  J 

To  linares  ----------  9 

Ubcda 2 


23 


ToBaKa 


51§ 


From  Madrid  to  Lucena,  Antejuerop 
Malaga,  and  MarbeUa, 

23  From  Madrid  to  And  ojar» 

by  a  former  route    -  -  52} 

To  Porcana-  ---------  3 

Baena-  •--...---.  5 

I«acena  -•--.-.-.,  4 

^  64} 

To  Benamexi  •-- -  3 

Anteqoera   ........  4 

28  71J 

To  Malaga  •••••-...-.  9 

29  r9f 
To  MarbeUa 5 

30  841 


STAGES. 


LSAOVBS. 


Fnmi  Madrid  to  lUmda,  St.  Redk»  Gi- 
braltar, AJgainm,  and  (Uuta, 

30  From  Madrid  to  Edja^ 

by  a  former  route   -  -  74{ 

To  Osnna 5 

Sanoejo  ----------  3 

Ronda  -----..-••  6 

32  88{ 

To  Gauiin  --•-----*-        5 
St  Boch  -•-•-••-•        6 

34  99} 

To  Gibraltar  hy  Algesiras   •  -  2 

35  101| 
To  Centa  by  i'JEstredio 3 

36  I04i 

For  the  last  stag^  ftom  St  Roeh  to 
Centa,  permissbn  must  be  oblaiiied 
from  the  general  coBunanding  ttkf  Spa* 
nish  lines  before  Gibraltar. 

From  Madrid  to  Toledo  and  Oijtt. 

From  Madrid  to  Getaie  -  -  -  -  2{ 

To  lUescas 4 

Cabagnas  de  la  Sagra  -  -  -  3 

Toledo 3 

ToOrgaa 5 


MILITARY  mEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA. 
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BOOK  L 

CHAP.  TI. 


Post-Roads  from  Madbid  to  the  chief  Cities  of  Old 
Castile^  Las  Motaagnas,  Rioja,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and 
Bayonne. 


Measured  loadf 


STAGES. 


LXAOUE8.        STAGES 


Fnm  Madrid  to  Burgoi,  Victoria,  Irun, 
end  Bi^onne, 


From  Madrid  to  Alcobendas 

San  Aaeostm 

CabamlJas   -.•--- 
PoytragO'  ------ 

Somosierra  ------ 

Castillejo - 

FresniUo  de  la  FuQote 
La  Onmbia  ------ 

Aranda  de  Daero-  -  - 
Gumiel  de  Ixan  -  -  -  - 

Bahabon  --.---- 

Lenna ----- 

Madrigalejo    -  -  -  -  - 

Sarracin   ------- 

Boi^s  -------- 


15 


To  Quintanapalla-  -  •  -  - 
Castil  de  Peones  -  -  - 
Briviesca  -------. 

Cubo 

Aineyago  ------- 

Biiranda  de  Ebro  -  -  - 
LaPaebla  de  Arganson 
Victoria-  ------- 


8 

H 
S 

4 

S 

S 

8 
8 

f 
f 
3 

H 

5 


LEAGUES. 


42J 

8 
8 
2 
8 
8 

H 
S 

8 


tS  65 

To  Salinas  de  Lenis    -----  8| 

Mondragon  --------  f 

San  Antonio  de  Vergara  -  -  2 


t6  7^ 

To  Villareal  de  Urrechu  -  -  -  8 

ViUafiranca  de  Guipuxcoa  -  8 

Tolosa 8 

Umieta-  ---------  '8 

O janon  ---------  3J 


3S  90i 


The  last  stage  in  Spain  on  the  road 
to  France. 


To  San  Jaan  de  Lns 
XJriarte  --*--- 
Bayonne  -  -  -  - 

85 


8 

8 
8 


97i 


FftMn  Madrid  to  Santanderf 

15  From  Madrid  to  Burgos, 

by  the  foregoing  roite 

To  Guermepes  -------- 

BascQncillos    ------- 

Candnela  --------- 

B«ynoM    --»------ 

MoUedo    --------- 

TorrelaTega-  ------- 

Santander    -------r 


2S 
To  Santogna 
28 


42i 

4 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

5 


76i 


From  Madrid  to  St,  Sfboitian. 

30  From  Madrid  to  Umieta, 

by  the  foregoing  roote      88 
To  St.  Sebastian 2 


81 


85 


From  Madrid  to  BUboa. 

21  From  Madrid  to  Miranda, 

Iby  the  foregoing  rpate      59 
To  BergueiMU r       3 


12S 


CAMPAIG:tf8  IN  SPAIN  ANf)  PORTUGAL. 


BOOR  I. 

CHAP.  II. 


lletsufed  roads 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


Venta  del  Hambre 4 

Ordagna i 

Areta  -----------  S 

Baboa -  5 

«6  73 


STAGES. 


LSAGUSS. 


Communicatvms  from  Burgot  to  Vaila- 
doHd  and  Medina  del  Campo,  bdng 
ffte^rst  ttage  on  the  road  to  Madrid, 
Leon,  Calicia,  and  the  Anurioi, 


From  Bargos  to  Celada  -  -  -  -  4 

Viilaodrigo  -------  4 

Torrequemada  -----  4 

Bagnos  ---------  3 

La  venta  de  Trigueros  -  5 

ValladoUd ^  -  -  4 

6  n 

To  Valdestillas 4 

Medina  del  Campo  -  -  -  -  4 

8  SO 


Post-Roads  from  Madrid  to  the  chief  Citiet  in  the 
Kingdoms  of  Leon,  Galicia,  and  the  Aiturioi. 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Madrid  to  Attorga,  Betantot,  Oh 
rugna,  and  FerroL 

From  Madrid  to  Abulagas  -  -  2 

Puente  del  Retamar  -  -  2 

Gaiapagar ^^ 

Guadarrama  - 3 

La  Fonda  de  San  Rafael  2| 

Villacastui  -------  3 

Labajos    --------  2 

Adanero 2 

8  19 

To  Areralo  ----------  3 

Ataquines 3 

Medina  del  Campo  -  -  -  -  3 

Rueda 2 

Tordesillas-  --------  2 

Vega  de  Valdetroncos    -  -  2 

Villar  de  Frades 3 

Villalpando 4 

San  Est^ban  del  Molar  -  -  2 

Benavente 2 

La  Paente  de  la  Bisana  -  -  3 

La  Bagneza  --------  4 

12  33 


STAGES. 


To  Aittorga 


LBJOVSS. 


21 

To  Manzanal    .---... 
Membibre   ------. 

Cubitlos   -------- 

Villafranca  del  Vierao  < 

Ruitalar -  - 

La  Venta  de  Noceda-  • 
Becerrea  -------- 

Sobrado   ----•--. 

Lugo  (not  a  post-town) 


30 

To  Valdomar  -  -  - 
Guitirix  -  -  -  - 
Monte  Salgaeyro 
Betanzos  -  <  -  • 


34 


To  LaCorogna 


35 


H 


5H 


84i 

s 
s 

3 


UlLlTAfLY  VIEW  OF  TliE  PEXlKSUXAi 


lis 


STJkOBB. 


\ 


LBAOUB8. 


From  Madrid  to  LeoUf  Oviedo,  and  the 
Ports  of  Cyon  and  AoUa, 

18  From  Madrid  to  Bene- 
▼ento,  by  the  forego- 
ing route  -------  45 

To  Villaquexida  .-....-  5 

Toral  de  los  Gumuuies  -  -  f 

Ardor 3} 

Leon  -----------  3 


STAGB8. 


LBA0UE8. 


22 

To  Ls  RoMa 
Buisa  •  - 
Pajares  -  • 
Ve^  -  -  . 
OTiedo  -  - 


56i 

4 
3 
4 
4 
6 


Vega  de  Tera 3 

Momboey  --------  3 

Remesal  ---------  3 

Reqaejo  de  Sanabria  -  -.  •>  3 

Luvian  ----------  3§ 

Cagnizo    ---------  3} 

NavaUo ^5 

Verin 4 

Abirides  ---------  S 

Alloriz  ----------  3 

Oreose  - ---.  4 


tr 


764 


Prom  Oviedo  to  each  of  the  two 
ports  of  GijoD  and  Aviles  is  five  leagues. 

From  Madrid  to  Salamanca  and  Cntdad 
Rodrigo.  • 


9  From  Madrid  to  Arivtlo, 

by  the  foregoing  route 

To  Orcajo  de  las  lories  *  -  - 

VUloria 

Salamanca  ------^- 


t2 

5 
3 
5 


30 

To  PigMOr 

ViUanueva  de  la  Gesta  -  - 
CastroTite    -------- 

Santiago  --------- 

34 


To  Canral  • 
Paulo-  - 
Corogna 

37 


1«  37 

To  Cabradilla 4 

Boreda  de  Castro  - 3 

Martin  del  Rio  -  • 5 

Ciodad-B4>drigo  -  -  -  -  •  5 


BOOK  I. 

OBAP.  If. 


Measkmd  i^ads 


84 


4 
4 
4 


98 

4 
3 
3 


I08i 


From  Madrid  to  Tuy. 

30  From  Madrid  to  Orense, 

by  the  preceding  route  84 

To  Bibadavia 4 

Franqueyra    ------'-  S 

Codesaf   ---------  t 

Tuy n  S 

34  941 


16 


54 


From  Madrid  to  Orenu,  Santiago,  and 
CoTOgna, 


To 


18  From  Madrid  to  Bena« 
▼ento,  by  the  forego- 
ing route  ------ 


45 
3 


Prom  Madrid  to  Ponttoedrcu 

30  From  Madrid  to  Orense,  * 

by  the  preceding  routs  84 

To  Maside 3 

Boberas   ---------  % 

Cerdedo  ---------  4 

San  Jorge  de  Sacos  -  -  -  -  S 

PonteTedra*  --,-»----  3 


35 


98 


1S4 


CAMPAIGNS  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


BOOK  I.         8TAOX8. 
CHAP.  II.  ■ 


LBA0VX8. 


MMnred  roads      From  Madrid  to  the  Port  rf  Vigo. 

St  From  Madrid  to  Fran* 
qaeyra,  by  the  fore- 
going route  -----  91 

To  Puente  de  Aras-  -----  2 

Porrigno  ---------  t 

Vigo J 


35 


9r 


Fnm  Madrid  to  Mondognedo. 

30  From  Madrid  to  Logo,  by 

the  preceding  route  •  84} 

Bendia 3 

Reygosa  ---.-----  3 

Mondognedo  --•- 3 


33 


93} 


From  Madrid  to  FerroL 

34  From  Madrid  to  Betan- 
xos,  by  the  foregmng 
route   ------^- 

To  Cavanas  --------- 

Ferrol 


36 


101 


From  Corogna  to  Ferrol,  by  sea,  is 
4  or  5  leagues ;  from  Betanzos  we  may 
also  go  to  Seijo,  which  is  4  leagues. 


8TAOB8. 


LSAOVI8. 


and,  from  Seijo  to  Ferrol,  n  only  a 
league  by  sea ;  this  is  better  thaa  go- 
ing up  to  Corogna. 


FromMadndtoVaUaddULtmdBmrgeh 
lo&icfc  if  the  firtt  itage  on  tl«  romd  to 
France,  Santander,  BUboa,  tmd  oAer 

CtltfS. 

11  From  Madrid  to  Medina 
del  CampOa  by  the 
foregoing  roate  -  -  -      fS 

To  Valdcstillas    - 4 

ValladoUd  - 4 


13 

To  Venta  de  Trigoeios  -  -  -  - 

Bagnos  ---------- 

Torrequemida  ------ 

Villaodiigo  -------- 

Celada 

Burgos  ---------- 


36 

4 
S 
S 
4 
4 
4 


19 


58 


From  Madrid  to  Toro  and  Zamorm, 

14  From  Madrid  to  Vega  de 
Valdetioncos,by  afor- 
mer  route  ------      34 

To  Toro 3 

Zamora   ---------        5 


16 
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BOOK  I. 

CBAP.  II. 


Table  of  the  Number  of  LEAOUEs/rom  Madbid  to  Me«f«iio«u. 
the  chief  Cities  and  Towm  of  Spain,  by  the  Pott-Itoads, 
with  which   the  Postmasters  are   authorised  to  charge 
Couriers,  or  other  Persons  travelling  Post, 


The  CiHa  md  Towiutlum^  wkiA  ih€  Pmt patmfMtmm  alfk^betkal  Order, 


Paget 
where  the  roads 
are  to  be  ibund. 


Dirt,  from  Madrid 

in  poatxog 

leagaet. 


A. 
From  Madrid  to 


Its  Abavides  -------- 

108  Abulagas  -------- 

1ft  Adanero  -------- 

lit  Adradaa  - 

lis  Agnoa - 

lit  Agrcda  --------- 

115  Albacete 

118  Albuera -- 

118  AlcaladeGaadajra   •  - 

119  AlcalalaReal 

lit  AlcarnuE --- 

119  Alcandete 

Itl  Alcobendas-  ------ 

113  AlcoTcr    -------- 

117  Alcravizas   ------- 

118  Aldeadel  Rio 

117  Aldea  Gallcga 

ItO  Algeciras-  -  - 

Itl  AlbeBdin -  -  - 

115  Alicante 

Its  Alloria  --------- 

111  Almadrooes -  - 

117  Ahnandimlgo    -  -  -  -  - 

116  Almaraa  -------- 

lit  Almasaa  -------- 

lit  Almimia  -------- 

115  Algeria  da  los  Fraylet  - 
Itl  Anaeyugo-  - 

118  Anduiar - 

108  Angeles   -------- 

ItO  Anteqaera  ------- 

113  AXiMMIttffi,    -....-- 
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79 
47 
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68 
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74 

64 
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118  Arauda  de  Daero  -  -  -  - 

108  Aranjnes  - ---  S 

111  Arcos,  in  Aragon  -  -  -  -  •  SO 

Its  Aidor    ----- 53J 

Itt  Arfvalo tt 

Itt  Areta 70 

117  Arroyolos    .-------  79 

Itt  Astorga 55{ 

Itt  Ataquines    --------  t5 

111  Ateca 39 

Its  Aviles 81| 

113  Ayerbe 66 


B. 

117  Badajos   --------- 

ItO  Baena 

ItO  Baesa    ---------- 

115  Bagnos  de  Murcia  -  -  -  - 

Itt  Bapnos,  in  Old  Castile  -  - 
Itl  Bahabon ----  ----- 

Itl  Bayonne,  by  the  Conner 

with  the  mail  -  -  -  -  - 

113  Bayonne,  by  Pampeluna  - 
Itt  Bagnexa  --------- 

115  Baicelona,  by  Valencia-  - 
lit  Barcelona,  by  Saragossa  - 

lit  Bascara -- 

Itl  Bascondllos    ------- 

118  Baylen    --------- 

Itt  Becerrea  --------- 

lis  Bedeus 

115  Behnonte  de  ja  Mancha  - 
ItO  Benamezi  -------- 

119  Bcnaudalla -  -  - 
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St 

43 

St 


97{ 
3 

5t 
109 
110 

'^ 
7^ 

so 

67 
83 
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124 


Benavente  -.-•.-.. 

Bendia    ..... . 

Benlloch  ......... 

Bergaenda-    ....... 

Bermues  ......... 

Bemieta  -..-.-... 
Betanxos  --..-..-- 

Bienvenida  .... 

Bilboa 

Boberas  .-...-.-. 
Bonlou  ..--...-. 
Bonarcbe  de  Alarcon  -  .  •> 
Boveda  de  Castro  .... 

Bravado  - 

Briviesca  -..-.--.. 
Buara    -----.-... 

Babierca  ..... 

Boitrago  .... -. 

Buiza  —  --..---. 
Buiaralos  ..--..-- 
Bujarrabal  .----... 
Burjos,  ai  travelled  by  the 
courier  with  the  mails  " 
Burgos,  by  Valladolid   .  > 

C. 


45 
87^ 
82| 
69 
74 
75 
95} 
68 
73 
89 
139, 
f& 
44 
1& 

5a; 

73 
37 

sf 

68 
25 


120  Cabagnas  de  la  Sagra  ... 

121  Cabanillas 

123  Cabradillas 

118  Cagiiada  de  la  Higuera*  > 
123  Cagiiizo    -.------- 

118  Cadi* 

111  Calatayud 

116  Calzada  de  Oropesa   >  .  - 

115  Canibrils 

113  Caniin-Real 

113  Campfranc  -------- 

112  Candasnos  ------*- 

121  Canduela 

118  Carlota 

118  Carmona  ----..--- 

118  Carolina 

118  Carpio 

123  Carrul 

116  Carrascal 

115  Carthagena 

118  Casablanca  del  Bey    •  -  > 
109  Casa  de  Arabere  -  -  -  -  - 
109  Casa  de  los  PP.  de  S.  Pe- 
dro Martir  ------- 

118  Casa  del  Key 

118  Casa  nueva  del  Rey  -  -  - 

116  Casa  del  Puerto  de  Mara- 

▼•te 


14 
50 
27 

35 
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116  Casas  del  Paerto  de  Sants 

Cnw 

114  Castdkm  de  la  Plana-^  -  - 
121  Castel  de  Peooes 

121  Castillejo ^  • 

114  Caatillejo  de  Iniesta  ... 
109  Castillejo,  near  Aranjues- 
112  Castel  OH -  - 

108  Castilejones 

123  Castrovite 

114  Caadete - 

124  Cavanas  •-......- 

124  Celada 

123  Cerdedo 

112  Cerrera,  in  Catakmia  •  - 

111  Cetina 

120  Ccuta 

109  Chneca 

115  Cieaa 

112  Cintruenigo    ....... 

123  audad.Rodrigo 

123  Codesas 

118  Cordoba 

117  Coria 

122  Corogna,  by  Lugo  .... 

123  Corogna,  by  Santiago-  -  - 

118  Cortijo  de  Mango  negro  - 
109  Covento  del  Cutagnar  -  - 
122  Cubillos 

121  Cabo 

109  Caerva 


118  Ecija 

108  Escorial 

108  Espartinas  ........ 

117  Estremox 73 


F. 


124  Ferrol   --- lOlf 

112  Figueras tS3^ 

112  Funda  del  Codal lOS 

122  Fonda  de  San  Rafael-  .  . 
108  Fonda  de  la  Trinidad  .  < 
112  Fraga    

123  Franqoeyra .... 

112  Frasno 

121  Fresnillo  de  la  Fuente  -  . 

114  Fuentidaegua  d6  Tajo  •  • 


12 

6 

75 

91 


22 
H 


G. 


108  Galapagar A 

117  GaUsteo 44 
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Ill  Gtaebo 

Ill  GimiwuUiM,  oi  Veola  del 

ISO  Gwuin 93i 

11*  Gnau -.  '. — 

1«0  Get«fe   ..--..... 

ISO  GibnUtw  -  ' lOli 

IM  GijoD "- 

115  GineU 

lit  Gomu 

Ill  GnjioeJM   ..---.. 

119  Grenada 7Si 

Its  Gtikoha,  w  Guicbo  .  •  ■  " 

111  GnadaltHn 

ISS  Guidtmnu 9} 

IIB  Gnudia 13* 

IIB  Guutomui  --.--..  4ir| 

1«1  GaemKcei 46* 

ISC  Guiliiii »0j 

Itl  Gnmiel  de  Ino — 

113  Gurre« 

H. 

Ill  HJODJOM V)\ 

111  Hottalricb Iflj 

I.     . 

lis  Ignaltds 

IW  iSeWH 6i 

1*1  Inia 90* 

118  Ua  de  Xeoa lUSJ 

J. 

US  JiCB 77 

lis  Jartjcejo  --------    3T 

113  jDgneda S5 

lis  JDuqnaa -  t3«i 


IS*  Lab^M     

11*  Laui  -  

lOe  I^  MaMi - 

IM  Leon - 

lit  Uiida -    80 

ISI  Leniu 35     I 

l«OLin>ra><- •--    491 


8  Hadndejos 19( 

:i  Madrigideja 37| 

0  Malaga 79* 

*  Mallotquinai  ---:.-•  tis* 

7  Malpartida 40 

5  Manianal 5ft{ 

8  MaDzaiures I<4 

6  Haiqueda  .---.--.  is 

U  Hlibella S4i 

3  Marcilla 39 

3  Martin  dpi  Hki 49 

5  Mmtoreli,  bj  Valencia  -  -  107J 

S  Mutorell,  by  Saiagtma    -  105 

5  Muide 87 

«  Mata* 4 

4  Malaro 113| 

3  Maja    ----------  77 

8  Majiena --  BSj 

6  Meijailu 4J 

t  Medina  del  Campo  -  -  .  -  (8 

Hembibre 6Sf 

6  MfridB 55 

5  MLuaya 31 

4  MinglaoUU-  -  - 34$ 

1  Miianda  de  Ebra 59 

1  Moriedo 6^ 

3  Homblaoch 9S 

3  Momboej  --------  54 

5  Monmale     114 

8  MonaMoio  ------•■  8S 

t  Moncada US 

4  Mondnpwda 93* 

1  MondngoD -  TOj 

5  Monrotte 60 

1  MoDRal  de  Aiua  -----  33 

4  MoDtilbo 17| 

5  MoritL'alc^r^ 48 

7  M(„ilt,n„r-Hovo       8C 

I  ^lo...,.Sflleu,j-.o 9S 

9  Mi.ru .-  »« 

6  Mortole* -  .  . ,.  3 

i  UMiUa  del  FaliDCM  -  T  •  SQfc 
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P*gei. 


Potting 


Mmuedronds.   119  Motril 87| 

112  Muela 52 

115  Murcia ---------- 

114  Morviedro  -------- 

N. 

116  Na^ralcamero  -  ------      5 

108  Navalejos 10 

1«3  Navallo 70 

116  Navalmoral  de  Plasencia  •  31 

118  Ntra.Sra.de  la  Consolacion  31| 

114  Noles 6l| 

O. 

118  Ocagna 10 

lis  Olcion 90 

114  OHvarcs «3f 

IJl  Onrubia 25 

115  Ontanaya •-  19 

iJfS  0«»  o  dc  las  Torres  -  -  -  *7 

1J4  Ordugna -  €7 

IftS  Orense 84 

118  Orgaa 17} 

114  Oropesa  (Cabada  de)    -  •  67} 

118  Osera 69 

113  Ostaris 81 

11«  Ostia 71 

IJO  Osuna 79} 

11«  Otria  --i 

123  Oviedo 

121  OyarzoD 88 


P. 


123  Pajares GTi 

110  Palma  de  Mallofca-  -  •  -  160 

112  Pampelona --------  69 

112  Paiiadella 92} 

108  Pardo 2 

123  Paulo 105} 

116  Perales  de  Merida  ....  58 

114  Perales  de  Tajogna  -  -  -  -  6 

115  PercUo 85} 

112  Perpignan 143} 

115  PctToIa 45 

123  Pignor 86} 

119  Pmos  del  Vatte 79 

119  PtiKw  Puente 69} 

117  Placencia 41 

123  PonteTedra 98 

ItO  Porcuna  •• 56} 


124  Pongno -    95 

115  PondelaPegna 41} 

117  Pieoones 89 

112  Pa^  de  Alfindm 59 

121  PaeUa  de  Aigaaaen  -  •  • 
124  Puente  de  Arat   -  -  -  -  - 

122  Poente  de  la  Biaaim 49 

108  Puente  del  Rctamar 4 

115  Puerto  de  la  IxMilla 

118  Puerto  de  Lapiche  -  -  *  • 
118  Puerto  de  SanU  Urndk    -  It 
115  Puerto  de  la  Mala  Moger    53 

113  Puigdelfi 97} 


Q. 


121  Quintauapalla 


4* 


118  Real  Casa  del  Cuervo  -  -  99}- 

123  Remesal 57 

123  Requejo  de  Sanabiia  -  -  -  60 

114  Requena 4i} 

113  Reus 100 

124  Reygosa  --- •  90| 

120  Reynoia -'  59} 

123  Ribadavia 88 

123  Robla 60} 

115  Roda 34 

120  Ronda 88} 

123  Ronqnillo -  80 

122  Rueda 30 

122  Ruitalar 79} 


114  Saelices 15} 

123  Salamanca ---    37 

121  Satiniz  de  Linu'  .....    68} 

108  Saiineras 6 

121  San  Aagustin  .......      6} 

121  San  Antonio  de  Vegara  -    72} 

115  SanClementedelaB£uiclia    28 

122  San  Est^ban  del   Molar  -    43 

115  San  FeUii,  by  Valencia-  -  107i 
112  San  FeUu,  by  Saragossa.  -  lOB 
108  San  Ildefonso 14 

123  San  Jorge  de  Saoos  .  -  -  •    95 
121  San  Joan  de  Lus 9S| 

116  SanP«drodeM6rida S3 

120  San  Roch 99| 

SaaSadwBl 10«i 
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lit  San  Seloni 119 

1  Jl  San  Sebastian 85 

116  Santa  Cms  del  Retamar    -  10 

118  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  -  -  S5§ 

118  Santa  Elena    ...  ^  -  -  -  4l| 

118  Santa  Marta 71 

116  Santa  Olalla 87 

Ifl  Santander 71^ 

123  Santiago 98| 

121  Santogna 76^ 

112  Saragoasa 56 

121  Sarracin 40^ 

120  Saucejo-  --. 8f| 

115  Sax 57 

118  Seville 89} 

114  Siete-Aguas    -  - 45} 

112  Sigueuza 28 

123  SUrama 48 

122  Sobrado 8l§ 

121  Soniosicrra 16} 

113  Soria -»-  -  -  42 

116  Soiocochinos  -------  17 


T. 

112  Tafella 

116  Taiavera  de  la  Rejna    -  - 

117  Talavera  la  Real 

115  Tarancon -.-. 

115  Tarragona,  by  Valencia   • 

113  Tarragona,    by    Saragossa 

and  L^rida  -  - 

118  Tembleque  -• -. 

115  Tobarra    --------  - 

120  Toleda 

121  Tolosa,  Gaipuzcoa 

123  Tora  de  los  Guzmanes  -  - 

322  Tordesillas 

Ill  Torija 

124  Toro 

114  Torreblanca    - - 

115  Torre  den  Barra  -  -  -  -  - 

119  Torre  Ximeno  - - 

111  Torrejon  de  Ardoz  -  -  -  - 

121  Torrelavega -  - 

117  Torreroezia  ---..--- 
Ill  Tocreroocha  -----.- 
124  Torrequemada  -  - 

115  Tormbia  --------- 

114  Tortoea 

124  Trigoeros  (Ventade) 

116  TnizUlo 

123  Toy   


U. 


120  Ubeda  - 
VOL.  I. 


63 

19 
61 
12§ 
95} 

99} 
15} 
48 
12} 
81} 
50 
32 
14 
37 
69} 
97} 
57} 
4 
67} 
57 
22} 
46 
15 
80} 
40 
41 
95 
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114  Ulldecona 77}   Measured  nnMs 

113  Urdos 85 

121  Uriarte 9i 

121  Umieta -  -  -  . 

118  Utrera 92^ 

V. 

115  Vaciamadrid i 

118  Valdepeguas 33} 

124  Valdestilias 32 

122  Valdomar 87} 

114  Valencia 54} 

124  Valladolid 36 

115  Valiiraua 105 

113  ValU 95 

116  Valmojada 7 

112  Valtierra 56 

123  Vega- 71} 

123  Vega  deTera 51 

122  Vega  de  Viildetroncos    -  -  34 

115  Vendrell 99} 

114  Venta  de  Bagnol 47} 

118  Venta  de  Cardenas  -  -  -  -  30 

112  Ventade  Fraga    -----  73 

116  Venta  de  la  Goia 50 

118  Venta  de  Guillena  -  -  .  -  93} 

122  Venta  del  Hambre 66 

118  Venta  de  la  Portuguesa-  r  81 

114  Venta  de  Poyoa 51} 

112  Venta  de  la  Ramera  -  -  -  50 . 

117  Venta  de  la  Vazabona  -  -  37 

114  Venta  de  los  Ajos    -  -  •  -  82} 
117  Venta  del  Duque     -  -  -  -  76 

111  Venta  de  Meco 7} 

122  Venta  de  Noceda 75} 

116  Ventade  Pelavenegas  -  -  25 

112  Venta  de  Santa  Lucia    -  -  '65    ' 

109  Venta  de  Valdecaba  -  -  -  15 

115  Ventade  Vinatea 50} 

115  Venta  Nueva 45} 

117  Ventas  Nuevas 86 

118  Ventorrillo  de  las  Tonts  de 

Locaz 96} 

123  Verin 74 

121  Victoria 65 

124  Vigo 97 

122  Villacastin '-  -  -  15 

121  Villafraoca  de  Gnipuzcoa  -  78} 
115  Villafranca  del  Panadas  -  10«| 

122  Villairanca  del  Vierzo   -  -  67| 

112  Villagrasa 87$ 

122  Villalpando 41 

10^  Villamejor ---  11 

110  Viliauueva  de  la  Cagnada  5 
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Mttwu^d  roads   123  VillaxraeTa  de  U  Gcsa  .  .    90f  r  117  Xeces  de  los  Cabdlem    -    69 

li4  VilUodr^o 5^     t 

118  Vi.UharU 3+4  1 


114  Viliar  dc  Sm «4  3  Y. 


1 W  Vil.ar  d«  f  nd«s 37 

114  ViiUreordo  de  Gabriel  -  -  J7§ 

1  Jl  Villarea]  de  Urrecha 75^ 

1«3  VUlaquexida 48 

Its  ViJIon* 32 

114  Vinaroc 75J 

113  Vinaja 88 

118  ViiilJD 37§ 


I 


118  Xerex  de  la  Frootera  -  -  -  103 


111  Y^benes IS 

115  Yeda » 

117  Ydfcs --    ^ 


117  Zafia 64 

112  Zamajoa -  '^H 


1S4 


42 


113  Zuera ^0 


The  roads  from  the  royal  residences  will  he  per- 
ceived to  communicate  with  the  great  roads, — Plead- 
ing northward  to  the  Pyrenees;  eastAvard  to  the 
Mediterranean  ;  by  the  south-west  to  Portugal; 
the  southward  to  Cadiz  and  the  rest  of  Andaliisia ; 
by  the  south-east  to  Grenadaand  6riirtf//flr;  by 
the  north-west  to  Biscay,  &c. ;  and  eastward  to 
Leon^  Galiciaj  and  the  Jsturias.  The  alphabetical 
references  will  facilitate  examination  of  the  differ* 
ent  routes  of  armies. 

Before  the  ministry  of  Florida  Blanca  there 
was  no  road  that  would  admit  of  post-travellingp 
unless  on  horseback,  of  course  no  such  thing  as  a 
public  coach ;  nor,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  arose  from  the  active  patriotism  of  the 
inhabitants  in  certain  parts  and  the  convenience 
of  royalty,  was  there  a  regularly  good  road,  pas- 
sable at  all  seasons;  in  the  kingdom. 


kltlTARt^  VfEW  OF  THR  TSKISTSULA*  ISl 

^ese  exceptions  consisted  of  the  road  through     ^nfrfiu 
Galicia  from   Pontevedra,  near  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  ^|^I|^^|J^|^ 

and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  Corogna  ;  another,   in 

« 

the  north  of  Castile,  from  Reynosa  to  the  sea; 
those  of  Navarre  and  Biscay  j  and  those  from  the 
Escurial,  Aranjuez,  &c,  to  the  metropolis. 

In  1 792  that  excellent  one  approached  complex* 
tion  which,  with  intervals,  extended  from  Iran 
and  Bufgos  to  Madrid ;  and  the  most  important 
one  in  Spain  that  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  which 
conjunctly  divided  the  peninsula  from  north  to 
south ;  these  were  followed  by  stage-coaches  and 
post-horses,  and  relays  of  mules,  a  mode  of  tra- 
velling exceedingly  rapid. 

How  dreadful,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  picture 
tvhich  is  presented  of  admirable  roads,  formed 
amid  barren  plains,  as  in  the  Castiles,  and  misera- 
ble roads  passing  through  countries  fertile  and 
industrious,  as  along  the  coasts  of  .Valencia  and 
Catalonia. 

To  the  martial  Englishman  every  inducement  cJSk."*^'^ 
is  offered  to  take  the  south  road,  across  the  Sierra 
Morena,  into  Andalusia,  joining  Portugal  on  the 
west ;  and,  after  viewing  Cadiz,  pursue  his  course 
along  the  coast  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cape-Trafalgar  too 
falls  within  this  course; — ^who  would  not  there 

K  2 
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^cnil^^i^    heave  an  exulting,  though  a  pdnful,  sigh,   and 
exclainiy  Palma  qui  meruit^  Sgc.  f 


8ptiii» 


mUefroondjiS      I^  this  course  the  first  object  of  importance  is 

the  city  of  Toledo,  which  is  a  day's  journey  from 
Madrid,  being  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus  at  twelve  leagues  (48  English  miles)  from 
that  capital,  and  seven  leagues  (or  S8  English  miles) 
from  the  celebrated  royal  residence  of  Aranjuez. 


Gettfe. 
lUescaa. 


Toledo. 


There  are,  however,  two  large  towns  of  much 
consideration  on  the  way,  first  Getafe,  and  next  !!• 
lescas,  of  which  the  environs  are  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, though,  as  usual  in  Castile,  there  are  no  trees. 

By  the  road  from  Aranjuez  the  country  is  more 
picturesque ;  the  serpentine  course  of  the  ^agut 
in  this  part  assumes  a  stronger  torrent,  and  its 
hanks  elevate  themselves  to  rocky  heights. 

The  Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Goths,  and  the 
Spaniards  under  Charles  V.  all  regarded  Toledo 
with  consideration,  and  embellished  it 

The  cityis  enteredf  rom  a  bridge  of  more  height 
than  strength,  which  represents  it  in  an  unfavoura^ 
ble  point  of  view,  for  the  streets  render  it  contemp* 
tible,  though  dignified  by  the  title  of  imperialhy  Al- 
phonsoVI.  and  pre-eminent  to  Burgos  in  the  cortesj 
and  also  notwithstanding  its  antient  monuments. 
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•    It  is  built  upon  rocks  and  commanded  by  emi- 
nences, presenting  only  an  idea  of  sterility ;  yet  .^l^lJ^TlI^j^^ 
amid  these  precipices  are  found  delightfiil  retreats,  S^S^"** 
(cigarraleSy)  impervious  to  the  sun,  and  are  not 
easily  quitted  when  once  explored. 

This  is  the  city  so  famous  for  the  temper  of 
sword -blades,  the  secret  of  hardening  which  is 
said  to  be  recovered ;  the  proof  is  by  striking  !the 
blade  several  times  against  an  iron  head-piece, 
when  if  it  become  the  least  notcheid  it  is  re- 
jected.* 

*  In  an  hour  of  leisure^  the  officer  of  taste  will  find  that  the 
architecture  of  the  town-house,  by  Dominico  Greco,  is  well 
worthy  attention^  for  the  towers  and  other  ornaments ;  its  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns ;  and  the  following  inscription  on  the  stair- 


Nobles  discretos  varones. 
Que  gobernais  a  Toledo^ 
En  aque^tos  escalones 
Desechad  las  aficiones, 
Codicias,  amor,  y  mildo : 
Porlos  comunes  provechos 
Dexad  los  particulares : 
Peres  vos  fizo  dios  pilares 
De  tan  altissimos  techos, 
Estad  firpnes  y  derechots. 

Noble  and  judicious  men,  who  govern  Toledo^ 
Leave  your  passions  on  this  stair-case, 
Lov^^  fear,  apd  the  desire  of  gain. 
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^a?F^iu         Silk-weaving  sufficient  to   employ  nearly  one 
yfr^^^T^  thousand  people  was  established  by  cardinal  Lo* 

Toledoaod  fifty  r      r  J  ^ 

y^Ad^      renzana,  among  the  other  good  works  to  which  he 

roused  the  native  indolence  of  Toledo.* 

The  villages  between  the  capital  and  Toledo 
have  been  mentioned.  There  are  some  objects  of 
importance,  within  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  from 
Madrid,  which  also  merit  particular  notice,  pret 
vious  to  pursuing  the  course  wliich  has  been 
adopted.f 

For  the  public  benefit  forget  private  interest. 

Serve  God>  who  made  you  the  pillars  of  this  august  palace^ 

Be  firm  and  upright. 

The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  precious  sacred  monuments  in 
Europe,  must  not  here  be  injured  by  description.  There  aM 
twenty-five  parish-churches,  besides  hospitsds  and  pious  fixindap 
lions. 

The  Alcazar,  the  annual  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings,  was 
restored  bycaidinal  Lorenzana,  the  enlightened  archbishop  of 
Toledo  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  a  chapel  here,  also  founded  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  divine 
service  is  celebrated  conformably  to  the  antient  Muzarabic  ritual^ 
adhered  to  by  the  Christians  in  such  countries  as  were  occupied  hj 
the  Moors. 

*  In  mid-day  the  houses  were  formally  closed  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  every  thing  within  them  resigned  to  indolence. 

t  With  various  yet  imperfect  materials  before  him,  the  pre* 
sent  writer  could  form  no  plan  which  seemed  more  clear  fi>r 
this  military  sketch  than  that  of  imagining  two  circles  at  a  dis« 
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A  league  from  Toledo,  where  the  Moorish  kings    book  l 

O  '  O  GRAF.    II. 

had  a  pleasure-house,  it  La  Huerta  del  Rev,  the  JSf^^v^^^ 

'^  '  •^  Toleclo^and  fifty 

king's  garden,  a  charming  meadow,  on  the  banks  ^flSriZ"™* 
of  the  Tagus,  pretty  closely  planted  with  groups 
of  trees, 

The  boast  of  the  Casa  del   Campo  is  similar;  vmaVido«. 
Villa  Viciosa,  three  leagues  from  Madrid,  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Ferdinand  VI. 

San    Fernando^  something  more    distant,   had  saaFenandQ, 
the  manufacture  of  cloths,  which  still  bear  the 
name,    though   the  manufactory   is    removed   to 
Guadalaxara,     It  now  receives  penitents  from  Mar 
drid.    • 

About  the  same  distance  is  Loeches,  a  place  of  Loechet. 
an  interesting  nature,  from  the  church  of  a  small 
convent  of  nuns  containing   six  of  the  best  and 
largest  pictures  of  Rubens. 

Again,  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  Escurial,  Caisanda 
is  tlie  pass,  broken  into  a  chain  of  precipices  with 
deep  caverns,  and  a  stream  here  and  there  rushing 
along  its  bottom,  where  Guisando,  a  convent  of 

tance  ot  fifiy  and  two  hundre4  miles  from  the  capital,  which  i> 
centrally  situated ;  so  that  in  the  present  instance  the  reader  wifl 
be  supposed  to  pass  fi'om  Toledo  eastward »  and  complete  the 
inner  circle  by  north  and  west  at  Aranjuez.  The  outer  circle^  on 
the  contrary,  quittjng  the  confines  of  Portugal  and  Cadiz,  will 
proceed  eastward  and  by  north  to  its  completion  in  Galicia  and 
Leon :  these  circles,  however,  are  not  pretended  to  include  evenr 
jiiter^sting  object  within  their  course. 
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SO  OK  I.    HieronomiteSy  placed  mid- way,  preserves  the  ino» 
\^*v^>^  numeat  called  Toros  de  Guisando.    This  is  formed 

Toledo  andlifty 

miksiouiuiMap  by  two  shapelcss  lumps  of  granite,  supposed  to  bear 

the  inscriptions — Bellum  Cesaris  et  patrw  eJt 
magna  parte  cenfectum  fuit ;  S.  et  Cn.  Pompeii 
Jiliis  hie  in  agro  Bastetano  prq/iigatiif ,  and  -Eo?- 
ercitus  Victory  hostibus  effusis :  and  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  partizans  of  Caesar,  having  defeated 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  sacrificed  a  hundred  bulls, 
and  left  this  monument  of  their  victory. 

As  usual  Catholicism'  assumed  this  rude  theatre 
of  Ethnic  fame ;  and  at  a  distance  of  fourteen 
centuries  the  martyrs  of  repentance  sought  refuge 
in  the  same  caverns. 

But  such  martyrs  of  liberty  as  the  sons  of 
Pompey  possessed  not  the  means  of  a  generous 
and  warlike  nation  roused  to  preserve  itself  from 
bondage.  * 

Soria,  Beyoud  this,    in  the  bishopric  of  Soria,    eight 

leagues  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  fourteen  froni 
^  Salamanca,  suflicient  of  themselves  to  tempt  a 
diversion  from  our  course,  are  the  Batuescas,  two 
deep  vallies,  narrdw  and  uncultivated,  scarcely 
a  league  in  length,  so  closed  by  groups  of  rocks 

•  This  appropriation  of  the  scene  of  the  Jgcr  BastetamtM 
opposes  that  of  the  Roman  historians^  who  place  the  defeat  of 
^Pompe/'s  party  in  Andalu&ia, 
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and  trees,  that  the  sun  is  not  visible  in  winter;     *ooKt 

'  '  CHAP.II. 

a  small  river  waters  them;  vast  chasms  occur  in   ^^^^'^^"'^^^ 

ilftymileii 

the  variegated  rocks,  where  animals  of  all  kinds  «>«"<*  Madiia. 
find  an  asylum,  but  those  of  human  kind  the 
least.  The  principal  habitadon  is  a  convent  of 
bare-footed  carmelites,  whose  cells  are  almost  hur- 
ried beneath  rock  and  shade.  A  perpetual  peace 
might  well  be  imagined  there.  The  district  is  en- 
tirely unfrequented,  no  road  leads  to  it,  the  shep- 
herds trust  not  their  flocks  near  it;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  few  natives  speak  a 
language  by  corruption  their  own,  and  seldom  • 
quit  the  spot.  Hence  the  dreadful  reports  of 
strange  sounds,  and  *'  sights  unholy,"  which  have 
spread  concerning  the  Batuescas,  furnished  plays 
and  romances,  and  occupied  even  philosophers  and 
divines. 

The  gloom  of  this  scene  is  but  little  changed  in  AvIU. 
approaching,  nearer  Madrid,  the  city  of  Avila, 
whose  thick  walls,  towers,  alcaza,  and  gothic  ca- 
thedral, with  its  dome,  announce  grandeur,  but 
whose  streets  present  only  poverty  and  depopula- 
tion. A  manufacture  of  cloths,  existing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  fell  into  decay. 

Avila  interests  us  from  the  establishment,  in 
1789,  of  a  manufactory  of  cotton  cloths,  by  two 
Englishmen,  who,  notwithstanding  their  heresy^ 
w  t^ree  years,  employed  seven  hundred  persoiis^ 
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BOOK  I.     and,  for  a  while,  banished  poverty  from  the  city; 

CHAP.  II.  '  7  r  •/  ^ 

^!^-v*^^  It  is  painful  to  find  that,  nevertheless,  the  manage- 

Fifty  mites  * 

riNUKi  Mwirid.   mcnt  of  this  conccm  was  transferred  to  Bettancourt, 

a  celebrated  French  mechanic,  and,  as  lilierally 
observed  by  his  countryman  Bourgoing,  gained 
nothing  by  the  change.  Little  of  it  remained  a 
few  years  since. 

Alcala  is  somewhat  more  active ;  it  is  long  and 
narrow,  but  well  built  and  clean;  has  many 
churches  and  convents,*  and  is  without  the  repul- 
sive  appearances  of  Castilian  poverty.  The  inter- 
mediate space  between  it  and  Madrid  is  veiy 
agreeable ;  as  the  village  of  Canillejas,  singularly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  gardens. 

Near  the  centre,  between  Alcala  and  the  capi<- 
tal,  the  Henares  is  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge^- 
which  leaves  on  its  right  the  military  quarters  of 
Legonas  and  Vicalvaro,  where  were  usually  sta- 
tioned the  Walloon  guards  and  the  Spanish  regi-^ 
ment. 

Torrejon  succeeds;  beyond  which  is  another 
stone  bridge  over  the  Tajote,  a  small  river,  as 
usual  in  Spain,  exhausted  in  summer,  but  whose 
banks  are  shaded  with  trees. 

Four  leagues  farther  than  Alcala  is  the  city  of 


Military  quar- 
ters. 


Torrejon. 


Gnadalascara. 


*  Canlinal  Xlmenes  founded  the  university^  to  which  he  kin. 
▼ited  scholars  for  the  preparation  of  the  BMia  CamphdauiUm 
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•Guadalascara,  on  an  eminence,  whence  a  fine  road    BboK  t. 

^  '  CHAP.  tl. 

leads  to  a  miserable  village.     Hence  to  Grajanejos  hr^T^^j^^ 
the  soil  is  barren  and  stony,  and  the  road  bad  in  h)tmd  Madiii' 
hot  weather.     The  prospect,  however,  is  pleasing, 
of  a  small  narrow,  but  highly  cultivated,  valley. 

Bujerraval  is  a  miserable  village,  surrounded  by  BajemTai. 
rocks,  two  leagues  from  Siguenza. 

The  appearance  of  the  cbuntry  improves,  on  ap- 
proaching Fuencaliente,  a  village  in  a  bottom,  on  Fae&cafients^ 
the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  in  front  of  which,  on  one 
of  the  surrounding  walls,  is  the  chief  residence  of 
the  duke  of  Medina  Celi.  In  this  neighbourhood 
are  some  fine  houses,  verdure,  and  fields  of  hemp^ 
meadows  with  cattle,  and  cultivated  plains. 

The  hamlet  of  Londares,  nor  the  village,  built  LoBdans. 
by  the  bishop  of  Siguenza,  claim  attention;  but 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  at  no  great  distance,  is  an 
old  castle,  worthy  of  the  utmost  grandeur  of  the  oid  Fort 
feudal  system,  and  which  must  formerly  have  had 
an  important  military  destination. 

The  road  through  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  New  Castile  is  intersected  by  abrupt  windings 
and  broken  precipice^,  of  a  terrific  effect.  Arcos,  Arcot. 
the  last  town  in  the  provincfe,  and  one  of  thirteen 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  is  poor, 
but  finely  situated.  For  the  three  leagues  which 
separate  it  from  Monreal,  another  wretched  tpw]% 
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Monreal. 


CetivB. 


Ateea. 


in  ruins,  and  the  first  in  Arragon,  with  the  exccji- 
tion  of  the  approaches  to  the  Berpardine  monastery 
of  Huesta,  the  country  and  roads  are  equally 
frightful. 

At  a  league  distant,  on  an  eminence,  is  the  old 
family  castle  of  the  Arizas,  proprietors  a£  Monreal, 
and,  in  the  valley  beneath,  an  elegant  modem  re- 
sidence. The  river  Xalon  flows,  and  forms  a 
cascade  near  it,  and  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge. 

The  road  now  rapidly  descends,  but  is  good  as 
far  as  Cetiva;  thence  to  Bubierce,  romantically 
situated  among  rocky  eminences,  it  is  chann- 
ing,  between  two  rows  of  hills.  At  the  foot  of 
those  on  the  right,  the  Xalon  waters  a  valley  in 
high  cultivation. 

The  next  stage  is  Ateca,  a  village,  surrounded 
with  fertile  vineyards.*  The  valley  then  becomes 
broader,  and  is  still  cultivated  to  Calatuyd.     Irri* 


•  The  British  soldier,  who  shall  yet  one  day,  with  generoas  hopes 
and  an  animated  front,  traverse  this  spot,  will  have  other  views  and 
business  than  indulgence  in  the  beverage  of  his  temperate  and 
rapid  meal.  It  would  not,  however,  be  just  to  omit  the  Qiention  of 
the  mild,  pleasant,  and  wholesome,  wine  of  Ateca,  called  C^ 
rinana,  in  colour  something  like  the  eyes  of  a  partridge ;  be^ 
cause,  throughout  the  vicinity,  there  is  no  other  but  what  is 
t  black,  thick,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  health. 
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gation,  from  the  Xalon,  of  the  adjacent  landSj  and    ^^^  ^  ^ 
other  marks  of  laudable  industry,  are  Apparent.       RftT*^^^^^ 

round  MadniL 

^  The  city  of  Calatayud  is  incrusted  in  the  midst  cuatajnd. 
of  a  chain  of  rugged  and  uncouth  rocks^  which 
disfigure  the  pleasing  landscape:  to  the  south, 
however,  it  bares  itself  and  descends  into  the 
richest  part  of  the  valley ;  it  contains  only  1500 
houses,  1}ut  ten  parish-churches  and  fifteen  con* 
vents,  some  remarkable  for  size  and  magnificence.*. 
Near  it  the  Xiloca  falls  into  the  Xalon. 

The  country  now  becomes  unequal.     Fresno  is  Fresno, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  and  well  cultivated  valley : 
an    elevation,  discovers  Almunia,  surrounded  by  Aimonii. 
vineyards,  olives,  and  figs,  interspersed  with  hemp 
and  maize,  the  property  of  don  d'Aranda. 

Heath  and  a  naked  country  succeed  to  this 
delightful  picture,  crowned  by  the' miserable  Yen- 
ta  de  la  Ramera.  It  extends  even  to  Saragossa,'  lUmen. 
which  is  seen  at  half  a  league  distance  beyond 
the  last  stage  but  one,  on  the  road  to  it,  the 
Muela. 

Of  Saragossa   the    institutions  of   every  kind.  smgMia. 

*  V(^,  during  the  shortest  hah,  would  fi>rget  to  look  aroimd 
him  here  for  the  antient  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of  the  witty,  tli9« 
elegant,  and  the  unfortunate.  Martial. 
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are  various  and  important  The  principal  sacred 
edifices  are  two  cathedrals,  the  church  de  la  SeUf 
of  a  majestic  simplicity,  and  that,  so  famous  in 
Catholicism,  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar.*  The 
latter,  though  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  seven-' 
teenth  century,  has  been  justly  described  as  a 
gloomy  edifice,  crowded  with  ornaments,  in  a 
wretched  taste.  The  arches,  however,  have  bcea 
recently  painted  in  fresco,  by  the  two  brothers 
Bay  en,  and  Don  Francisco  Goya,  three  natives 
of  Saragossa. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Eugracia  are  deposited 
the  ashes  of  several  martyrs  of  persecuting  em-* 
perors,  over  whom  silver  lamps  were  ordained  to 
burn  day  and  night 

The  Casa  de  la  Misericordia  is,  however,  of 
much  more  immediate  importance.  In  it  beneficial 
philanthropy  does  not  violate  the  general  order  of 
society. 

A  new  building  was  erected  in  179S,  under  the 
auspices  of  Don  Ramon  Pignatelli,  the  founder 
of  the  canal  of  Arragon.  Unfriended  youth  of 
both  sexes  without  the  means  of  subsistence  arc 
here  maintained  and  employed.    They  card  wool 

•  There  is  a  foolish  tale  of  this  church,  full  of  vain  egotism, 
told  by  the  cardinal  Retz,  in  his  memoirs : — in  which  h^  ynd 
taken  for  the  king  of  England,  Charles  II.  &c. 
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of  an  inferior  quality,  wind  silk,  and  spin;  they    ^„^°f,^ 
also  weave  some  coarse  woollen  cloths,  camblets,  ^J^^J^^ 
and  even  silks.*  roundM^wd. 

Several  regiments  are  also  clothed  from  some 
maDufactories  of  Saragossa. 

There  is  here  a  small  university,  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  a  patriotic  society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry  and  plantations;  schools  for 
the  mathematics  and  commerce,  and  in  short  for 
every  branch  of  education. 

Saragossa,  says  Bourgoing,  with  a  sort  of  pro^ 
phetic  expectation,  is  awakening  out  of  her  le- 
thargy and  about  to  become  worthy  of  the  capital 
of  Arragon. 

Of  Arragon  generally,  so  much  cannot  be  said, 
many  of  its  towns  and  villages  have  disappeared, 
notwithstanding  the  honourable  figure  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  it  made  in  the  history 
of  free  governments. 

Around  the  city  of  Huesca,    twelve   leagues  Huewa. 
from   Saragossa,    the  district   is  remarkably  fer-^ 
tile. 

That  which  surrounds  Tarragona,   at  thirteea 

*  The  greater  part  of  these  persons,  however,  (and  there  are  ValoBblchintto 

here  seven  hundred,)  work  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  city,  cJ»«"^»W«  >"•*»- 

-f     tatjons  in  Sng* 

for  the  wise  founder  was  sensible  that  without  this  precaution  land, 
the  manufactures  of  charitable  institutions  would  retard^  instead 
of  promoting,  induitrj. 
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leagues  distant,  is  well  supplied  with  wood  and 
water. 

Temiel,  between  Saragossa  and  Valentia,  calls 
for  mention,  from  the  history  of  two  lovers  bu- 
ried in  one  of  its  churches,  and  consecrated  by 
Poetry  to  Fame :  the  plain,  however,  which  sur- 
rounds both  it  and  Albarracia  is  fertile  and  beau* 
tifuL 

Daroca,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains^  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Xiloca,  is  often  exposed  to  its 
inundations.  A  subterraneous  passage,  of  consi- 
derable extent,  was  therefore  made  for  a  vent  to 
the  waters. 


CwMdof  Am- 


An  object  of  more  extensive  importance,  hew- 
ever,  is  the  canal  of  Arragon,  one  of  the  chief 
master-pieces  of  Spanish  industry,  of  which  many 
vague  details  have  appeared,  and  the  following 
will  not  be  asserted  as  the  best. 

The  formation  of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  Charles  V.  and  its  furtherance 
to  Ramon  Pignatelli,  has  great  claims  to  intelli- 
gence, solidity,  and  magnificence.  It  is  to  be 
twenty-six  great  leagues  in  length,  from  Tudela 


•  The  oil  of  Arragon,  mild,  nutritive,  and  of  excellent  ^ 
vour,  forms  its  chief  source  of  wealth.  Saragossa  has  sevcfal 
dive-miib,  of  considerable  advantage. 
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Sasbago.      Its   least    depth   nine    feet,   and  the  '  ^^J^.^xi^ 
largest  barks  upon    it  carry  near  3000  quintals.  ^J^^^j^^ 
It  requires  thirty-four  locks,    of  which   none    is  wwwiMadfld. 
necessary  between  Tudela  and  Saragossa ;  but,  from 
thence  to  Sasbago,  where  it  enters  the  Ebro,  thei 
elevation  of  ground  renders  them  indispensable. 
Each  lock  costs  200,000  reals. 

Sarias  also  are  necessary  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous water  (almanaras  de  desague)  ;  cuts,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation,  (almenaras  de  riego)  ; 
small  aqueducts  over  rivers,  (alcantarillas),  under 
which  pass  the  roads ;  and  superficial  currents  (cor^ 
rientes  superficiales),  to  carry  the  torrents  over  the 
surface  of  the  canal,  after  depositing  the  stOncSj 
mud,  and  gravel  which  accompany  them. 

Five  bridges  are  requisite  between  Galicia  and 
the  Bocals,  first  of  wood,  permanently  of  brick. 

The  canal  can  be  constantly  furnished  with  the 
quantity  of  water  required  to  the  tenth  of  an  indi; 
and  it  may  be  drained  in  four  or  five  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  it ;  the  sluices  are  opened  at 
the  same  instant,  and  the  waters  rush  into  the 

Ebro. 

The  cut  made  from  this  river  below  Tudela  for 
the  canal  does  not  perceptibly  diminish  its  waters, 
and  at  Sartago  the  Ebro  itself  becomes  navigable 
to  the  sea* 

VOL.  I.  L 
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c^AP.^n^  The  revenue  of  the  canal,  arising  from  land  v4- 
j^^j^*^^  riously  improved  by  it,  was  such  as  early  to  main- 
toQad  Madiid.    tain  its  progress. 

At  the  foot  of  Monte  Sorrero,  where  are  great 
depots  of  com,  timber,  and  iron,  the  canal  passes 
within  half  a  league  from  Saragossa.  Within  little 
more  than  a  league  and  a  half  above  and  below  that 
city  are  ten  fine  locks,  to  which  it  descends  from  a 
laige  basin. 

At  no  great  distance  is  an  aqueduct  of  hewn 
stone,  710  fathoms  in  length,  over  the  Xialon,  which 
cost  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  reals. 

At  the  Canaleta,  the  old  canal  for  irrigating  the 
soil,  cut  frx>m  the  Xalon,  proceeds  through  a  fino 
stone  bridge  over  the  new  canal,  and  proceeds  east* 
ward  towards  Lucena. 

Extensive  works  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inequality  and  roughness  of  the  ground  at  Gallier, 
a  village  on  an  arid  eminence  near  a  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  which  approaches  the  canal  at  a  small  dis- 
tance ;  and  a  little  lower  down  it  is  carried,  by  a 
tunnel  of  masonry  begun  under  Charles  V.  through 
some  very  high  hills. 

Half  a  league  below  Gallier  th6  Ebro  appears 
again ;  and,  beyond  its  left  bank,  the  village  of 
Tauste  and  its  canal 

Approaching  the  Bocal  the  canals  conunence^ 
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divided  by  a  small  island ;  that  on  the  right  being    ^^^^,^ 
the  canal  of  Charles  V.  and  on  the  left  that  of 


Fifty  mikt 

Tauste.  loondMwWd. 

On  approaching  the  bridge  of  Fofmigales,  of  a 
single  arch,  the  canal  presents  a  fine  sheet  of 
water ;  its  first  outlet  (altnenara  de  desague)  is 
here*  Below  Formigales  is  the  bridge  of  Val- 
verde. 

The  canal  commands,  at  two  leagues  from  the 
Bocal,  a  vast  fertile  plain ;  and,  having  passed  the 
antient  castle  of  Mallen,  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre* 

At  the  Bocal,  a  quarter  of  a  league  beyond  For- 
migales, the  Ebro,  restrained  by  a  dyke,  1 1 8  fk^ 
thorns  long  by  17  broad,  enters  the  bed  of  the 
canal  gradually  by  eleven  inlets.  Here,  at  a  com* 
manding  point  of  view,  is  the  grand  depdt  of  the 
works,  residence  of  the  governor,  &c. 

The  canal  of  Tauste,  much  calculated  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  has  been  suffered  to  remain; 
nor  is  the  Ebro  entirely  useless  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  improvements. — ^True  judgement 
does  not  disdain  its  humblest  means  in  the  presence 
of  its  highest  advantages. 

The  village  of  Fontellas,  on  an  eastern  eminence 
adjoinmg  the  canal,  is  crossed  in  the  way  to  Tu- 
dela^  the  principal  toM^  of  Navarre,  whose  roadf 
are  excellent 
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This  object,  always  interesting  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  has  led  us,  however,  beyond  the 
prescribed  course,  and  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
Castile,  without  halting,  before  we  approach  Aran- 
juez,  the  beautiful  royal  residence,  from  which  wc 
are  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  Spain. 

On  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez  the  massy, 
wide,  and  long,  bridge  of  Toledo  may  be  avoided, 
and  a  circuit  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  saved,  when 
the  Manzanares  is  very  low,  by  crossing,  at  a 
small  bridge,  the  unfinished  canal  by  which 
that  river  and  the  Tagus  were  intended,  under 
the  administration  of  Grimaldi,  to  have  been 
united 

'  Its  revenues,  arising  from  a  few  mills^  are  in- 
sufficient for  its  support :  its  expenses  in  locka^ 
bridges,  &c.  are  great. 

The  Manzanares  is  fordable  a  little  farther  on* 

The  Xarama  flows  along  the  hills  which  form 
the  northern  side  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Aran- 
juez, 

Every  thing  now  annnounces  approach  to  the 
rural  solitude  of  royalty.  The  aspect  of  Castile. 
is  changed.  Sheltered  beneath  umbrageous, 
shade,  and  traversing  meads  enamelled  with 
flowers,  or  parterres  variegated  with  colours  and 
perfumes,  enriched  every  where  by  the  prospect 
of  a  luxurious    vegetation,   no  rougher  soundii; 


-•^  ^ 
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awake  the  ear  than  the  rushing  of  waterfalls  and    ^^fpfxi!^ 
the  gentle  murmur  of  rippling  floods.    The  Tagus,  j-^^y^ 
entering  the  valley  at  the  east  eud,  winds  along  it  ro«n<iMadiid. 
for  nearly  two  leagues,  before  its  conflux  with  the 
Xarama,  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

It  falls  not  within  the  present  plan  to  give 
way  to  all  the  charms  of  description  which  have 
been  felt  or  feigned  of  this  royal  retreat,  in  which 
all  the  luxuriance  and  serenity  of  nature  is  inter-  - 
mingled  with  peculiar  delights  of  art.  The  form- 
ation of  the  village  on  a  plan  of  Grimaldi,  framed^ 
during  a  diplomatic  residence  at  the  Hague,  upon 
the  Dutch  model,  the  streets  composed  of  neat 
houses,  lined  with  broad  trees  and  streams  of 
water,  however  inconsistent  with  the  scene,  arc 
not  unpleasing.* 

♦  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  sketch  given  of  this  interest*^ 
ing  spot  by  Bourgoingj  who  seems  to  have  revelled  in  its  xxU 
most  enjoyment. 

On  arriving  at  Madrid,  (says  he,)  we  pass  through  a  circular 
enclosure,  called  Las  Doce  Calks,  from  the  twelve  alleys  which 
diverge  from  it.  One  of  these  alleys  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
Las  Huaias,  a  vast  orchard,  where  we  may  admire  the  astonish^ 
ing  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Aranjuez.  If  we  wish  to  see  a  speci- 
men of  cultivation  on  a  larger  scale,  and  not  less  luxuriant,  we 
may  take  the  road  towards  Toledo  and  visit  the  Campo  Flamenco, 
so  called,  without  doubt,  because  it  resembles  the  fine  garden! 
of  Flanders.  We  must  not  neglect  the  C§rtijo,  another  endo^ 
sure,  sunounded  with  an  open  railing,  where  the  soil,  cultivated 
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^i^^v^iu         ^  curious  specimen  of  military  equitation  said 
^"^^^  to  be  practised  by  Charles  IV,  when  prince  of 


jQwi  ifadod*   Asturias,  must  not  be  omitted 

with  particular  care,  repays  with  usury  the  effi>rts  of  the  agri« 
cukurist,  and  those  of  the  king,  who  hat  here  planted  slips  of 
vines  from  different  places  in  the  kingdom* 

Lastly,  the  Hueria  dc  Valencia  exhibits  some  successful  attempts 
at  cultivation/and  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencku 
Besides  fields  of  hemp,  artificial  meadows,  and  vineyards,  we 
bere  find  plantations  of  chesnuts,  and  a  building  consecrated  to 
the  labours  of  the  silk-worm.    But  what  is  most  remarkaUe,  and 
best  known  among  the  plantations  of  Aranjuez,  is  the  Calk  da  h 
Saym,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its  back*bone.    It  pursues,  for 
nearly  half  a  league,  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  is  termi* 
sated  at  a  stone  bridge  thrown  over  the  Tagus.    It  then  pro- 
ceeds for  no  less  a  distance,  and  ends  at  another  bridge  upon  the 
same  river,  the  sinuosities  of  which  can  only  be  followed  by 
•  the  imagination,  through  a  valley  shadowed  with  shrubs  and 
large  trees,  which  conceal  its  coarse  at  intervals  from  our  view. 
Behind  one  of  these  thick  curtains  is  hidden  a  cascade,  the  noise 
of  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  the  oiily  intemiptioii 
to  the  tranquillity  th^t  reigns  in  this  solitary  spot    |t  hat  for  its 
object  to  draw  away  from  the  T^gus  part  of  its  waters.    The 
fU'm  of  this  river,  thus  turned  from  its  bed,  flows  into  a  deep  ar^ 
tificial  channel,  and  proceeds  to  refresh  some  of  the  phmtatiQiM 
of  Aranjuez,  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  s  but 
the  shade  and  the  verdure  suddenly  cease,  and  nothing  it  to  bt 
teen  but  the  bare  hills  surrounding  the  valley,  and  whidi  itft 
concealed  from  the  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frame  horn 
lyKuling  the  effect  of  the  picture.    At  the  fopt  of  these  hiljs  fit 
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This  was  the  Parejas,  A  squadron  of  horse,habited    ^^^^^^ 
in  the  antient  Spanish  military  costume,  formed  four  ^j^^^-f 

xoond  Midiklt 

tbe  king's  stables^  where  the  breed  of  Spanish  horses  still  keeps 
up  its  antient  beauty. 

The  king  attaches  much  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  tb« 
stud  at  Aranjuez ;  the  embarrasments  of  Ihe  war^  however^  sus* 
pended  the  care  which  this  establishment  requires;  but»  in  1796« 
a  council  was  appointed  exclusively  for  this  purpose^  under  thQ 
title  of  Supreme  Junta  of  Equitation.  The  stud  at  Aranjue:| 
contains,  at  present,  about  four  hundred  mares  and  twenty  stal** 
lions;  besides  these,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  is  parti* 
cularly  fond  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  cavalry,  keeps 
here,  on  his  own  account,  eighteen  stallions  and  a  hundred  an4 
fifly  mares.  Aranjuez  has  also  a  stud  of  mules,  for  the  court 
is  not  inclined  to  dispense  entirely  with  these  animals,  ignoble^ 
perhaps,  but  yet  serviceable,  and  which  have  also  their  particu^ 
lar  description  of  beauty.  Under  the  same  roof  with  the  stal-* 
lions  eight  male  asses  are  kept,  and  three  hundred  beauti&l  mares 
are  exclusively  set  apart  for  them. 

Leaving  these  stables  upon  our  left  we  enter  upon  the  great 
alleys  leading  into  the  CaU^  dc  la  Reyna. 

The  trees  we  have  mentioned  are  not  the  only  embellishments 
of  this  valley  :  upon  the  right  hand  it  is  bordered  with  shrubs 
and  underwood,  which  render  its  regularity  more  pleasing. 
Here,  during  the  re^  of  Charles  IIL  peaceably  beunded  the 
numerous  herds  of  deer,  against  which  his  successor  has  de» 
dared  war.  But  the  chief  deooration  of  the  Calle  de  la  Aryna  is 
the  garden  of  Primavera*  or  of  spring.  Under  Charles  III,  it 
extended  only  a  thousand  paces  along  one  side  of  the  Calle  <k  k$ 
Reyna.  Charles  IV.  carried  it  forward  along  the  whde  of  Ail 
alley  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Tagus.  , 
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^cH^F^iJ!     ^^  front  and  t^^elve  deep  :  thefles,  being  led  by 
j^^^^    the  pi  ince,  his  two  brothers,  and  a  noble,  clad  in 

round' J^fadrid 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  this  garden,  daring  the 
season  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  here  that  the  fer- 
tility of  the  valley  appears  in  all  its  luxuriance ;  nor  are  the  use- 
ftd  articles  of  cultivation  neglected.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
taUes,  of  every  description,*  prosper  here.  Clumps  of  trees  op- 
pose their  hospitable  shade  against  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
Odoriferous  shrubs  perfume  the  rooming  gale,  and  the  balmy 
vapours  they  exhale  descend  again  at  sun-set«  to  heighten  die 
charms  of  the  evening  promenades !  It  is  only  twenty  years 
since  the  whole  ground,  between  the  enclosure  of  the  garden  of 
the  Primavera  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  was  uncultivated  and 
over-run  with  weeds.  The  present  king,  wheil  prince  of  the 
Asturias,  took  possession  of  it,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  spots  in  the  whole  valley.  Verdant  lawns, 
shrubs,  and  parterres,  have  supplanted  useless  trees ;  serpentine 
walks  lead  through  these  new  treasures  of  vegetation.  From  one 
spring  to  the  other,  we  see  a  vast  blooming  garden  displajring  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  as  well  as  of  productions.  A  small 
dock-^ard  has  been  preserved  in  this  enclosure,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Tagus  by  a  gentle  slope.  Here  ship-building  is 
carried  on  in  miniature,  and  this  little  navy  has  its  carpenters  and 
sailors.  Farther  on  is  a  kind  of  harbour,  defended  by  a  battery 
adapted  to  the  situation.  Some  gondolas  are  anchored  under  its 
protection,  and  small  frigates  elegantly  decorated,  which  return 
the  salutes  of  the  artillery  in  the  harbour.  The  noise  of  these 
discharges,  the  cries  of  the  sailors  occupied  in  manoeuvring  the 
vessels,  and  the  sight  of  the  streamers  and  flags  floating  in  the 
wind,  excite  an  idea  that  we  are  present  at  the  games  of  Mart 
and  Neptune. 

Aranjuez  aflbrds  every  kind  of  entertainment  to  be  found  at  m 
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different  colours,  were  marched  in  colunm  to  one  of    book  u 


CHAT.  II. 


the  great  courts  of  the  castle,  accompanied  by 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  and  preceded  by  ele-  «>w»<im«IiM, 
gantly  dressed  grooms  leading  spare  horses  nchly 
caparisoned.  They  then  broke  their  ranks,  sepa* 
rated  and  formed  again,  galloped  round  the  circum^ 
ference  of  the  court,  and  occasionally  crossed  diago^ 
Bally,  displaying  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  appearance. 

It  was  an  endeavour  to  recal  the  tournaments  of 
antient  chivalry,  but  tame  indeed  was  it  in  com«^ 

country  retreat ;  huntings  fishing,  walking,  aud  riding.  No  wher^ 
can  it  be  more  delightful  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  wanderings 
either  with  book  in  hand  among  the  shrubberies,  or  of  riding  on 
horseback  or  in  a  carriage  through  the  alleys,  which  extend  &c- 
ther  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Formerly,  deer  and  even  wild  boars 
were  seen  peaceably  walking  in  the  streets,  and  you  would  have 
taken  tbem  for  domestic  animals.  Bufifaloes,  brought  from  Na^ 
pies,  perform  the  office  of  beasts  of  burden.  I  have  also  seen  a 
few  robust  camels  patiently  submit  to  laborious  drudgery  at  Aran- 
juez,  but  they  were  not  long  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  fo- 
reign climate.  At  the  same  period  two  zebras  and  two  gna« 
nacos  were  to  be  seen  sporting,  as  if  in  their  native  country,  in 
a  meadow  contiguous  to  the  road,  while  an  elephant  with  hisi 
unwieldy  fofta  staked  peaceably  along,  amidst  the  carious  spec- 
tators, who  thronged  to  behold  him.  It  \s  thus  that  sovereigns 
should  expose  openly  to  view  the  foreign  animals  which  they 
keep  locked  up  in  their  menageries,  with  the  exception  of  thoMt 
whose  ferocity  might  render  them  dangerous  if  unchained. 
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paiison  with  those  brilliant  and  charming  enter* 

Kftjniue.       toinmente. 

mad  Madiid.       Experiments  in  gunnery  form  another  prominent 

amusement  of  Charles  IV.  in  this  retreat,  at  the 
Huerto  de  Valencia ;  and  in  horticulture  in  a  gar* 
den  partly  bounded  by  the  Tagus,  but  here  Nature 
has  left  little  to  be  done. 

The  palace  is  not  only  handsome,  but  it  has  been 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  St.  Ildefonsa* 

Here  also  is  the  church  of  San  Pascual,  belong- 
mg  to  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  two  others; 
and,  what  is  very  necessar}"^,  an  excellent  royal  hos- 
pital for  every  disease;  for  with  all  its  charms  Anaur 
juez  is  not  healthy,  arising,  as  supposed  by  some^ 
from  the  vapours  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The 
little  town  of  Ocana,  on  the  neighbouring  heightSi 
is  therefore  much  sought  in  autumn^  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  royal  residence.  • 

Ocana  is,  however,  more  famed  for  its  cavaby 
riding-school,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Ri* 
cardos.  It  is  two  leagues  from  Aranjuez,  and  by 
it  we  return  to  the  southern  direction,  which^has 
been  prescribed,  and  the  road  to  Cadiz. 

I^HaDdia.         The  plaius  of  La  Manchaf  now  exhibit  them- 

*  It  hat  good  pictures  by  Gaido>  Guercino,  Lanfranc^  PoiiitiBt 
and  Mengs. 

t  The  oountry  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  exploits^  the  scenes  of 
>Mrhich  are  pointed  out,  and  the  incidents  traditionally  told.    The 
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selves  with  a  desolate  aspect,  yet  who  docs  not    book  l 
warm  at  the  recollection  of  Cervantes !   as  well  as  ^VTTVT?^ 

IfMlndtoCMb 

every  labourer  and  female  peasant  in  the  ODuntry,  •ou&em  »oid. 
who  yet  delight  to  recount  his  histoiy. 

£1  Vizo  furnishes  garters  made  by  the  young  Eiviio. 
women,  of  the  finest  wool,  dyed  of  several  colours, 
and  ornamented  with  witty  devices,  which  are  in 
much  request ;  but  not  so  much  as  a  player  on  the 
guitar,  or  a  singer  of  seguidiUas.  The  peasant,  in 
the  dress  of  Sancho,  with  a  broad  leathern  girdle, 
astonishes  by  bis  skill,  as  much  as  the  women  by 
their  meneo,  a  rapid  dahce  of  the  most  voluptuous 
kind.  The  seguidilla  resembles  the  English  ballad 
of  former  times.  La  Mancfaa,  where  peojded,  is 
the  most  light-hearted  province  of  Spdn.* 

The  dnnabar*mine  of  Almaden  need  here  only  AimAdea. 
be  mentiocied. 

Gdardia  has  Uttle  to  boast  except  its  church.--***  Omm^ 
TemUeque  has  1500  houses  and  some  industry.  TemUeque. 
The  next  stage  (Canada  de  la  Higuera)  contains  no  S^jfl^*  ** 
Other  house  than  its  Wretched  inn.     Saltpetre  is 
procured  in  this  country.  •     ^ 

fidelity  of  Cervantes  in  manners  and  history  is  acknowledged  by 
every  traveller. 

*  It  may  be  permitted  to  mention  here  that  the  wine,  formerly 
a  good,  deal  drunk  in  England^  of  the  o^our  of  a  fine  niby»  is 
made  at  £1  Vuso  and  at  Val  de  Penas^  five  leagues  distuit  The 
btter,  rather  superior,  served  the  Jung  of  Spain's  tables 
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Madridejos  succeeds,  with  its  alley  of  white  elms 
ifadiid  to  Cadis  *°^  small  clusters  of  trees ;   then  Puerto  la  Pichc, 


fontbem  road. 
Madridejot. 


Villaha. 


Mananaies. 


Santa  CrnB. 


a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  two  hills.    Crossing, 
PuertoiaPiche.  jjy  ^  j^Qg  g^^j  narrow  stOHC  bridge,  the  Guadiana 

in  its  fenny  course*  to  Estremadura,  to  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  and  the  sea,  we  arrive  at  Villalta, 
where  are  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons* 

Five  long  leagues  beyond  it  is  Manzanares,  a  con- 
siderable but  not  very  elegant  town,  the  principal 
quarters  of  the  carbineers. 

At  two  leagues  distant,  are  the  domains  of  the 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  a  name  equally  celebrated 
in  the  art  of  war  and  in  political  economy,  who  res 
ceived  from  his  monarch  places,  employments^  and 
honours,  because  in  his  own  concerns,  as  a  grandee^ 
he  had  shewn  himself  peculiarly  fitting  for  them. 

Next  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  chief  town  of  those  do- 
mains is  Almoradiel,  a  small  village  which  is,  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  in 
which,  with  little  variation,  a  gloomy  moliotony 
prevails. 

Yevenez,  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Aranjuez^ 
is  celebrated  as  a  royal  chase,  for  the  olive-planta- 
tions of  its  beautiful  and  spacious  valley;  for  the  old 

*  At  the  litde  village  of  Villa  Harta^  it  has  been  pretended 
that  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  becomes  subterraneous^  Geogrf- 
phers  have  ascertained  thai  it  does  not,  but  isjooncealed  by  higfi 
mountains  and  other  localities. 
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castle  of  Consuegra,  rising  from  the  summit  of  a    ^^^^j/* 
chain  of  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  town  of  ^T^yy^ 


that  name,  containing  1500  houses.*    The  embel-  »«*«« 
lishment  of  the  environs  of  Consuegra  is  a  monu-  CoDsnegn.  . 
ment  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel. 

Previously  to  taking  leave  of  La  Mancha,  its  ca- 
pital, Ciudad  Real,  antiently  the  chief  seat  of  the  Cmdad  RmL 
holy  fraternity,  (Santa  Hertnandady)  placed  here 
to  clear  the  country  of  robbers,  ought  not  to  escape 
notice ;  nor  Almoyra,  another  town  with  3000  in-  Aimoyw. 
habitants,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain^  four 
leagues  from  Santa  Cruz.  The  country  here  is  en«- 
tirely  a  pastoral  desert. 

The  Sierra  M orena  approaches,  with  gloom  in  its  sieni  Uonhm. 
aspect  and  terror  in  its  name.  Travellers  formerly 
proceeded  westward  to  the  Black  Forest,  and,  after 
having  passed  the  town  of  Viso,  ascended  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  the  Puerto  del  Rey,  one  of  its 
most  rugged  and  uneven  precipices.  Let  us  return 
the  compliment  of  a  Frenchman  to  the  English 
establishment  of  Avila,  by  giving  its  due  praise  to 
the  road  of  Le  M aur,  and  offering  it  as  an  incite- 
ment to  the  frequent  employment  of  this  depart-  ^ 
ment  of  military  duty,  the  most  pleasing  union  dP 
military  policy  with  political  economy. 

M.  Le  Maur,  long  attached   to  the  corps  of 

•  It  bdooged  lotfie  grand  priory  oTMaUa; 
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lUdrid  to  Cadis 
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^cH^pf  if*  Spanish  engineers,  was  employed,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  count  Florida  Blanca,  in  1799,  to  render 
practical  this  difficult  though  much-frequented 
pass^  and  he  constructed  one  of  the  finest  toads 
in  Europe ;  he  faced  the  declivities  with  masomyi 
and  erected  walls,  breast-high,  to  protect  the  tra- 
veller from  the  broken  precipices,  adapting  himself 
to  nature  by  bridges  or  archways  as  necessary^ 
and  projecting  a  useful  collection  of  the  waters 
which  streamed  through  the  valleys  into  a  canaL 
The  rocks  overtop  Dispenaperos ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  mountains,  a  cluster  of  cottages^  is  Las 
luConedeTai*  Corrcdcras. 

La  Carolina,  a  modem  town,  is  the  capital  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  shared  in 
the  disgrace  of  their  patron,  Don  Pablo  Olivede* 
Their  means  of  support  were  too  tardy,  anid  taxes 
too  prematurely  levied ;  the  people  therefore  etoi- 
grated,  and  the  Germans  settled  here  slowly  va* 
nished,  or  mingled  with  the  Spanish  people. 

Guaroman,  a  town  built  at  the  same  period,  is 
more  prosperous. 

The  Sierra  Morena  descends  to  Baylen,  an  asi<^ 
tient  town,  in  whose  territory  is  still  one  of  the 
fine  breeds  of  Andalusian  horses. 

A  league  beyond  Baylen  is  the  unfinished  imi| 
(VentUf)  a  large  establishment  which  again  marks 
the  disgrace  of  Pablo  Olivede.  A  stone  bridge  now 
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crosses  the  stream  of  Rumbler,  which  at  the  dis-    ^„^?5.^ 
tance  of  half  a  league  falls  into  the  Guadalquivir.  ^|^^jj^-^^^jj^ 
From  the  midst  of  the  woods  near  the  inn  called  J^^t!"^ 


Casa  del  Rey,  this  river  is  first  seen  on  this  sid^ 
and  it  is  approached  by  a  country  fertile  in  mo- 
derate seasons. 

Jaen,  capital  of  one  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Jaen. 
Andalusia,  though  six  leagues  farther  on,  must 
not  be  passed  without  mention,  from  its  antiquity, 
testified  by  Roman  inscriptions,  and  the  dignify 
of  its  bishop,  who  was  long  grand  inquisitor.  It 
has,  however,  also  the  credit  of  rearing  the  most 
excellent  horses. 

The  bowels  of  the  territory  of  Anduxar  abound  Andwn* 
in  metals,  minerals,  marbles,  rock-crystal,  &c. 
and  its  surface  is  equally  abundant  in  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Near  the 
walls  of  this  rich  and  antient  city  flows  the  Gua« 
dalquivir,  which  it  has  long  been  in  contemplation  . 
to  render  navigable,  but  for  the  interference  of 
three  mills  which  obstruct  the  stream  through  its 
whole  breadth,  and  the  removal  of  which  has  va*« 
nous  difficulties. 

At  three  leagues  and  a  half,  on  an  eminence,  iH 
the  large  village  of  Aldea  del  Rio.     And  four  AUeadeiBio. 
leagues  farther  £1  Carpio^  a  town  with  1500  in-  Eicvpio. 
liabitants,    Withia  view  is  Bujalance,  in  the  cen^  Bojahnce 
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tre  of  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  corn, 
vines,  and  olives.  We  are  nour  within  five  les^es 
of  Cordova,  half  which  is  through  indifferent 
country. 

The  Guadalquivir  is  crossed  half  way,  at  Las 
Ventas  de  Alcolea,  by  a  fine  bridge ;  and,  keeping 
the  river  on  the  left,  and  the  back  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  on  the  right,  we  approach  Cordova.* 

*  Tlie  antient  Patricia,  the  "mother  of  men  of  genlut;"  the 
birth-place  of  the  two  Senecas^  Gallio,  Acilius^  the  grandfiither 
€(f  the  poet  Lacan^  of  Averroes  and  several  learned  Arabtani^ 
and  of  the  great  captain  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova.  In  the  fint 
ages  after  its  foundation  it  possessed  a  uniyertil/  in  whidi  all 
the  sciences  were  cidtivated.  According  to  Strabo,  the  antient 
books  of  the  Turditani,  their  poetry  and  laws,  written  in  ven^ 
were  preserved*  Under  the  Romans  the  umversitj  was  fiunoiu- 
for  philosophy,  morality,  the  art  of  oratory,  and  a  Greek  pro- 
fessorship* Among  its  students,  betides  the  above,  were  Poitiiui 
Ladro,  fiunous  for  rhetoric  at  Rome,  of  whom  only  one  b^ 
rangue  remains ;  Manelus,  the  preceptor  of  Seneca ;  and  the  poet 
Lucan.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archia,  mentions  several  fiu 
moas  poets  of  Cordova,  who  went  to  Rome ;  amongst  others 
Sextilius  Henna,  of  whom  a  single  elegy  remains,  that  in  whidi 
he  laments  the  death  of  the  Roman  orator.  Under  the  Moon 
it  was  no  less  &mous,  and  gave  birth  to  some  of  their  grealeil 

men. 

Having  stated  thus  fiur  in  this  way,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
add  that  Cordova  is  the  centre  of  Andalusia,  the  antient  Boetica, 
Turditania,  &c.  the  Elysium  of  Homer,  the  Paradise  ofFenekm^ 
and  the  scene  of  many  iamous  expteits  in  arms. 
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On  the  side  towards  Madrid  it  has  nothing  of    \^^^fj; 
importance,   but  on  the  Cadiz  side  it  forms  a  gen-  JjJJJJ^JJ^JII^ 
tiy  sloping  and  semicircular  amphitheatre  along  J^^SS^' 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  adjacent  country,  notwithstanding  its  fer- 
tility  in  com  and  olives,  is  yet  naked.  In  the 
city  there  is  nothing  remains  that  is  remarkable 
but  its  cathedral,  formerly  a  mosque  begun  by 
the  Moorish  king  Abderama,  to  form  the  second 
Mahometan  temple,  and  converted  into  its  pre- 
sent use  by  Ferdinand,  on  the  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova. In  it  is  a  forest  of  columns,  of  various 
cofoured  marbles  or  jasper.  It  is  vast,  and  ap- 
proaches to  magnificence.  Two  mile-stones  are 
placed  at  one  entrance,  which  were  dug  up  within 
the  catliedral  in  1532.  It  has  a  court,  large  and 
umbrageous,  the  seat  of  perpetual  coolness. 

There  is  a  collegiate,  church,  fifteen  parish 
churches,  forty  convents,  and  a  great  number  of 
pious  foundations.  Ought  we,  says  an  intelligent 
writer,  to  look  elsewhere  fbr  the  causes  of  its  de« 
population  and  misery  ?  Once  celebrated  for  manu- 
factures  of  silks,  linens,  &c  Cordova  has  no 
longer  any  other  branches  of  industry  to  boast 
than  some  trifling  manufactures  of  ribbands^  lace, 
hats,  and  baize. 

The  anti^nt  palace  of  the  Moprs^  however^,  has 
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^HA^.^ii!'  "^^^  converted  into  stables,  in  which  a  hundred 
^^Ijr^'^^^  Andalusian  horses  are  usually  kept  Their  gen&- 
iUdaSSfc***'    alogy  is  carefully  preserved.    The  name  and  age 

of  each  is  written  over  the  place  in  which  be 
stands ;  and,  as  they  are  very  spirited,  their  hinder 
feet  are  fastened  dovrn  to  iron  rings,  fixed  to  a 
etaple  in  the  ground;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
confinement,  they  showed  all  their  vivacity.  The 
mares  are  kept  in  the  environs  of  Cordova,  and^ 
in  the  proper  seasons,  the  horses  are  taken  to  them. 
The  fbal  always  receives  the  name  of  the  dam ;  the 
horses  of  Andalusia  are  naturally  chaste,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  in  placing  them  near  mares,  bu^ 
after  they  know  them,  they  are  with  difficulty  re- 
duced to  obedience. 

From  Cordova  to  Ecija  is  ten  leagues.  The 
road  is  good,  and  along  it  lie  the  habitations  of  a 
small  number  of  the  colonists  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  Carlotta  and  Carolina,  two  of  these  colo* 
nies,  are  under  one  governor.  Their  numbers  art 
very  small.  Lunana  and  Fuente  Palmem  are 
others,  beyond  Ecija. 
xdjt.  Ecija  is  antient,  large,  and  pleasant  ;*  chacches 

and  houses  are  here  sometimes  ridiculously  painted 
on  the  outside.    It  contains  about  6000  hearths. 


*  Fragments  of  marble  columns,  trunks  of  statues,  stonw  oo- 
Yered  with  inscriptions,  attest  its  antient  splendour. 
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It  lies  between  two  hills,  on  the  west  bank  of  the    ®  ^o'^  ^• 

'  CHAP.    It. 

Xenil,  in  its  course  to  Grenada,  and  is,  therefore,  J'^^^^T^ 
subject  to  its  inundations  as  well  as  intense  heat.  wuA«n  wrf. 
The  territory  is  fertile,  but  the  people  not  indiisi^ 
trious.  Statues  of  St.  Paul  and  the  present  royal 
family  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  toWHi 
At  a  distance  is  seen  Estipa,  and  extensive  fer^ 
tility. 

The  colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  end 
at  Xuisiaila,  begin  at  La  Concepcioti  de  Almura-* 
diel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  a  di^*" 
tance  of  more  than  forty  leagues. 

Carmona,  which  boasts  a  Roman  gate  of  thfe  Cwmow. 
time  of  Trajan,  a  neat  town,  with  an  ugly  modfera 
church,  commands  a  view  of  vast  plains,  covered 
with  olive-trees,  and  producing  abundance  of  the 
best  wheat 

Passing  six  leagues  through  vineyards,  olive-* 
grounds,  and  rows  of  flourishing  aloes,  with  every 
other  produce  but  population,  we  arrive  at  Seville,  se?me. 
the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,*  which  may  not 
be  passed  without  observation,  although  the  road 
no  longer  runs  through  it,  but  through  the  village 

*  Whoever  has  not  seen  Seville,  has  not  seen  a  great  wonder^ 
lays  the  Andalusian. 

Quien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla, 
No  ha  visto  maravilla. 

M  3 
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of  Alcola,    two  leagues  higher  up  the  Gaadal<>' 

AiSST^*  Seville  is  admirably  situated  in  the  midst  of  fer- 
tility. Contemporary  history  records^  that,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Moors  came  out  of  it,  exclusive  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  a  siege  of  sixteen  months^ 
and  such  as  chose  to  remain.  In  1 700,  Seville  is 
said  to  have  contained  16,000  silk-lootns,  of  all 
sizes,  in  which  alone  130,000  persons  had  been 
employed.  A  century  after,  little  more  than  £000 
looms  remained,  and  the  whole  population  did  not 
amount  to  81,000 :  of  these,  perhaps,  S0,000  were 
carried  off  by  contagion  in  1 800  and  the  follow- 
ing year. 

There  are  here,  in  additiofn  to  the  cathedra^ 
twenty-five  parish  churches,  and  five  chapels  of 
ease ;  a  commandery  of  St.  John  D'Acre,  thirty- 
one  convents  for  men,  twenty -nine  nunneries^ 
three  congregations  of  canons  regular,  three  reli- 
gious communities,  called  Beaterios,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  j — where  (one  is  tempted  te 
ask)  are  the  labouring  orders  of  the  civil  com- 
munity ? 

The  archbishopric,  with  that  of  Toledo^  still 
richer,  was  given  to  the  son  of  the  infant  Don 
Louis,  (known  as  count  de  Chincon,)  as  well  as 
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the  Roman  purple,  as  was  said  to  preclude  poli-*    ^^fpf  ,^ 
tical  difficulties.  ^i^H^^^ 

The  cathedral  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  emi-  y°^^^ 
nently  remarkable.  It  contains  statues  of  a  cer- 
tain excellence,  and  superb  tombs,  comprising 
those  of  St  Ferdinand  and  Columbus  ;*  spacious 
chapels,  and  profusion  of^  pictures,  particularly 
those  of  the  celebrated  native  artist,  Murillo.  The 
steeple,  or  giralda,  is  beautiful,  250  feet  high,  and 
crowned  with  a  statue.  Over  one  of  the  naves  19 
a  library,  by  no  means  unused,  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes ;  indeed,  a  general  taste  seems  to  prevail  at 
Seville. 

The  alcazar,  of  Moorish  origin,  is  magnificent^ 
and  had  nearly  tempted  Philip  V.  to  remove  the 
royal  residence  from  Madrid.  Here  are  antique 
statues,  yet  little  known,  found  in  the  neighbour- 

i 

*  It  would  be  unpardonable,  although  the  body  is  strooglji 
^serted  to  be  at  Spanish  St.  Domingo,  to  omit  the  simple  epitapl^ 
inscribed  on  this  ^enotaph  of  the  great  Columbus,  "great  in  eveiy 
sense  of  the  word,  in  his  views,  his  measures,  his  sufferings, 
and  perseverance.  He  often  appears,  in  every  part  of  his  coi|-» 
duct,  the  exemplar  of  a  great  general.    The  distich  is  thus  s 

A  Castilia  y  Arragon, 
Otro  Mfindo  dio  Colon. 

The  tomb  of  St  Ferdinand  is  covered  with  Hebre^r, 
Xatin,  and  Spanishj^  instiipti<tns. ' 
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^V^ry^?*^  is  recorded  as  indefatigable. 
yij^^^f**^      ;  Of  the  mint,  formerly  remarkable  fop  its  eco- 
nomy, little  can  now  be  said.    These  are  establishr 
ments  always  prone  to  decay. 

The  foundry  of  brass  cannon,  which,  with  that 
of  Barcelona,  is  said  to  supply  all  the  Spanish 
arsenab  in  Europe,  is  extensive,  and  beautifully 
arranged.  The  method  of  Maritz,  with  little  va- 
riation, is  followed. 

The  exchange,  or  lenja,  is  a  place  of  great 
consideration;  it  was  intended  to  deposit  there 
all  the  archives  of  Spanish  America :  the  archives 
of  exploits,  crimes,  and  miseries,  says  Bourgoing^ 
where  history  and  philosophy  vfiH  long  be  able  to 
find  ample  treasui'es ! 

The  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactory  is.  a  pro«* 
digious  establishment,  surrounded  by  ditches  and 
draw-bridges. — ^The  tobacco  comes  in  leaf  hither 
from  the  Havannah,  and  is  manufactured  with 
great  precaution, — the  i^igars  separately. 

The  school  of  navigation  in  St.  Elmo  is  an^ 
object  of  pleasing  importance. 
VfH  Oro.  The  Roman  tower,  Del  Oro,  for  the  protection 

of  the  shipping,  enabled  the  Moors  to  throw  a 
chain  across  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  suburb  of 
Iriana,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

This  river,  it  must  be  recoUectedi  rises  on  one 
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side  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Sierra  de  Se-    *^^f,^,^ 
gura,   and    directs  its  course  to  the  ocean;  the  JjJJJj^^^Jifii 
Segura,  springing  from   the  other  side,  proceeds  JS^j;^;^ 
towards  the  Mediterranean  by  Murcia,  Orihuela, 
Carthagena,   &c.     Formerly  the  largest  ships  as- 
cended to  the  very  quays  of  Seville,  and   some 
to    Cordova:    this   is  not  now  done  by  fifteen 
leagues, — ^no  higher  thati  the  village  of  Bonanza. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  facing  Iriana, 
a  walk  shaded  by  trees  is  due  to  don  Lerida,  in- 
tendant  of  Andalusia,  and  quays,  &c.  to  Olavido : 
the  anathemas  of  the  Inquisition  may  suppress 
the  mention  of  his  name,  but  cannot  the  recol- 
lection of  his  memory ! 

Small    canals,  fountains,   and    alleys   of  trees,    , 
adorn  the  city ;  the  environs  are  well  cultivated 
and  pleasing,  with  country-houses,  orchards.  Sec 

It  has  already  been  said  the  modern  road  from 
Carmona  to  Cadiz  lies  through  Alcala. — Here 
are  the  remains,  preserved  by  a  convent  of  monks 
reposing  near  them,  of  the  antient  Italica,  built  Anticntitidicii. 
by  Scipio  Africanus  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
wounded  soldiers,  and  the  birth-place  of  Trajan, 
Adrian,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  Silius  Italicus.* 

The    town    of  Utnera  contains    about    2000  utww, 
hearths. 

^  S^  tfa«  tour  ia  Spain  of  M.  BrDiua^onit 
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B^oK  I.        The  streets  of  Xeres*  arc  generally  straight  and 
'^-^'^v^'^^^  wide:    its  alcazar  has  become  a  place  of  pufe- 

IMridtoCadis  .    i     /•  i 

*)atfiem  road,    jic  lesort  und  commands  the  delightful  couiitiy 
Xcitt.  around. 

Not  only  the  vineyards  but  every  production 
flourishes  here : — olives,  pastures,  pines  and  flak- 
treesy  hemp-fields,  &c. 

The  breed  of  horses  is,  however,  on  the  de- 
cline; its  colts,  the  best  in  Andalusia^  being 
bought  up  at  *three  years  old  for  the  army^  has 
lessen^  the  number  of  mares. 

About  twenty  looms  only  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cloth,  some  linen,  and 
ribbons,  and  for  these  they  are  indebted  to  a 
patriotic  school  and  some  generous  individuals. 

Within  sight  of  Cadiz  is  eyery  way  the  moat 
delightful  and  celebrated  Carthusian  monastery  ii| 
Spain.  The  loverg  of  ^rt  find  here  the  best 
pictures  of  Zurbaran  and  Luke  Jprdans,  and  the 
lover  of  humanity  the  consolation  of  seeing  thif 
pious  fathers  employed  at  the  cradle  a94  the 
grave;  they  educate  thirty  poor  children  of  thp 
town,  and  afford  an  asylum  to  twelv?  pooj^  men 
past  the  power  of  labour. 
Arcos.  The  Guadalete  is  to  be  forded  tp  reach  the 

town  of  Arcos,  situated  in  the  centre  of  fertility^ 

*  It  is  unneqe^sary  to  ^o^.  the  derivation  of  Xores^  or  sher6,  wine. 


c- 
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amidst  groves  of  orange^trees,  on  an  almost  inac-    ^^it^ J* 
cessible  rock,  from  which  are  to  be  seen  the  moun- 


■->] 


tains  of  Ronda,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Gibraltar*  JJ^**** 
The  Guadalete  partly  surrounds  Arcos,  and  theu 
rages  and  loses  itself  in  a  deep  valley  suitable  tQ 
its  supposed  destination  by  the  poets.* 

Four  bare  leagues  occur  between,  the  convert 
and  the  modem  town  or  island  of  Leon.    , 

In  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  fought  th^  battle 
which  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Goths,  and 
subjected  Spain  so  long  to  the  Arabs. 

But  attention  is  now  attracted  to  the  panorama  , 
of  Cadiz  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  half  way  be- 
tween Xeres  and  Port  St  Mary.  The  circum* 
ference  of  the  bay  is  here  perceived;  the  two 
points  which  form  the  entrance, — Fort  St.  Sebas^ 
tian  on  the  one  side  and  the  town  of  Rota  on 
the  other. — In  the  front  is  Cadiz,  distinguished 
from  the  low  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates 
the  city  from  the  island  of  Leon ;  then  the  irret 
gular  contour  of  the  bay  to  La  Carracca,  Puerto 
Heal,  and  Port  St.  Mary.      ' 

From  Xeres  there  are  two  approaches  to  Cadi^^ 
the  one  leading  round  the  bay  by  land,  and  the 
other  crossing  it;  by  the  former,  after  passing 
•the  Carthusian  convent  and  the  woods  of  pines^ 


QhlioicmJUOic  of  the  antientSf 


~  •% 
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BOOK  L    the  handsome  towns  of  Port  St.  Mary  and  Puerto 

•BAP.  IX*  V 

^^-^TO^  Real  appear. — ^There  are  left  to  the  rifrht,  as  well 
j^«^~^    as  the  Guadalete,  which  soon  after  divides  itself 

into  two  branches,  one  of  them  discharging  itself 
into  the  bar  of  Port  St  Mary,  the  other  proceed* 
ing  towards  Puerto  Real,  distinguished  l^  the 
name  of  river  San  Petro. 

This  little  river  is  then  crossed  by  the  bridge 
of  Suazo  to  enter  the  island  of  Leon^  which 
derives  its  insulation  from  an  antient  navigable 
canal. 
Pert  St.  Mvy.  Port  St  Mary  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalete,  which  has  formed  a  dangerous 
bar  of  the  sand  carried  down  with  it  into  the  bay : 
the  terrors  of  this  bar  are,  however,  increased 
by  the  boatmen  to  serve  their  interest 

Cadiz.  Cadiz,  named  by  the  Phoenicians  Gadez,  or  eat 

closure,  is  of  sufficient  antiquity ;  it  was  deemed 
by  the  Greeks  the  western  extremity  of  the  world. 
The  Romans  equally  honoured  it ;  they  dignified 
it  with  temples  to  the  year,  months,  Industry, 
the  divinity  of  Commerce,  and  even  Poverty. 

To  the  embellishment,  increase,  and  comfort^ 
of  Cadiz  much  was  contributed  by  Xerena,  O^Reil^ 
ly,  Morla,  and  Solano,  its  latter  governors ; — loadi 
were  raised,  streets  were  paved,  the  wa|k  of  Ala- 
meda gained  from  the  sea,  and  villas  created;  ancl 
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what  is  better  tbe  hospital  improved  aod  eKtcnded    *^^^,f  ,^ 
for  persoas  of  all  classes  who  require  succour  or  ^jjjjj^^^'??^ 
jcare;  ipdigept  famiUes,  the  aged,  the  insane,  in*  AnditoiK 
curables,    vagrants,    prostitutes,   and  diildren  of 
all  who  were  unable  to  maintain  them. 

The  commissary  of  every  quarter  delivered 
every  week  to  the  governor  a  list  of  all  the 
persons  of  both  sexes,  within  his  jurisdiction,  who 
required  relief,  and  the  governor  wrote  his  direc- 
tions in  the  margin;  thu9  the  miserable pov^ty 
of  mendicancy,  or  unknown  want,  had  no  existr 
jcnce.* 

Cadiz  has,  however,  not  yet  obtained  to  be 
completely  suipplied  with  water,  without  reference 
to  the  boats,  which  have  long  brought  it  fraat 
Port  St.  Mary. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  opulent,  and  perhapa 
one  of  the  finest,  cities  in  Spain,  notwidistaqding 
the  smallness  of  its  size,  and  the  impossibility  a£ 
its  extension.  It  suffered  much  by  th^  contagim 
of  1800.t 

*  Nothing  can  deserve  more  praise  Uian  Uie  chaiitE|ble  i^^* 
tutions  of  Spain*  the  economy  of  which  would  be  p(^al^arIy 
advantageous  in  those  of  England,  to  which  vast  sums  are  sub- 
scribed, sometimes  with  comparatively  so  small  a  proportion  of 
Ijopd, 

t  It  may  be  rema^^e^  here^  that  it  was  observe  WjeitrJft- 
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CHAF.  II.  The  einik>riuin  of  the  wealth  of  two  worlds,  as 
it  is  called,  it  possesses  almost  every  thing  in  abun- 
dance :  and  verdant  meads  and  fertile  corn-fields 
grace  its  aspect. 

Of  the  minds  of  the  people,  however,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  pleasure  absorbs  all  ,the  physical  fa- 
tties and  commercial  calculations,  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 

There  are  at  Cadiz,  perhaps,  twenty  looms  for 
silk  ribbons  and  netting  which  are  in  great  repute^ 
though  they  have  been  charged  with  not  manu- 
facturing many  of  the  articles  which  bear  their 

name. 

The  streets  of  Cadiz  are  broad,  straight  and 
at  present  almost  all  paved  with  a  large  white 
and  smooth  stone,  so  cut  as  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing slippery.  The  houses  are  large,  commodious, 
cool,  and  well  contrived,  and  filled  with  mer* 
chants  of  the  most  extensive  connexions  and  im* 
meqse  property. 

There  are  also  several  regular  squares,  of  which 
the  largest  is  that  of  the  favourite  Spanish  saint 
Antonio. 

The  Franciscans,  or  Recollects,  are  settled  here 
in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

dians  escaped  this  calamity,  and  old  inhabitants,  and 
more  than  men. 
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Cadiz  contains  a  school  of  navigation,  a  naval  Booxt  • 
academy,  and    a  commodious   well-provided  ob-  ^-^v^*^. 

*  Andalnm.        "^ 


servatory,  long  under  the  direction  of  Vicenti 
Tofino :  its  commerce  is  prodigious  as  well  as  its 
retail  trade,  yet  there  is  no  exchange. 

In  the  bay  of  Cadiz  places  are  necessarily  as-^ 
signed  for  the  different  vessels  according  to  their 
destination. — ^At  a  proper  distance,  in  front  of 
the  city,  are  those  from  European  ports;  easfe^ 
ward,  in  the  channel  of  the  Trocadero/  where 
is  a  dock  for  ship-buUding,  the  Indiamen  are 
laid  up  and  unrigged.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  channel,  on  the  banks  of  the  handsome  vit-^ 
lage  of  Puerto  Real,  are  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
dockrywrds,  for  the  merchant-service. 

The  entrance  of  the  Trocadero  is  guarded  by 
two  forts,  Matagordo  on  the  continent,  and  MuMoidoM^ 
Fort  Louis  on  an  islet  left  dry  at  low  water. 
The  line  of  fire  of  these  two  forts  is  crossed  by 
that  of  one  of  the  puntales  on  the  opposite  shore; 
all  vessels  are,  therefore^^  obliged  to  sail  within 
reach  of  these  batteries  to  pass  from  the  great; 
bay  into  that  of  the  puntales,  (points,)  at  the  bot^ 
tom  of  which  the  unrigged  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  are  moored,  near  the  magazines. 

The  space  on  which  these  are  erected  (La  Car-; 
racca)  is  laved  on  the  west  by  the  Santi  Petrv .  ^**^  s- '«^ 
and  much  threatened  by  the  Soa;  to  it  accsmM: 
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BOOK  L    strictly  precluded  on  this  side.    There  arc  three 

v^<^    docks,  two  of  them  for  building  sixty-fbur-gun  ships; 

Xdmdof  Leon.      The  island  of  Leon  is  separated  from  La  Car- 

racca  by  a  basin,  nine  hundred  feet  long  and  six 
hundred  broad,  from  which  are  cut  two  canals^ 
the  one  running  to  La  Carracca,  the  other  to  the 
sea.  From  this  town  it  is  a  short  quarter  of  a 
league  to  the  channel  which  is  crossed  to  La  Cai^ 
riacca.* 

The  insular  town  of  Leon  was  built  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has,  during 
the  short  space  of  time  since,  wonderfully  in- 
creased ;  its  principal  street  is  a  full  quarter  of  a 
league  in  length,  and  handsome,  though  vrith  too 
much  decoration  of  the  houses,  with  a  apadou^ 


AMiud  of  *  To  the  arsenal  of  La  Carracca  admission  is  here  given  by 

means  of  a  privileged  conductor.  Objects  of  particdar  admiral 
tion  are  the  habitation  of  the  galley-slaves^  and  the  rope-walk, 
which  is  handsome  and  six  hundred  paces  in  Jengdi.  Thr 
Spanish  cordage  and  cables  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe; 
the  cordage  is  better  made^  as  well  aS  more  durable,  because, 
in  heckling  the  hemp,  all  the  knotty  parts  are  picked  out  add" 
used  in  caulking,  and  in  both  cases  are  an  improvement  s— Ihe 
kingdom  of  Grenada  furnishes  the  greater  part,  Arragon  .and* 
Navarre  some,  and  the  remainder  is  imported  from  Rig^.    Cop-. 

• 

per-mills,  for  flatting  Mexican  copper  for  sheathing,  have  been 
established  at  Ferrol  and  elsewhere,  under  the  care  of  doo 
Eogenio  Izquierdo)  that  hitherto  used  was  htm  Trieste  aAA^ 
Swedeii. 
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und  regular  public  square.    It  has  aa  uncomnion    ^^^JJfJ^ 
air  of  cleanliness  and  opulence,  and  an  abundant  ^^^^ 
market    The  College  of  Marines  has  also  been  ^^'^^ 
removed  hither  from  Cadiz  till  the  completion  of    ^  ^ 

an  edifice  erQCting  for  them  in  the  new  Tillage  of 
San  Carlos^  contiguous  to  La  Carracca,  which  will 
include  all  that  belongs  to  the  military  marine. 

Returning  to  Cadiz,  it  only  remains  to  observe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  edifices  belongs 
ing  to  foreigners^  the  city,  dedicated  to  bustnesSy 
contains  few  monuments  of  the  arts.  The  old 
Italian  opera  has  been  converted  into  a  news«*ro(mv 
and  place  of  entertainment  called  the  Camera^ 
The  custom-house  is  a  good  new  building,  ansl 
the  theatre  has  much  taste.* 

The  walls  of  Cadiz  are  considered  more  an  em- 
bellishment than  defence.    The  fortifications,  to^ 
ward  the  land-gate,  are  in  good  condition.    The 
entrance  to  the  great  bay  would  be  very  imper^ 
fectly  defended  by  Fort  St  Althuni  on  one  side, 
and  Fort  Sebastism  on  the  other.    The  lines  of  fire 
of  these  forts  do  not  cross  each  other,  one  situated 
on  the  continent,  the  other  connected  with  the 
^ty  by  a  rugged  beach,  covered  at  high  waters 
On  its  tower  is  placed  the  light  for  the  entrance  oB 
the  port 

•  Of  the  cadiednil/  ttje  cWrdi  of  San  Antonio*  orihaicfuki « 
Capuchins,  in  this  point  of  view,  nothing  need  be  said. 
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^A?.  H.^        The  straifi  protected  by  the  forts  of  Matagordif^ 
y^^TY"'^^  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  crossed  to  eo  to  Chiclana, 

JwSfiUi^.   ^^^^  "™^y  ''^  termed  a  suburb  or  place  of  recrea-^ 
gj^j^^        tion  to  Cadiz,  and  which,  with  wind  and  tide,  iff 

reached  in  two  hours  :  leaving  the  island  of  Leon 
to  the  right  and  Carracca  to  the  left,  we  pass 
under  the  bridge  of  Suago,  which  joins  the  whote 
island,  on  the  north-west  part  of  which  Cadix  is 
situated  to  the  continent.  At  this  bridge  the  bay 
becomes  a  broad  canal,  which  soon  after  divider 
itself  into  several  branches,  and  one  of  which 
leads  to  Chiclana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  canal, 
commanded  by  several  eminences,  and  the  niins^^ 
of  an  antient  Moorish  castle.  Here  are  situated 
the  villas  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  surrounded 
by  all  the  delights  of  our  most  celebrated  watering 
places,  embellished  in  spring  and  autumn  by  the 
graces  of  the  ladies  of  Cadiz, — the  amiable  Gadi-^ 
tanas. 

The  eye  here  embraces  Leon,  Cadiz,  the  bay, 
and  places  surrounding  it,  and  sea  beyond  it ;  it 
follows  the  course  of  St  Petri  to  its  mouth,  and' 
eastward  Medina  Sidonia,  whence  blowis  the 
dreadful  Solatia  :  likewise  the  vast  southern  plains^ 
of  Andalusia. 
Through  these,  covered  with  com-fidds  and 
^%*^»^        (4sturage,  we  proceed  fourteen  leagues  to  Algjc^ 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAP,  lli 


^iras,*  with  Veju  on  the  right,  Medina  Sidonia  on 

the  left,  and  only  a  few  cortijos  (huts  of  the  la-  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

bouring  people)  on  the  way;  numerous  colonies  of  w*niofCtd^ 

horned  cattle,  and  some  troops  of  mares,  form  the 

only  animated  part  of  the  scene,  for  the  first  ten 

leagues. 

The  steep  ascent  then  commences  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  terminate  at  the  west  coast  of 

r 

the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  eye  now  commands 
some  of  the  outlines  of  the  fortress  Algeziras,  its 
bay,  and  the  two  small  rivers  which  flow  into  it^ 
the  town  of  St.  Roche,  descent  to  the  lines,  the  flat 
and  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates  them  from 
<]ribrdltar,  and,  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  a  faint 
view  of  the  indentations. of  the  African  coast. 

Algeziras  is  situated  on  an  easy  slope  by  the  sea  Aigeara 
side,  washed  by  the  Miel,  which  here  falls  from  tlus 
neighbouring  hills  into  the  bay,  and  has  on  its  right 
bank  a  small  dock^yard ;  close  to  it  are  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  Moorish  citadel.  The  town  had 
privileges  conferred  on  it  to  induce  refugees  from 
Gibraltar.  It  is  splendidly  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  of  hewn  stone.  It  receives  a  few  car- 
goes of  com  and  brandy,  and  exports  charcoal. 

Near  the  shore  is  the  small  island  of  Palomas,  Paionm. 

.  *  Thus  commencing  the  tour  of  the  outer  circle^  tamedj  pee* 
•cribed  by  the  present  wrUer. 

VOJU  I.  ff 
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BOOK  t  The  strait  protected  by  the  forts  of  Matagohlit 
^•^Ty"'^^  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  crossed  to  go  to  Chiclanay 
J^SfiUi^.  which  may  be  tenned  a  suburb  or  place  of  recrea- 
^^j^^        tion  to  Cadiz,  and  which,  with  wind  and  tide^  iff 

reached  in  two  hours  :  leaving  the  island  of  Leon 
to  the  right  and  Carracca  to  the  left,  we  pass 
under  the  bridge  of  Suago,  which  joins  the  wholtf 
island,  on  the  north-west  part  of  which  Cadix  is 
situated  to  the  continent.  At  this  bridge  the  bay- 
becomes  a  broad  canal,  which  soon  after  divider 
Itself  into  several  branches,  and  one  of  which^ 
leads  to  Chiclana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  canal, 
commanded  by  several  eminences,  and  the  niin^ 
of  an  antient  Moorish  castle.  Here  are  situated 
the  villas  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  surrounded 
by  ail  the  delights  of  our  most  celebrated  watering 
places,  embellished  in  spring  and  autumn  by  the 
graces  of  the  ladies  of  Cadiz, — the  amiable  Gadi-' 
tanas. 

.  The  eye  here  embraces  Leon,  Cadiz,  the  bay, 
and  places  surrounding  it,  and  sea  beyond  it ;  it 
follows  the  course  of  St  Petri  to  its  mouth,  and' 
eastward  Medina  Sidonia,  whence  blowift  the 
dread&l  Solatia  :  likewise  the  vast  southern  plains^ 
of  Andalusia. 
Through  these,  covered  with  com-fidds  and 
^%*^»^        pasturage,  we  proceed  fourteen  leagues  to  Algp- 
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^iras,*  with  Veju  on  the  right,  Medina  Sidonia  on     ^^f^^J; 
the  left,  and  only  a  few  cortijos  (huts  of  the  la-  j^J^^^J^^ 
bouring  people)  on  the  way;  numerous  colonies  of  w*niofCid»j 
horned  cattle,  and  some  troops  of  mares,  form  the 
only  animated  part  of  the  scene,  for  the  first  tepi 
leagues. 

The  steep  ascent  then  commences  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  terminate  at  the  west  coast  of 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  eye  now  commands 
some  of  the  outlines  of  the  fortress  Algeziras,  its 
bay,  and  the  two  small  rivers  which  flow  into  it^ 
the  town  of  St.  Roche,  descent  to  the  lines,  the  flat 
and  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates  them  from 
<]ribniltar,  and,  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  a  faint 
view  of  the  indentations. of  the  African  coast. 

Algeziras  is  situated  on  an  easy  slope  by  the  sea  Aigeara 
side,  washed  by  the  Miel,  which  here  falls  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  into  the  bay,  and  has  on  its  right 
bank  a  small  dock^yard ;  close  to  it  are  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  Moorish  citadel.  The  town  had 
privileges  conferred  on  it  to  induce  refugees  from 
Gibraltar.  It  is  splendidly  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  of  hewn  stone.  It  receives  a  few  car- 
goes of  com  and  brandy,  and  exports  charcoal. 

Near  the  shore  is  the  small  island  of  Palomas,  Paiomas. 

.   *  Thus  commencing  the  tour  of  the  outer  circle^  fiinnerly  pee* 
•cribed  by  the  present  wriler. 
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Progren  east- 
ward of  Cadii. 


St.  Roche. 


vrith  a  fort  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from  Alge- 
ziras,  the  whole .  resembling  an  English  pigecMi- 
house. 

From  Algeziras  the  packet  sails  twice  a  week  to 
Ceuta,  a  Spanish  sea-port  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa,  at  five  leagues  distance. 

The  two  leagues  between  Algeziras  and  St  Roche 
are  passed  first  alongside  the  bay,  next  by  fenying 
the  Rio  de  los  Pielmones  and  the  Guaraipe^  and 
then  ascending  the  back  of  the  hill  on  which  stancb 
St  Roche,  a  mean  to^vn,  but  m  the  midst  of  agree- 
able cultivation. 


Spaobb  fines.  The  soldicr  is  now  on  classic  ground ;  he  ap- 
proaches the  lines  of  St  Roche,  and,  facing  to  the 
right,  contemplates  with  awe  that  bold  out*po8t  of 
Britain,  the  towering  Gibraltar. 

The  camp  of  St  Roche  has  long  sufifered  decay. 
This  military  monument,  celebrated  by  its  circum- 
stances, and  commemorating  British  valour,  cannot 
be  regarded  without  various  emotions. 

Oii>raitar.  Leaving  on  the  left  Buene  Vista,  a  large  town 

on  an  eminence,  where  General  Crillon  and  his  staff 
resided,  and  which  commands  a  view  of  the  plac^ 
the  two  seas,  and  Africa,  the  camp  is  best  crossed 
diagonally  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  fort 
of  St.  Barbe,  forming  the  right  of  the  lines^  is  well 
observed,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  bay* 
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The  tracea  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  siege    ^^f,^,f' 
of  Gibraltar  are  discoverable;    the  trenches  aiid  ^.,  , 
epaulements  of  General  Alvarez,  the  large  stone 
tower  called  the  Tower  of  the  Mill,  which,  placed 
between  both  fires,  was  the  only  object  which  es- 
caped. 

On  tne  side  of  the  Mediterranean  the  rock  Js 
covered  with  batteries ;  near  a  small  tower  close 
to  the  water  the  first  English  picquet  is  stationed. 
Here  is  the  mouth  of  a  mine,  which  the  Duke  die 
Crillon  had  formed  within  the  rock  a  short  time 
before  the  peace.  Another  it  seems  was  formed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  small  path  leading  to 
Point  Europa,  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain^ 
where  it  ceases  to  be  perpendicular,  and  the  se^. 
The  efficacy  of  th^se  mines  was  not  tried. 

The  two  hostile  generals  walked  over  the  works 
at  the  close  of  the  siege  with  mutual  compli- 
ments.* 


*  On  this  subject  die  military  reader  need  scarcely  be  referred 
to  DrinkwatePs  History  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,    The  follow. , 
big  dcetches  from  the  enemy,  however,  it  is  conceived  ought 
not  to  be  here  omitted. 

**  The  court  of  Spainy^say  they"weary  of  the  fruitless  blockade  of 
Gibraltar,  which  excited  the  ridicule  of  all  Europe,  and  of  the  bt- 
tieged  themselves,  seriously  determined  to  take  this  fortress  by  some 
extraordinary  expedient  or  other,  against  which  its  steepness,  ib 
formidable  artiUery,  and  all  the  skill  of  general  ElUot,  should 
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Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
^^g^^^  objects  of  the  fortress  viewed  this  way ;  GibraltaCr 


|>rove  unavailing.  Plans  poured  in  from  all  quarten;  lome 
bold  to  extravagance,  others  so  whimsical  that  it  was  scaiody 
possible  to  look  upon  them  as  serious. — Several  of  this  kind  I  re- 
ceived myself.  One  of  those  seAt  to  ihe  minifters  formally  pro- 
posed  to  throw  up,  in  front  of  the  lines  of  St  Roche^  a  prodigious 
mount,  higher  than  Gibraltar,  which  would  consequentlj  de- 
prive that  fortress  of  its  principal  means  of  defence*  The  an- 
thor  had  calculated  the  quantity  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth,  the 
number  of  hands,  and  the  time,  that  would  be  required  by  tUt 
enormous  undertaking,  and  proved  that  it  would  be  lest  dpai- 
sive  and  less  destructive  than  the  prolongation  of  the  sii^  upon 
the  plan  on  which  it  had  been  begun. 

Another  proposed  to  fill  the  bombs  with  a  substance  to  stroagfy 
mephitic,^  that,  on  bursting  in  the  fortress,  they  would  either  pat 
to  flight  or  poison  die  besieged  with  their  exhalations. 

The  plan  of  d'Ar^on  was  at  length  presented,  and  engaged 
the  more  serious  attention  of  the  Spanish  government. 

This  plan,  first  projected  at  a  distance  from  Gibraltar  by  that 
engineer,  who,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  that  &notts  sieg^ 
still  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  great  talents,  was  after- 
wards matured  and  modified  by  him  within  sight  of  the  fortvess. 
But  how  many  crosses  was  he  doomed  to  experience !  neoch 
impatience,  national  jealousy,  the  intrigues  of  rivalship,  tiie 
suspicious  alarms  of  authority,  the  pretensions  of  seiCJovej  the 
thoughtless  impetuosity  of  some  of  his  coUegues,  the  perfidious 
plots  of  others,  the  presumptuous  improvidence  of  almost  al^ 
conspired  to  frustrate  apian,  which,  though  so  unsuccessful,  those 
persons  cannot  forbear  admiring  who  have  had  an  opportunity  t» 
studyall  its  details. 
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is  Steepest  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  and    book  l 
declines  towards  the  bay  of  Algeziras.     On  this  ^^^^ 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it,  except  what  relates 
to  the  ten  floating  batteries,  which,  on  the  ISth  of  September, 
1782,  foolishly  exposed  themselves  to  the  fire  of  Gibraltar,  and 
were  reduced  to  ashes  by  red-hot  shot  from  the  £nglish  batteries. 
This  method  of  summing  up  the  results  of  enterprizes  is  very 
convenient  for  indolence  or  malignity,  but  wpuld  furnish  history 
with  very  erroneous  elements.  Enlightened  by  cotemporary  me- 
moirs, her  pages  will  inform  posterity,  that,  if  this  great  under- 
taking failed,  it  was  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which 
the  genius  of  d'Ar9on  could  not  possibly  controul.  One  of  the 
principal  was  the  harry  with  which  the  plan  was  put  in  execu- 
tion, before  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made  for  en* 
suring  its  success.  It  is  well  known  that  the'ten  batteries  had  been 
so  constructed  as  to  present  to  the  fire  of  the  fortress  one  side 
covered  with  blinds  three  feet  thick,  and  kept  continually  wet 
by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  The  red-hot  balls  were  thus 
expected  to  be  extinguished  on  the  spot  where  they  penetrated; 
but  this  first  measure  proved  incomplete.  The  aukwardnest 
of  the  caulkers  prevented  the  working  of  the  pumps  which 
were  designed  to  keep  Up  the  humidity.  It  succeeded  only  on 
board  one  of  them,  the  Tallarpiedr^,  and  that  very  imperfectly. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  though  the  place  where  they  were  to  take 
their  stations  had  been  but  very  slightly  sounded,  they  bad  re« 
ceived  ins(tructions  what  course  they  were  to  pursue,  in  order  to 
avoid  striking,  and  to  place  themselves  at  a  proper  distance. 
This  precaution  likewise  proved  unavailing^  Dop  Ventura 
Moreno,  a  brave  seaman^  but  incapable  of  combining  and  ex- 
ecuting a  plan,  stung  to  the  quick  by  a  letter  sent  him,  in  tbo 
evening  of  the  1 2th  of  September,  by  General  Crillon^  whicb 
^ntainfsd  tlus  expression ;  '^  If  you  do  not  make  an  attiickjt  you 


I8S  CAMPAIGNS  IK  S^AIV  AKD  PORTUGAL. 

B  o  0  K  L    taiyg  fortification  has  multiplied  the  means  of  de- 
^-f7^^^^^  fence  in  tremendous  variety.    Between  the  bay 

are  a  man  without  honour :" — hastened  tiie  departure  of  the  bat* 
teries,  and  placed  them  in  an  order  co&trarj  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  adopted.  The  difference  between  these  two  positions 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  result  of  Ihe  daj. 
In  plate  XVIII.  is  shewn  the  part  of  the  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  were  intended  to  ad,  the  position  which  they  ought 
to  have  taken,  and  that  which  they  actually  occupied* 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  no  more  than  two  could  sliu 
tion  themselves  at  the  concerted  distance  of  two  hundred  £eUlioiiis« 
These  were  the  Pastora,  commanded  by  Moreno  hinuelf>  and 
the  Talla-piedra,  on  board  of  which  were  the  prince  of  Nasmt 
and  d'Ar^on ;  but  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  most  for- 
'  midable  battery,   that  of  the  royal  bastion ;  instead  of  all  tat 

being  drawn  up  around  the  old  mole,  and  receiving  only  ud9^ 

m 

Wise  tile  fire  of  that  battery. 

The  only  two  batteries  which  occupied  this  dangerous  poil; 
made  great  havoc,  and  sustained  dreadfid  loss.  The  Talfau* 
piedra  received  a  fatal  shot.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  red* 
hot  ball  penetrated  to  the  dry  part  of  the  vessel.  Its  eflect  waf 
▼ery  slow.  The  Talla-piedra  had  opened  her  fire  about  ten  in 
the  morning ;  the  ball  struck  her  between  three  and  five.  The 
mischief  did  not  appear  irremediable  till  midnight  The  Saa 
Juan,  one  of  her  next  neighbours,  shared  the  same  &te.  It  ap« 
pears  certain  that  the  eight  others  remained  untouched. 

But  what  was  still  more  distressing,  ewety  thing  was  wantii^ 
at  once  :  cables  to  tow  off  the  batteries  in  case  of  accident,  and 
boats  to  receive  the  wounded.  The  attack  was  to  have  been 
supported  by  ten  ships,  and  upwards  of  sixty  gun4x)at8.  Nei« 
ther  boats,  gun-boats,  nor  ships,  made  their  appearance. 

Lastly,  according  to  the  projected  position,  the  gunJ)oats  wei# 
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and  the  foot  of  the  rock  westward  is  a  deep  swamp 
which  extends  to  the  land-gate,    leaving    only  ^j^ 

to  have  been  seconded  by  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  at  the  lines  of  SL  Roche.  This  co-operation  was  ren^ 
dered  impracticable.  Near  (oar  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
were  to  have  opened  at  once  upon  North-Bastion,  Montagu- 
Bastion,  and  Orange-Bastion.  With  a  superiority  of  near  three 
hundred  pieces,  d'Ar9on  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  silence  the  artillery  of  the  fortress.  What  was  his  cornier* 
nation  when  he  found  that  the  besiegers  had  no  more  than  sixtj 
or  seventy  pieces  to  oppose  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
belonging  to  the  besieged. 

The  combined  squadron  remained  quiet  spectators  of  this 
tremendous  scene.  Guichen,  who  commanded  the  French 
ships,  sent  to  offer  assistance  to  Moreno,  who  replied  that  he 
had  no  occasion  for  any. 

Matters  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  no  remedy  could  be  de* 
vised.  Eight  of  the  ten  batteries  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
do  or  (o  sustain  much  injury ;  the  two  others  bore  in  their  bosom 
the  elements  of  destruction.  Moreno,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  save  any  of  them,  and  resolving  that  they  should  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  directed  that  those  which  were  already 
in  flames  should  be  suffered  to  burn,  and  that  all  the  others  should 
be  set  on  Are.  I  have  seen  the  original  order  to  this  effect.  Such 
was  the  result  of  that  day,  on  which  were  annihilated  ten  vessels^ 
the  master  pieces  of  human  ingenuity,  the  building  of  which  had 
cost  three  millions  of  livres,  and  whose  artillery,  anchors,  cables, 
rigging,  &c.  amounted  to  near  two  millions  and  a  half  more.* 

*  Tho  worthy  d'ArfOD,  in  the  first  moment  of  his  constematioD,  acknoir* 
ledged  that  he  alone  was  to  hlame  for  the  fatal  issue  of  that  day.  I  had  (Mya 
M.  Boorgoing)  for  a  condderablr  time  in  my  poiaoidon  the  origiod  of  th« 
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space  for  a  very  narrow  causeway,  commanded 
entirely  by  the  guns.  Between  the  swamp  and 
bay  a  small  dyke  runs  along  by  the  sea-side,  to 
confine  the  water,  and  within  the  inclosure  of  the 
fortress  the  marsh  is  bordered  by  a  palisade^  be- 
ginning at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  termi- 
nating at  the  sea.  From  this  point  is  seen  the 
Old  Mole,  a  kind  of  narrow  jetty  lined  with  bat*' 
teries.  It  entirely  marks  the  new  one^  half  a  league 
in  the  rear. 

Scarcely  had  Gibraltar  foiled  beneath  its  walls  this  fbrmidaUe 
attempt^  when,  in  sight  of  our  armies  and  our  squadrons,  the  place 
was  re- victualled  by  admiral  Howe,  who  afterwards,  whh  )iii 
thirty-six  ships,  boldly  entered  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  teeo^ 
from  fiuena  Vista,  passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other :  every  spec* 
tator  supposed  that  he  was  running  into  the  jaws  ot  destruction. 
The  fifty-twQ  ships  which  were  in  the  bay  weighed  anchor  and 
pursued  him.  But  Howe  baffled  our  manoeuvres,  as  fortune  lia4 
done  our  plans,  and  returned  through  the  straits  in  the  same  fecu* 
rity  as  he  had  entered  them. 


abort,  but  empbatic,  letter,  wbicb  be  wrote  to  Montmorin,  tiie  ^bin^or,  tan 
the  very  shore  of  Algezims,  amid  the  dying  sound  of  the  artiliegr»  ai^d  faj  th^ 
light  of  the  burning  batteries.     It  was  as  follows : 

'<  I  have  burned  the  temple  of  Ephesus :  every  thing  is  lost,  •nd  tbnmA 
my  fault.  What  comforts  me  under  my  misfortune  is,  that  the  glory  of  the 
two  kings  remains  untarnished.'* 

On  recovering,  however,  from  the  shock,  d'Arfon  wrote  a  learned  memoir^ 
in  which  he  took  great  pains  to  modify  the  confessipn  which  bad  escaped  bii^ 
and  to  prove  that  he  had  more  than  one  partner;  or  rather  diat  cucmnatanoea 
|be  ^)os(  imtoward  and  imperious  constituted  bii  only  iudu 
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Between  Cadiz  and  Malaga  the  country  is  beau-    ^^^^^jj 
tiftil,  variegated  by  lofty  mountains  and  charming  ^J^^^^Jf^JJ^ 
plains  to  the  town  of  Antequera,  on  the  summit  j^^,^ 
of  a  hill.    Hence  for  seven  leagues  winds  an  ex- 
cellent road,  over  hills  covered  with  vineyards. 

The  situation  of  Malaga  is  delightful,  she!-'  Maiagt. 
tered  on  the  north  and  east  by  lofty  mountains, 
whose  summits  are  sometimes  covered  with  snow : 
towards  the  west  extends  a  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  two  small  rivers.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  almond,  olive,  orange^  lemoi^ 
and  fig,  trees,  and  with  vineyards  celebrated 
^very  where,  of  which  in  the  district  there  arc 
six  thousand,  which  on  an  average  yield  more  than 
seventy  thousand  arrobas^  of  wine.  Rain  is  un- 
known in  this  climate. 

Malaga  is  a  large  rather  than  handsome  town»  . 
its  streets  being  narrow  and  ill  paved :  it  has  three 
suburbs:  its  harbour,  which  may  be  entered  or 
quitted  with  any  wind,  is  also  large  and  commo- 
dious, capable,  as  is  said,  of  containing  ten  jships 
pf  the  line  and  four  hundred  merchantmen^  and, 
with  its  terfitory,  forms  the  importance  of  the  city. 
5Tie  Guadalmedma,  however,  which  runs  through 
it,  commits  destructive  ravages  by  inundation  in 
rainy  seasons;  and^  carrying  much  sand  with  it^ 

^  One  half  of  this  quantity  If  expofted. 
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^Hi^.^ii^  ^^y  hereafter  endanger  the  choaking  up  of  the 
harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  formed  by  two 
moles  at  about  three  thousand  fathoms  distance  from 
each  other.  The  sea  is  receding  from  the  coast. 
The  extensive  commerce  of  Malaga  vrill  be  noticed 
in  the  general  detail. 

It  contained  in  1804,  according  to  Bourgoing^ 
sixty  first-rate  houses  in  every  branch  of  com- 
merce. There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet 
shags,  stockings^  thread,  hats,  soap,  paper,  &x% 
It  is  also  interested  in  those  of  woollen  cloth, 
baizes,  and  serge,  at  Coin,  Junquerra,  and  in  par- 
ticular at  Grazelmo,  which,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  in  great  request ;  Ronda  and  Anqueterra  have 
the  same,  to  which  the  latter  adds  Morocco  lefr* 
ther  and  Marbella  crucibles. 

Along  the  sea*coast  runs  a  road  to  Veles  Malagi^ 
a  neat  little  town,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  die 
Mediterranean ;  which  manufactures  playing-cardB|p 
and,  what  is  better,  has  in  its  neighbourhood  the 
sugar-cane  cultivated,  from  which  sugar  and  run^ 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  have  beeil 
obtained.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  Qtiilty  de 
Valois,  who  in  his  works  used  the  pit-coal  of  Eng- 
land. 

Moorish  villages,  in  situations  almost  inaccessibly 
also  are  spread  from  this  quarter,  often  surrounded, 
in  the  most  picturesque  manneri  by  double  inclo* 
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sures  of  rocks,  now  the  haunts  of  smugglers,  and 

sometimes  robbers.  North-eMt 

Proceeding  by  a  small  retrogradatory  progress  g^^SuL 
through  Aquetilla,   four  leagues  are  passed  over 
mountains,  including  Orospeda  and  the  Pena  de  los  OionK>d«. 
Enamerados,*  before  the  environs  of  Loxa  are  |^|ui^doL 
reached,  covered  with  pasturage  and  cattle^  and  not 
without  fruits. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Genii,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 

> 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  yousig 
reader>  that  this  is  the  region  of  love  and  chivalry,  and  tales  of 
austere  Moors  and  blooming  ladies.     This  rock,  as   its  name 
imports,  that  "  of  the  lovers/'  is  immortalized  by  an  incident 
superior  to  the  Leucadian  leap  of  Sappho,  which  to  omit  were 
treason  against   the  Cytherean  queen.     A  young  knight,    of     ' 
the  most  interesting  person,  made  prisoner  by  the  Moors  at  Gra- 
nada, so  won  upon  the  Moorish  sovereign,  by  his  amiable  manners 
as  well  as  prowess,  thfit  his  condition  was  changed  from  that  of 
prisoner  to  friend,  and  the  prince  entertained  him  at  his  court.—- 
The  daughter  of  the  Moor  entertained  the  same  sentiments  as  her 
&ther,  with  the  additional  ardency  of  a  female  passion,  which  was 
returned  on  the  part  of  the  knight  with  full  force.    Their  tendet  ' 
meetings  could  not  be  long  concealed,  and  they  therefore  deter- 
mined  on  quitting  Granada  and  uniting  themselves  among  the 
christians.     They  were  soon  pursued  from  the  palace.     What 
will  not  love  eflfect  ?    They  hastily  climbed  a  rock  almost  inac- 
cessible; their  pursuers,  invigorated  by  hope  and  fear,  followed  and 
surrounded  them :  the  lovers  instinctively  rushed  into  each  others 
arms,  and,  precipitating  themselves  together,  closed  their  first  houri 
of  sorrow  in  a  happy  death,  from  Ae  Pana  de  ks  Enamorados. 
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mountain,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  capital 
of  Granada,  is  Loxa,  a  considerable  town,  of  Moor- 
^mTdi  ^^^  origin,  and  therefore  surrounded  by  rocks. — 
^^***'  The  remains  of  a  castle  which  defended  it  is  now 

peaceably  possessed  by  a  hermit.  For  the  Moors 
as  well  as  the  Romans  dearly  earned  by  arms  the 
warlike  edifices  which  were  to  become  the  calm  re- 
treats of  Christian  cenobites. 

The  environs,  however,  are  fertile,  and  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  pasturage  and  cattle.     The  road 
agreeable,  edged  by  large  trees. 
s«nti  Fc  Santa  Fe,  consisting  of  two  long  streets,  built  by 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  arose  from  the  siege  of  Gra- 
nada, from  which  it  is  two  leagues, '  and  supplied 
the  place  of  a  Spanish  camp  that  had  tak6n  fire. 

otj  of  Granada  Crossiug  the  famous  Vega,  or  flat  country,  eight 
leagues  wide,  twenty-seven  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains,  watered  by  the  Genii, 
the  Darro,  the  Monachil,  the  Vagro,  the  Dilar,  and 
thirty-six  fountains,  we  approach  Granada.— Gra- 
nada, in  which  God  gives,  says  the  proverb,  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  those  by  whom  he  is  beloved : 
-^a  quien  Dios  le  quiso  bieUj  en  Granada  le  Dio  dt 
comer.  Nature  has  certainly  been  very  prodigal  in 
rural  beauty  and  the  temperature  of  the  climat^ 
but  her  favours  are  greatly  neglected. 
This  city,  the  great  depository  of  tl^e  religioD^ 
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tnanners,  customs,  and  magnificence,  of  the  Moors,     ^^^^^^^j^- 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy  moun-  JtJTX^^ 
tains^)  and  stands  upon  two  hills  separated  from  the  ^^'^q^.j 
Darro,  which,  with  the  Genii  running  under  the  •"a*«Moo». 
walls,  are  formed  from  the  snows,  and  are  supposed 
to  carry  down  particles  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  loss  of  Granada  is  constantly  regretted  by 
the  Moors,  who  incessantly  pray  for  its  restoration. 
Their  last  ambassador,  contemplating  the  Moorish 
monuments,  by  permission,  wept  for  the  folly  of 
his  ancestors  in  losing  it 

It  had  formerly  twenty  gates,  some  of  which 
remain.     There  is  not  a  wall  but  bears  some  marks 

• 

of  their  power.  The  inscriptions  are  numerous  and 
singular,  as  that  of  the  hospital  "  for  poor  and  sick 
Moors,"  called  the  Mint,  in  the  court  of  which  is  a 
fine  reservoir ;  ecclesiastics  and  architects  have  imn 
tated  here  this  spirit  for  inscriptions ;  as  in  the  ca- 
thedral, not  deficient  in  elegance,  formed  on  the 
plan  of  the  human  body ;  the  chancery,  or  court 
of  justice.* 
The  Alhambra  it  were  vain  to  describe  so  briefly  The  Aihambnw 

superb  rem 

as  requisite  to  the  present  plan.     Its  gate  is  near  ©^  ^S^ 
the  chancery,  ornamented  by  a  fountain^  near  which 
is  the  principal  entrance^  guarded  by  a  strong 

*  Two  only  of  these  chanceries^,  or  courts  for  appeal-causes, 
exist  in  the  kingdom^  the  other  is  at  Valladolid.  The  council  oT 
Castile  decides  mere  points  of  law« 
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^'B A^f  J.'  tower,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Asiatic  custom  of  har- 
^^^^1^^  ing  their  tribunals  at  their  gates,  called  the  Gate 
S^of Gnmid*  ^^  Judgement  A  key  here,  as  well  as  every  where 
mod  om  Moon,  ^1^^,  with  the  inscription,  marks  the  symbol  of  the 

Moorish,  as  the  cross  does  of  the  Christian,  fidth. 

The  key  was  also  the  armorial  ens^  of  the  Ao- 
dalusian  Moors,  who  here  entered  Spain ;  and 
braltar,  (Ghiblaltath,  or  mountain  of  the  entiy,)^ 
hence  deemed  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean. ,  The 
hand  near  the  key  was  a  mysterious  designatkm  of 
Providence,  of  which  the  fingers  and  joints  sigQi* 
fied  the  five  fundamental  laws  of  their  religion,  be- 
lief in  God  and  the  prophet,  prayer,  alms-giving^ 
fasting,  and  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  &c.^  Hence  aba 
the  superstitions  of  chiromancy,  which  divides  the 
jband  under  various  influences  of  the  planets^  while 
the  unity  of  God  (La  Allah  ilia  Allah,  ''  there  ia 
no  God  but  God,)  expressed  their  chief  principle. 

The  palace  of  Charles  V.  planned  by  Alphonto 
Berruguete,  is  the  first  building  within  the  walls; 
it  records  the  false  promise  of  Charles  V.  of  liberty 
of  conscience  to  the  Moors^  for  which  he  received 
one  thousand  six  hundred  ducats  towards  its  build* 
ing. 


*  The  young  and  handsome  female  Spaniard  still 
beaaty,  and  preserves  that  of  her  children  firom  the 
of  a  supposed  witch's  eyes,  by  shutting  her  hand  and  passing  h^ 
thumb  in  the  form  of  a  cross  over  the  fere  and  middie  Sogtn* 
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Near  the  house  of  the  receiver  (contador),  at  a    b<>ok  l 
small  distance,  is  an  antient  elm  on  which  the  b^r^^^*^^ 

'  ^  Noftb-eaat 

Mahometan  chiefs  gave  audience  after  their  man-  JT*^^     * 

^  '  Cit?  of  GrtiiMa 

The  first  court  of  the  Moorish  palace  Alhambra, 
called  Mesuar,  now  Los  Array  Janes,  is  paved  with 
,  great  squares  of  white  marble,  broken  andeoverefii 
with  grass  and  moss.  In  the  middle  is  a  curioua 
long  and  narrow  basin,  at  the  extremity  of  whioU 
are  four  gotiiic  columns  supporting  a  gallery. 

The  highest  and  richest  tower  of  the  Alhambra 
b  that  of  Comare,  probably  named  after  the  archi- 
tect or  architecture. 

Tlie  great  hall  is  curious  from  its  height,  arched 
roof,  ornaments,  cabinets,  and  inscriptions.  Its 
tloor  is  a  fine  arch,  with  niches  on  each  side,  in 
which  the  sandals  were  left  The  great  Abu  Nazaif 
is  here  recorded,  who  ^'  with  a  terrible  look,  joined 
with  greatness  of  mind  and  benevolence,"  caused 
the  Moorish  conquest  i>f  Spain. 

Near  the  hall  of  Comares  is  a  caged  apartment 
the  prison  of  the  last  queen  of  Granada,  on  a  charge 
of  incontinence;  which,  being  contested  between 
two  noble  families,  ended  in  facilitating  by  their 


*  The  same  with  MiramoIlD,  Jacobs  Almanzor  ;  Nazar,  lik«^ 
Augustus^  bdog  a  nain«  of  digni^. 
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piogrets. 
CityofGrantda 
Jion'i  Court. 


Hall  of  the 
Abencerraget. 


Halloftht 
Uatlia. 


divisions  the  fall  of  Granada  into  the  hands  of  Fer« 
dinand.* 

The  court  of  the  lions,  ornamented  with  sixty 
elegant  columns  of  an  architecture,  not  unaptfy 
called  by  Peyron  the  Arabian  order,  is  admirable. 
Paved  with  white  marble,  at  the  extremities  are 
two  fine  Mosaic  cupolas,  painted  in  gold  and  azur^ 
and  supported  by  groups  of  columns.  Here  are 
portraits  of  Moorish  kings :  a  cross  marks  where 
the  first  mass  vras  sung  here  on  the  capture  of  Gra- 
nada. 

The  court  is  surrounded  by  basins  of  white  mar- 
ble. In  the  same  court  are  the  halls  of  the  twt> 
sisters,  (las  dos  hermanas,)of  the  Abenoeiniges,and 
another. 

The  second  hall  looks  into  the  fbrmeiiy  exqtiisite 
gardens  of  Lindaraxa. 

The  vicar  of  the  Alhambra  is  lodged  in  a  kind  of 
fortress,  sacred  to  all  the  visions  of  superstition. 

The  hall  of  the  baths  follows,  preceded  by  a  coi*» 
ridor ;  and  next  that  of  the  nymphs,  from  two  beau- 
tiful female  figures  of  white  marble,  supposed  tm 
be  the  work  of  an  Arabian  artist.^ 


*  The  whole  story,  full  of  romantic  eloquence^  is  in  Pejrai^ 
£sfat  sur  l'Eipagne» 


t  These  have  been  since  locked  up  hy  tfie  arcBBishdp,  wffli  a 
moral  view,  perhaps  arising  from  the  following  Engliib  veraev 
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The  convent  bf  Franciscans  near  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.  was  built  at  the  expense  of  some  noble  i^oBii^.eMt 
Moorish  ruins.    Their  church  was  a  mosque.  S^^«^ 

i 

'  •  •  «  •  «  a     < 

From  the  Alhambra  is  entered,  by  a  lone  gate,  the  Oencraiif: 
Generalif,  (house  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleasure,) 
built  by  Omar,  who  here  gave  himself  up  to  the 
charms  of  music.  It  is  the  most  delightful  situa- 
tion in  Granada,  built  on  a  hill  from  which  waters 
fall  on  every  side,  and  collect  in  the  courts  and  gar- 
dens into  beautiful  cascades.  The  venerable  gardens 
form  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  •  them  are  two  -  cy- 
plresses  still  named  after  the  Moorish  queen. 

The  court  of  the  pond  has  arcades  with  good  ^^^'^^^ 
inscriptions. 

written  on  the  wall  by  two  of  our  countrymen,  in  177  5j  expres* 
sLve  of  their  admiration  of  this  delightful  palace ;  the  last  line  seems 
however  somewhat  deranged. 

O  most  indulgent  prophet  to  mankind. 

If  such  on  earth  thy  paradise  we  find. 

What  must  in  heaven  thy  promised  raptures  prove. 

Where  black-eyed  Houris  breathe  eternal  love ! 

Thy  faith,  thy  doctrine,  sure  were  most  divine. 

And  though  much  water,  yet  a  little  wine. 

His  regumi  hue :  nimis  infelicium ;  delicils  msestrum  vale  dixe- 
runt. 

T.  G.    H.  S.    Angli. 
Kal.  Jan.  1775,  die  pro  capta  urbe  Granata  triumphalii* 

VOL.  I.  O 
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^J!i?J^J'       This  beautiful  retreat  is  devoted  to  a  cloiater  of 

iiSiT^  Capuchins. 

^'^Qj^j^^      The  Moors  had  academies  and  a  university  in 

Granada.  They  had  some  excellent  painters  and 
sculptors,  but  they  delighted  in  their  own  poetical 
theology,  and  the  romantic  mathematics  of  for* 
mer  days,  which,  under  the  class  of  astrology,  pro- 
duced good  physicians  and  botanists. 

t^^'^ChStiiii      ^^^^^  ^^^^  sublimity  of  Moorish  palaces,  turn  to 

the  sacred  mount  of  the  Christian  dead,  where 
repose  the  first  martyrs  of  Spain ;  a  fine  road  leads 
to  it  by  the  side  of  high  mountains,  covered  with 
houses,  fountains,  and  verdure,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  Darro.  Here  have  been  found 
the  bodies  of  several  saints  in  a  calcined  mu8, 
including  Cecil,  Menton,  and  Cesiphon ;  and  also 
several  Arabic  manuscripts. 

Seven  disciples  of  St,  James  were  burned  in 
grottos,  now  converted  into  the  chapels  of  the  sa- 
cred furnaces. 

Nuestra  Senora      The  church  of  our  Lady  of  Sorrows  (Nuestra 

dtt  la  Augustiiis. 

Senora  de  la  Angustias)^  formerly  a  simple  her- 
mitage, is  famous  for  its  admirable  altar  and  im- 
mense riches.  Near  it,  in  a  pleasant  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  Genii,  long  stood  the  antient  church 
where  mass  was  first  sung  in  this  part.  In  the 
Field  of  Martyrs  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  have  a 
good  convent. 
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The  old  wine  of  ihe  CartbusiaBs  seems  to  ren-    ^?/l^„^ 


CHAP.  It. 


der  aU  record  of  their  superh  mansion  in  the  suTilirbs  ^^^^^ 
unnecessaiy.  ^^tonmdM 

The  great  captain  Gonsalves  founded  a  magtii- 
&:ent  convent  here,  possessed  by  the  monks  of  St 
Jerome. 


A  league  from  Gran^a  are  the  celebrated  baths  BathtofAibtmA 
at  Alhama,  hi^ly  beneficial  in  diseases  proceed- 
ing from  cold  himioui^.    The  Rio  Frio,  so  called 
from  the  coldness  of  its  waters^  also  rises  among 
the  hills  of  Alhama. 

Proceeding  on  the  road  to  Carthagena,  at  five 
leagues,  occ^urs  the  village  of  PeHena,  built  on  th^  PeUena« 
sides  of  the  hills,  on  a  rough  and  dirty  road ;  and 
a  league  farther  is  Guadtx  (the  antient  Acci,  or  Ounoix. 
Colonia  Accitana),  an  episcopal  see,  whose  bishop 
is  suffragan  to  Seville,  though  at  so  great  dis- 
tance. Alphonso  the  Wise  took  it  from  the 
Moors  in  1252,  but  lost  it  again  till  the  days  of 
Ferdinand.  It  is  the  coldest  spot  in  Granada, 
and  therefore  without  orange  or  olive  trees. 

The  Venta  de  Guer  is  in  a  deep  and  damp  hol«  Vente  de  Ouer. 
low  on  the  road  to  Baza,  which  passes  through  a 
mountainous  and  uncultivated  countiy,  enlivened 
only  by  forests  of  green  oak  and  numerous  herds 
of  swine.  Hence  the  proverb  here,  ''  no  good 
0pup  without  lard,  nor  good  sermon  without  Saint 

oa 
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B  o  o  K  I.    Augustin."    (No  hat  olla  tin  tocino,  m  semott  tin 
Augustino.) 

Baya,  the  Basti  of  Antoninus,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain,  covered  with  snow  in  winter. 
It  was  famous  among  the  Moon,  of  whose  con- 
struction are  the  old  houses,  bricks,  or  hard  oe* 
ment 

Nine  old  cannon  used  by  Ferdinand  in  taking 
this  city  support  the  front  of  the  marke^hou8^ 
with  a  dated  inscription  to  that  effect  on  one  of 
them. 

The  road  continues,  in  the  bosom  of  the  inounr- 
Caiier  dc  Btya  taius,  to  CuUcr  de  Baya,  a  village  built  at  the  foot 

of  one  of  them ;  the  roads  are  better,  but  the 
country  uncultivated.  The  antient  Moorish  dens 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  continue  the  habiia- 

i 

tion  of  the  modem  residents. 

The  lively  and  learned  French  writer,  Peyron, 
remarks  that  the  inn  is  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  '.^  who 
does  his  utmost  not  to  violate  the  custom  of  the 
country !" 

In  the  vicinity,  one  of  the  remains  of  feudal 
power,  is  a  gallows  ornamented  by  a  knife.     . 

More  than  a  thousand  arrobas  of  hemp^  the' 
principal  growth,  are  here  collected  in  a  year. 
The  mode  in  which  the  king  receives  his  share^  in 
addition  to  the  tythes  of  the  clergy,  is  singular. 
Two  or  three  privileged  houses,  (cosm  exuiodm^y. 
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are  allotted  in  every  village  or  district,  according 

to  its  extent,  and  generally  the  richest,  who  pay  ^^^^^^ 

the  tenth    to   the    king,    and   may   be  changed  p~«^"- 

every  year,    whither  the    crop    has  been    most 

abundant. 

Through  the  poor  village  of  Chirivel,  we  pass  chirivd 
over  sands  to  Velez  el  Rubio,  a  considerable  one,  veu*  ei  Rubb, 
which,  amidst  liigh  mountains  long  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  remains  of  Moorish  fortifications, 
may  be  called  the  northern  frontiers  of  Granada. 

It  is  time  here  to  look  back  on  this  antient 
kingdom,  and  healthy  and  temperate  modern  pro- 
vence,  whose  mountains,  every  where  intersecting 
it,  form  many  delightful  vallies,  and  where  nu- 
merous and  excellent  springs  every  where  assist 
nature  in  covering  them  with  verdure. 

As  the  baths  of  Alhama  dissipate  cold  humours^ 
those  of  Alicun  on  the  contrary  are  efficacious 
in  diseases  proceeding  from  sharp  humours  of  the 
blood. 

The  waters  of  the  Darro  form,  according  to  the 
natives,  and  also  from  learned  antients,  the  salu«> 
tary  bath  of  sheep. 

Fine  transparent  jaspers,  black,  green,  and  red, 
marble,  granite,  and  amethysts,  and  other  precious 
stones,  are  obtained  here. 

The  mountains  called  Alpuxaras  are  so  hfty 
that  the  coast  of  Barbary  and  the  cities  of  Tangier 
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and  Ceuta  may  be  seen  from  them ;  they  are  about 
seventeen  leagues  in  length,  from  Velea  Malaga  to 
Almeria,  and  eleven  in  breadth;  abounding  with 
fruit-trees  of  great  beauty  and  size. 

The  mountaineers  seem  to  have  preserved  the 
active  and  industrious  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 


Boad  to  Lmib 
k»rvnuu 


Quitting  Granada,  the  road  to  Lumbreraa  liet 
for  five  leagues  through  a  deep  ravine  (rmmbla)^ 
formed  by  the  mountain-torrent,  m  which  all  the 
charms  of  what  the  poet  calls  ^^  congenial  honor^ 
may  be  enjoyed;  it  improves,  however,  to  Lorca^ 
whose  neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
much  aggrandized  by  the  gypsies,  (gittmoi^)  who 
herd  there  together  in  collective  poverty,  ^mI 
form  the  frequent  host  of  your  miserable  halting 
place  (posado) .  Here  the  first  room  if  often  for 
asses  and  mules,  through  which  is  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Scottish 
highland  hut  or  Irish  cabin,  but  in  form  generalljf 
lound  or  square,  with  the  cieling  terminating  in  a 
point,  at  which  is  the  usual  opening  for  the  smoke* 
Around  the  fire  is  a  stone  seat,  the  receptacle  of 
all  visitors  of  whatever  condition  by  day,  and  the  fa* 
mily  bed  at  night !  The  fire  is  composed  of  whatever 
is  next  to  be  had.  Frying-pans  add  oil  are  readjF 
for  the  food  brought  by  the  traveller,  who  it  may 
be  supposed  may  make  other  shifts  to  cook  it  if 
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he  please,  and  like  not  to  see  ricei  sajfron,  long 
pepper,  and  stock-fish,  boiling  together.  And,  who  ^^^^^^ 
would  not  relish  the  steak  from  live  embers,  !***«'*** 
while  the  blind  musician  in  a  comer  thrums  his 
guittar,  and  reckless  boys  and  girls,  nearly  naked^ 
enliven  the  scene  around  him  with  all  the  vivacity 
of  youth  ?  A  homely  bed  is  furnished  in  an  ad- 
joining space,  on  which,  though  not  voluptuously, 
the  weary  may  find  repose. 

Traveller  or  innkeeper  is  compelled  to  resort  for 
every  necessary  of  life  to  the  person  privileged  to 
sell  it,  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  lords  of  th6 
soil. 

Lorca,  (the  antient  Elisoraca  of  Antoninus,)  is  Lofca. 
SIX  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  Guadalentin  washes 
its  walls  and  separates  it  from  its  suburb.  Its 
Moorish  splendour  is  lost  among  its  labouring  in- 
habitants, who,  however,  gather  annually  two 
hundred  thousand  quintals  of  barilla,  on  each  of 
which  the  king  has  laid  a  duty  of  one  ducat^ 
(2^.  S^d.).  Its  small  cathedral  has  nothing  remark- 
able.    It  is  on  the  highest  ground. 

The  roads  are  now  better.     The  considerable 
village  of  Totana,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  St.  TotMw. 
Jago,  is  rich  in  barilla.    From  Fuente  de  Alomo  FneutedeAionp 
fklling  into  decay  the  roads  are  narrow  and  strong; 
hilly  and  inaccessible. 

They  open,  however^  into  a  beautiful  countiy 
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^cMiPp'^i!'    ^^  ^^^  approach  to  Carthagena,  full  of  niial  ac- 
tivity. 


Cwthafua.  Caithagena,  rendered  by  Asdnibal  the '  rival  of 

antient  Carthage,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  .is  of 
high  celebrity  in  a  military  view,  from  the  import- 
ance with  which  its  conquest  under  the  government 
of  Mago,  its  last  chief,  by  Publius  Sdpio  and  Caius 
Lelius,  has  always  been  considered. 

In  riches  it  was  next  to  Rome;  full  of  resources^ 
with  a  powerful  force  and  extensive  armament- 
According  to  Livy,  when  Scipio  took  i^  he  carried 
away  with  him  sixty-four  military  banners^  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  golden  cups,  besides  others 
of  silver,  and  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  forty  thousand  measures  of  wheats 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  measures  of  oats. 
The  city  itself  was  the  least  thing  gained  by  the 
Bomans. 

Here  too  it  was,  in  this  profusion  of  power,  that 
Scipio  set  the  great  example  of  temperance  and  ge- 
nerosity so  worthy  of  imitation  in  every  age,  parti- 
cularly as  related  by  Frontinus.* 

\VTien  among  other  captives  there  was  brought 
to  him  a  marriageable  girl,  of  such  an  exquisite 
form,  so  lovely  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  he 
ordered  that  she  should  receive  the  highest  care ; 

*  Book  II.  chap.  xi.  197. 
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and,  as  she  had  becu^natned  as  the  bride  of  AUucius,    *  J^^.^„^- 
restored  her  to  him ;   ihaddition,  the  goW  which  ^J^JJ[|[N^'"^ 
her  parents  had  sent  to  redeem  her  fix)m  captivity  g^^;^ 
was  given  by  Scipio  as  a  marriage-present.    These^ 
instances  of  magnificence,  adds  Frontinus,  induced 
the  whole  nation  to  submit  to  the  imperial  Roman 
people.*  • 

-    Carthagena  was  to  the  Romans  a  sort  of  India, 
and  near  it  are  still  silver-mines.    The  village  of 
Los  Alumbres. has  rich  lead-mines,  Cuevasde  Por-'  LosAimnbrei. 
man  is  rich  in  Amethysts,  &c.  and  Hellin  has  sul- 
phur. 

The  circumjacent  country  was  called  Campo  c«npoSp«tttio 
Spartario ;  it  would  appear,  simply  from  its  native 
broom  (Spar turn). 

Carthagena  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Spain,  several  antique  inscribed  stones  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins,  generally  alluding  to  p^ce^ 
plenty,  and  commerce. 

The  city  is  defended  by  a  mountain  formed  by 
three  hills.  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  on  a  high 
hiU,  is  a  fort,  now  almost  in  ruins,  antiently  called 
Mercurius  Theutates,  from  a  temple  of  that  deity 

on  the  spot 


*  It  may  be  permitted  just  to  mention,  from  the  same  audiorityf 
that  Alexander  would  not  trust  himself  with  looking  on  a  similar 
object.     lb.  198. 
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The  harbour,  says  Peyron,  is  spacbus,  and  so 
^J^jJ^v^^-^  deep  that  ships  may  moor  close  to  the  land.  It  is 
g^^^  a  basin  hollowed  by  nature,  which  seems  ta  have 
sheltered  it  from  the  winds  by  several  hilb  placed 
round  it  at  equal  distances,  so  that  from  the  mole 
nothing  but  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the 
basin  are  to  be  seen.  No  port  in  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  thb  for  safety  and  regularity.  Vir- 
gil, wishing  to  give  at  the  landing  of  JEneas  in 
Italy  the  description  of  a  port  as  perfect  at  art  and 
nature  could  make  it,  seems  to  have  taken  for  his 
model  the  harbour  of  Carthagena : 

£si  in  secessu  bngo  locus  i  insula  poiriiim«  &€• 

The  entrance  is  defended  by  two  redoubts^  and  the 
mole  by  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  arsenal  is  large,  and  provided  with  eyeiy: 
thing  for  the  building  and  fitting  out  a  ship  with 
such  readiness,  that  one  of  the  line  may  be  got 
ready  for  sea  in  three  days.  The  magnificent  ba» 
sins  with  which  the  stocks  communicate  are  eaaily 
filled  with  water,  and  the  vessel  glides  msyeati- 
cally  and  with  facility  into  the  sea.  Each  ship 
has  its  store-house,  as  in  some  of  the  best  English 
dock-yards.  Numerous  workmen.  Moors,  and 
galley-slaves,   are  in  the  arsenal,  who  are  ngft' 
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larly  divided  into  companies^  and  distributed  in    *  Jf^^,^ 
the  dock%  magazines,  rope-yards,  and  forges.         ^-J^vp'-^ 

progrea. 

Leaving  Carthagena  for  Mnrcia,  the  roads  ge-  Murda. 
nerally  may  rather  be  described  as  ravines  formed 
by  the  carrents  of  the  waters,  unenlivened  by  any 
character  requhing  description. 

Murcia,  honourable  from  its  undoubted  anti* 
quity,  its  name,*  and  the  obsequies  of  the  father 
and  uncle  of  Scipio,  in  whose  games  not  slaves 
but  champions  cx)mbated,  is  situated  on  a  plain 
twenty-five  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west^ 
and  a  league  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  Segura 
runs  by  its  side,  and  is  adorned  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  and  a  magnificent  quay.  The  city  is  sur* 
rounded  l^  good  public  walks,  of  which  Malei^on 
is  the  principal 

When  the  Modrs  besieged  Murcia,  the  brave 
inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  so  bloody  as  to  denominate  the  plain  on 
which  it  was  fought  Sangonera^  where  the  grtatet 
part  of  the  Murcians  fell.    The  governor  imme* 

*  This  derivation  solicits  notice :  Itisfirom  the  Romans,  who^ 
delif^hted  with  the  river  and  the  myrtle-banks  which  here  flourish 
in  great  beauty,  dedicated  the  soil  to  Venus  Myrtia,  supposed  to 
have  charming  presidence  over  myrtles,   fountains,    and  lucb 

•  •  •  . 

MUreet  qip^endag^lif  thcbaunUofloye. 
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Nortb-«ast 

progrraau 

MurciSk 


Archeua. 


diately,  in  the  true  spirit  of  antient  stratagem,  or* 
dered  all  the  women  to  be  clad  in  armour  and 
drawn  up  on  the  rampart,  whilst  he  went  to  the 
Moorish  general  to  capitulate,  vho,  conceiving 
from  this  demonstration  the  city  to  be  still  full  of 
soldiers,  granted  very  advantageous  terms. 

The  cathedral,  with  many  beauties  of  Corinthian 
jEn'chitecture  and  Arabian  sculpture,  and  thiii^- 
two  statues  large  as  life,  is  celebrated  for  the 
tomb  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  who  bequeathed  his 
heart  to  Murcia,  for  a  kind  reception  given  him 
when  in  adversity.  The  altar  and  its  .steps  are 
of  massive  silver.  The  town  is  square,  and  laijger 
than  that  of  Seville,  which  it  imitates.  Halfway 
up  is  a  sanctuary. 

■  The  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Marquis  de  los  Vela 
is '  more  antient  and  higher  than  the  cathedral, 
and  both  within  and  without  exhibits  a  fine  Gnotfaic 
taste. 

Here  are  six  parish-churches  endowed  by  Al- 
phonso, ten  convents  of  monks,  and  six  nunne* 
ries.  The  Cordeliers  have  good  portraits  of  emi- 
nent men,  and  a  library.  The  Moorish  parish  is 
occupied  by  the  Dominicans. 

From  Carthagena  to  the  port  of  Ilici  are  the  re* 
mains  of  a  Roman  road« 

The  baths  of  Archena,  four  leagues  westward 
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from  MaUvid, ,  'named  f ram  that  village;  have  their    ^^^^  ^ 
source  in  a  rock  commanded  by  lofty*  mountains,  jj^jj^]^^ 
and  &U /into  a  canal  forming  three  baths,  thirty  gj^: 
paces  from  the  Segura,  for  nuns,  women,  and  the 
pbon    The  first  is  within  twelve  feet  of  the  source, 
and  unbearably  hot  till  beaten  about  for  some  time* 
The  water  is  blueish,  heavy,  and  bad  tasted.    The 
froth  or  scum  takes  fire  like  brandy  or   sulphur. 
Those  who  drink  the  waters  require  much  exer- 
cise.     They  are  useful  in  infirmities  from  hu- 
mours,   but  prejudicial  in  the  venereal   disease. 
They  produce  violent  transpiration.     There  are 
small  huts  near  die  baths,  but  their  owners  make 
little  provision. 

.  The  city  of  Almacarron,  six  leagues  from  Cartha-  Aimacwroa, 
gena  eastward,  is  a  mere  fortress  on  the  sea-coast, 
near  which  are  great  quantities  of  alum ;  Mula,  in  Mai«. 
a  fertile    plain;    Cacavai^a,   famous  for  a  cross  Cacava^a. 
supposed    to    cure  diseases;    Lorgui,    Calaspara,  Lorgui. 
and.Cieza,    (the   antient  Carteise,)  conclude  theacMT^ 
notice  of  Murcia.     ^^ 

Besides  the  Segura,  the  Guadalentin,  rising  in 
Granada,  waters  Murcia,  and  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Almacarron. 

Murcia  contains  355,500  mulberry-trees,  pro- 
ducing annually  40,000  ounces  of  grain  of  the 
silk-worm,  from  which  result  S50,000  pounds  of 
silk. 
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Murcia  furnishes  Castile,  England,  and  Fiaooc^ 
with  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  &c. 

Yet  the  country  from  its  environs  to  Qrigiiek 
has  a  desert  appearance. 

Origuela  is  antient,  and  surrounded  by  high 
mountains :  its  vicinity  is  so  fertile,  that,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  proverb,  whether  it  rains  or  not  there 
is  always  com  in  Origuela,  (lueva  o  ne  lueva 
trieo  en  Origuela).  It  has  a  university.  The 
college,  built  on  a  high  mountain,  has  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  and  is  curious.  The  cathedral  is 
dark,  small,  and  in  a  bad  state.  This  city  practised 
the  stratagem  of  Muicia. 

At  four  leagues  distance,  and  one  from  the  sea, 
is  Elche,  the  antient  Ilici,  a  very  famous  coloiiyi 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  ruins  and  the  port. 

The  fertility  and  mildness  of  this  spot  seem 
to  have  endeared  it  to  the  Arabs.  Here  seems 
happily  to  have  lived  their  historian  and  biogra* 
pher  Mahomed  Ben  Abdalrhaman,  '^  among  jost* 
judges  and  pleasing  poets.** 

Alcudia,  in  the  environs,  was  antiently  more 
considerable.  An  inscription  on  a  jasp^  colunm 
carried  thence  is  preserved  in  the  convent  of  Nu- 
estra  Senora  de  la  Misericordia.* 


•  AUGUSTO  DIVI.  F. 

DECIUS  CELER 

DEDICAVIT. 
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Between  filclie  and  A}kknt  are  the  .t«»aiila  of   •j^;^*,,^ 
Moorish  covtred  ckiemi^  thoae.  cool  and  i  elc;gaat  n!JI^2«*^^ 
reservoirs  of  waiter  wliich  ibrm  one  ^  fckei  salatery  5!2S2!* 
ihstnnneote  ioif  their  eeUg^OQ  that  vxcli  meDtsfn^ 

Giioves  of  ipalmTtrees,  bowevo'y  sow  present:  t^eir 
deligfatftt)  f  though  nobjly  aiii\Ffle  i^hade,  and  ail  the 
treasures  ^£gjpt  suddenly  appear,  the  golden  and 
tufted  grape  and  the  date  suspended  by  each  other; 
silvery  brooks  bubbling  through  green  YaUies,  and 
a  clear  aad  brilliant  Bky.      . 

These  charms  lessen  and  assume  rather  a  melan^  AJiouit. 
dsoly  aspect  as  .Alicant/approadies. 

The  inscriptions  and  coins  discovered  kt  the  vi* 
cmity  of  Alicant,  however,  pro\'«  it  to  have  existed 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  bay,  beginning  at  Cape  St.  Mai^tin  (or  Alte* 
mus)  and  tenniiiating  at  Cape  Palos,  was  the  fa* 
mous  Gulf  of  IlicL  OuifofOki. 

Die  Enhabitants^strengthening  themsdves  against 
the  piratic  Moors,  with  the  ordinary  simplicity  of 
all  social  iastitutionsi  collected  first  the  merdbants 
of  Carthagena  and  then  others.  It  is.  now  well 
built  and  pet^led ;  sheltered  on  the  east  by  Cape 
de  la  Huerta,  and  to  the  west  by  Cape  St  Paul  and 
the  island  of  Tabarca :  vessels  aiter  and  go  out  with 
any  wind,  and  andK>r  about  a  mile  from  the  mole 
Vk  six,  wevesii  ei^t,  and  ten,  thorns  of  water. 
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The  comnierce  is  in  barilla,  antimony,  alum,  aui* 
seed,  cummin,  and  tent- wine  (vino  iinto).    .     . 

Four  leagues  from  the  city  is  a  kind  of  reservdr 
between  two  mountains  called  £1  Pantano,  in  which 
the  water,  falling  from  the  hills,  is  collected  sufficient 
in  want  of  rain  to  serve  for  a  year.  The  walb  are 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  the  base  upwards  of 
forty  feet  thick.  Is  not  one  tempted  agun  to  in- 
quire, why  are  the  Spaniards  an  indolent  people  ?  : 

Between  Alten,  by  the  sea-side^  rich  in  silk, 
wine,  flax,  and  honey,  and  the  city  of  Denia,  is 
the  promontory  of  Cape  St.  Martin. 

The  latter  city,  the  observatory  of  Sertorius,  still 
thence  called  Atalaya  de  Sertorio^  has  a  commodi- 
ous harbour,  and  a  fertile  soil,  abounding  in  com, 
wine,  and  almonds.  .       •         .  ..  i 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  Conten- 
taina  the  mountains  are  famous  for  rare  and  me- 
dicinal plants:  iron-mines  have  been  found  at 
Alcoy,  a  handsome  small  town  on  the  river,  of 
that  name,  where  is  also  the  fanK>us  fountain 
Barchel,  supposed  to  be  abundant  and  dry  alter^: 
nately  for  fourteen  years. 

Proceeding  on,  the  little  village  of  Biar,  die  Assi* 
arium  of  the  Romans,  occurs ;  famous  for  excellent 
honey  white  as  snow.  i 

From  Biar,  through  Villena,  a  small  town  of  New 
Castile,  we  arrive  at  Mogente,  on  whose  banks 
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spontaneously   blows  the  laurel-rose,  so  carefully   ^^^^p^„^' 
cultivated  even  in  France ;  and  proceeding  to  St.  ^^^^^^^^f'^^ 
Felippe,  the  Barranjo  de  Mogente  is  crossed  twelve 
times  in  less  than  two  hours. 

San  Felippe,  (Setabis  with  the  Romans,    with  SanFciippe. 
the  Moors  Xaliva,)  was  destroyed  in  revolt  against 
Philip  V,  In  the  castle  was  imprisoned  the  duke  of 
Calabria. 

The  road  is  good  by  the  mountain  side  or  over 
brooks  to  Alciu,  (island,)  a  considerable  town  well  ^^^^ 
situated,  and  almost  an  island,  being  oi^ly  approach- 
ed by  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Xucar,  which  nearly 
surrounds  it  The  country  produces  rice,  fruits,  and 
grain,  and  even  the  sugar-cane.  Two  leagues  to 
Algemisi,  the  last  town  on  this  road,  are  pleasant;  Aigemisi. 
it  produces  the  aloe  of  America,  from  which  cord- 
age is  made ;  the  fa^^ade  of  the  church  is  in  good 
taste,  the  great  altar  in  fine  architecture,  and  the 
inside  well  embellished. 

The  Catalans  spin  the  pita,  as  they  call  it,  so 
finely  that  the  thread  is  used  in  making  blonde. 

In  the  church,   besides  its  good  architecture, 
there  are  paintings  by  Ribalta. 

Cheerfulness  enters  at  the  doors  and  windows  Valencia. 
of  Valencia,  says  the  Spanish  historian,  Mariana ; 
whether  or  not  this  be  true,  the  province  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Spain. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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5oax  I.  Industiy  is  not  cnuuped  here  by  royal  imposts 
as  in  the  provinces  of  Castile,  hut  the  people  aie 
subject  to  the  equivalent,  a  property-tax,  and  trt 
hea\y  feudal  services. 

The  annals  and  histories  of  Valencia  are  nume* 
rous,  and  so  indeed  are  the  books  which .  have 
been  published  in  that  capital  Fifty  paper-auUs 
are  scattered  through  the  province. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  taken  and  fortified  by 
Scipio,  destroyed  by  Poinpey,  and  rebuilt  by  Set* 
tonus;  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths^  and 
from  them  by  the  Moors,  who  lost  it  to  the  famous 
Cid  Rui-Diaz  de  Vi var,  who  gave  to  it  his  appella- 
tion, retaken  by  the  Moors,  and  finalfy^  lost  to  thjB 
king  Don  Jayme,  enlarged  and  embellidied  hf 
l^edro  LV.  of  Arragon. 

It  is  about  half  a  league  in  circumference;  the 
walls  are  ornamental  rather  than  for  defence. 

Its  streets  have  the  Moorish  charactCFistic  of 
being  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved.  Shut  up 
with  their  women,  these  people  considered  thdr 
streets  only  as  necessary  paths,  and  attended  alone 
to  the  interior  embellishment  of  their  homei. 
Nor  had  they  amid  their  luxuries  that  of  carriages. 
There  are  not  many  edifices  of  taste,  nor  dmrches 
remarkable  for  architecture. 

It  is  nevertheless  an  agreeable  capital,  with  a 
good  police*    Idleness  and  indigence  are  battahad 
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from  it:  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were    ^<^^^^ 

'  a'  CHAP.  Ilk 

latterly  employed  in  silk-weaving,  exclusive  of  ^^^^ . 
those  occupied  in  spinning,  winding,  and  dyings 
the  silk,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  care  of  near 
eight  thousand  looms,  &a  These  artizans  being 
exempted  by  government  from  the  ballot  for  the 
quintas,  three  thousand  were  exempted  in  Va- 
lencia. ^ 

It  also  supplies  the  royal  arsenals  with  the  hemp 
of  the  province,  and  has  itself  manufactures  of  wool- 
len cloths  and  camlets. 

The  exportation  of  wines  and  brandies  are  very 
extensive.  Valencia  also  supplies  all  Spain,  ex- 
cept the  south  of  Andalusia,  with  rice,  which  is 
preferred  to  that  of  Carolina.  Barilla  in  its  four 
different  forms  is  also  manufactured  and  exported 
in  large  quantities,  and  oil,  by  no  means  the  best 
owing  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  mills.  From 
their  earth  they  make  ornamental  tiles  of  delft 
ware ;  and  mats  and  cordage  made  of  the  esparto, 
as  well  as  thread  from  the  parasitical  alve.  Wool 
also  is  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Gandia,  with 
dried  fruits,  aniseed,  and  cochineal,  raised  in  the 
country ;  with  abundant  crops  of  oranges,  lemoHs, 
raisins,  and  figs.  Such  is  the  plenty  and  activity 
of  Valencia. 

As  a  commercial  city  the  first  object  is  itscjc- 
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^cm!^w^tu  c^^^ge,  which  is  spacious.  There  is  however  also 
a  public  library  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  pos- 
sessing statues  and  busts.  A  new  theatrehas  been 
built  by  Fontaine,  not  however  much  encouraged* 
It  b  too  near  the  street,  and  the  drama  not  suffi* 
ciently  re6ned. 

The  Real,  where  the  captain-general  resides^  is 
antient,  extensive,  and  has  a  fine  position. 

The  Guadalaviera  is  crossed  by  five  bridges  be- 
tween the  city  and  suburbs,  but  is  reduced  by  the 
draughts  of  irrigation,  which  is  here  conducted  un- 
der an  excellent  system  of  regulations^  and  from 
which  wonders  are  derived.* 

The  profusion  of  water,  however,  being  by  some 
supposed  to  weaken  the  nature  of  plants,  produced 
the  following  singular  proverb : 

£n  Valencia  la  came  es  hierba;  la  hierba>  aqua; 
Las  hombres,  mugeres ;  y  las  mugeres^  nada. ' 

In  Valencia  flesh  is  grass ;  gnus,  water ; 
The  men,  women ;  and  the  women,  nothing. 

The  Alanude,  Monte  Olivete,  and  the  road  to 
Gras,  a  small  village  on  the  sea-shore  about  half  a 

*  The  adoption  of  which  has  been  much  urged  in  Britain  by 
many  celebrated  agriculturists  and  projectors,  and  particiilailj  bj 
the  work  intituled  National  Irrigation,  &c. 
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league  from  the  city,  are  fine  walks  of  Valencia,    ^^^^|^„^- 
near  the  banks  of  the  Guadalaviara*  Y«i«ia«. 

A  new  port  has  long  been  forming  of  high  ne-, 
cessity  to  the  coast 

The  environs  of  Valencia  claim  in  a  minor  degree 
the  attention  we  have  already  given  to  the  metro- 
polis of  Spain. 

Benimamet,  a  village  half  a  league  from  Valencia,  BcanrnM 
with  its  villas  and  gardens^  have  been  said, — by  no 
oriental  enthusiast  but  a  Swedish  ambassador, — 
to  cut  one  oiF  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
where  he  becomes  involved  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  lost  in  the  most  delicious  draughts  of 
existence. 

Burgasot,  a  village  a  league  from  Valencia,  on  BwgMot 
an  estate  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi,  deserves 
mention  from  the  remains  of  Roman  subterraneous 
granaries,  called  by  the  writers  who  treat  of  them, 
Pliny,  Suidas,  &c.  Silos  or  Siros,  and  by  the  mo- 
dem Valencians  Siches  de  San  Roque.*  The  ex- 
cavations are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet 
deep,  in  the  form  of  prodigious  jars,  and  lined  with 
free-stone.f 

^  Here  is  also,  it  may  be  observed^  the  epitaph,  by  a  priest^  of 
Francis  TAdvenant,  the  most  fiimous  actress  of  Spatn^  who  it 
appears  sacrifice  her  life  to  her  excesses^  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty -two. 

^  Bourgoing  gives  them  to  the  Moors. 
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The  beautiful  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Migoel 

« 

de  los  Reyes,  the  three  Carthusian  monasteries  so 
delightfully  situated,  particularly  that  of  Porta  Cdi^ 
four  leagues  from  Valencia,  are  other  objects  not 
to  be  neglected  by  the  man  of  taste  or  sensibility. 

At  two  leagues  distance,  between  two  moderate 
hills,  is  situated  Leria,  (the  antient  Edeta,)  containr 
ing  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  occupied  in  agri- 
culture, and  a  church  of  Martin  del  Olindo,  with 
some  fine  architecture.  Roman  inscriptions  ntber 
doubtful  have  been  found. 

AicMm.  Crossing  a  plain  of  four  leagues,  we  arrive  at  At 

cubia  (or  Alcublas),  and  descend  two  leagues  to  Ahf 

^^'^^^^  dilla,  famous  for  the  beautiful  Corinthian  oolumns 

of  its  church,  and  the  painted  inclosnres  of  die  altar 
by  Ribalta  in  his  best  style,  excellently  preserved 
by  the  two  hundred  inhabitants,  who  however  are 
supposed  to  qualify  their  merit  by  having  erected 
at  great  expense  a  tower  to  the  same  church,  use* 
less  from  the  depth  of  the  bottom  in  which  it  i^ 
situated. 

CaTsicf.  Rising  for  a  league,  Cavales,  the  ice-house  of  Va^ 

lencia,  is  on  the  way  to  the  mountains,  of  which 

Lft  Vaiiida.       La  Vallida  overtops  Valencia,  a  vast  extent  of  coun? 

try,  and  of  the  sea. 

A  delightful  valley,  through  which  the  Caaaleii 
rolls  its  waters,  occasionally  graced  with  pines^  ver- 
dure, aromatic  plants,  and  even  the  vin^  is  on  ibt 
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way  to  Bexis  (the  antient  Bergis),  chief  of  the  places     chap.  u. 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Calatrava.    it  is  consi-  Vnieaa^ 
^eraUe,  surrounded  by  high  mpuutains,  is  watered  ^"^ 
by  the  Toro,  furnishing  cxcdtent  trout,  and  falling     . 
into  the  sea  near  Morviedro. 

Two  leagues  beyond,  on  th?,  Palencia,  ^s  Vivel^  vivd 
(supposed  to  be  the  VivariMm  and  Bel  Sinum  of  anr 
tient  Celtiberia,)  containing  inscriptions  that  mark 
the  residence  of  M.  Fortius  Catq,  so  celebrated  iu 
the  antient  warlike  history  of  Spain ;  and  also  Agri- 
cola,  Domitian,  Emilius,  and  the  family  of  Cornelia. 
It  is  possessed  by  three  hundred  rustics,  cultivating 
fertile  lands* 

Shady  groves  and  gardens  mark  the  road  of  half 
a  league  thence  to  Xerica,  pregnant  with  marks  of  ^^^^ 
unsettled  activity,  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Palencia, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  which  are  the  remains 
of  a  strong  castle*  Wine,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  bi^t 
particularly  pasturage,  form  the  produce  around  thi^ 
spot. 

Two  leagues  hence  is  Segorbia,  not  improbably 
the  antient  Segobrica,  the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It 
is  in  a  mild  country,  has  pediaps  si;ic  thousand  in^ 
habitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  excellent  garden^ 
ing. 

The  Jesuits  had  a  collie  here,  still  a  soho^L^^ 
The  tomb  of  Peter  Miralles,  an  orphan,  and  founder 
of  a  provision  for  orphans,  is  shewn ;   as  also  tbf 
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Chapel  of  oar 
Lady  of  the 
Holy  Grotto. 


Torres  Torres. 


productive  fountain  of  excellent  water,  yet  of  a  pe- 
trifying quality. 

At  two  leagues  distance,  in  a  clustre  of  hills,  ia 
the  solitary  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Grotto, 
(Nuestro  Senora  de  la  Cueva  Santa,)  the  festival  of 
which  is  her  birth-day,  September  the  eighth,  when 
a  numerous  pilgrimage  is  performed.  The  priests 
live  in  a  large  house  near  it,  where  convenient  pro- 
vision is  made  for  travellers,  on  the  terms  of  an 
inn. 

Torres  Torres- succeeds,  a  small  town,  preserving 
its  supposed  antient  hatred  to  Saguntum,  arising 
out  of  disputes  respecting  the  water,  which  in  diy 
seasons  serves  the  territory. 

Also,  within  a  circle  of  hills,  the  valleys  of  AU 
nienera,  Benecalif,  Faura,  Canet,  and  Benediten.    . 

Thence  we  proceed  to  Morviedro,  the  antient 
Saguntum.  Valencia,  however,  must  not  be  quitted 
without  a  slight  review. 

It  had  antiently  an  honourable  population;  the 
Celtiberii,  the  Turditani,  the  Lusoni,  &c. 

It  now  contains  seven  principal  cities,  sixty-four* 
great  towns,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  villages. 
It  has  four  sea- ports. 

The  soil  is  fertile  though  mountainous.  Here  are 
mines  of  sinapica,  iron,  and  alum ;  quarries  of  mar- 
ble, jasper,  plaster,  lapis  calammaris^  and  potters 
clay. 
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It  has  produced  annually  near  a  million  weight 
of  silk,  a  hundred  thousand  arrobas  of  hemp,  a  ^^^J^ 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  arrobas  of  oil,  and 
three  million  cantaros  of  wine.  Its  commerce  has 
thus  been  estimated  at  ^600,000. 

Morviedro,  the  famous  Saguntum,  now  demands  Momadm. 
no  common  consideration. 

Moorish  castles  on  heights,  which  command  the 
town  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  sub- 
terraneous passages,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues. 

The  antient  station,  Saguntum,  reached  only  half 
way  up  these  hills,  and  stood  chiefly  in  the  plain 
towards  the  sea,  since  Livy  states  that  it  was  only 
a  thousand  paces  from  it,  and  Morviedro  is  a  long 
league  from  the  Mediterranean. 

This  is  the  city  destroyed  by  Hannibal ;  a  victim 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  It  possessed,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  immense  riches,  from  its  commerce, 
just  laws,  and  excellent  police ;  and  it  determined 
that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  conqueror. 
After  a  resistance  of  eight  months,  not  receiving  the 
succours  they  expected  from  their  allies,  they  were 
compelled  to  feed  on  their  children,  and  afterwards 
to  sacrifice  themselves :  this  they  did  by  se^tting  fire 
to  an  immense  pile  of  wood;  and,  when  nothing  else 
would  suffice;  no  power  nor  stratagem  whatever 
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BOOK  T.  ny^ji  jQ  |.}j^{p  behalf,  in  the  jurtest  cause  in  whidi 
^^^y^^^  man  can  sufFer,  they  precipitated  themselves,  Uieir 
U^^^       women,  those  in  their  servitude,  and  their  treasiin^ 

into  the  flames !  So  that  Hannibal,  that  consum- 
mate general,  derived  by  the  victory,  if  so  it  could 
be  called,  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  Romans  rebuilt  Saguntum,  but  impeiibcdy; 
they  made  it  however  one  of  their  nmmdpiaj  and 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  diey  possessed 
out  of  Italy. 

Of  this  the  city-gates,  doors  of  diurches  aad 
inns^  and  even  of  the  house-walls,  bear  evidence  m^ 
Roman  inscriptions,  as  recorded  by  the  modem  aoog 
of  Argensola.  ^ 

Con  Mannoles  de  nobles  in9crjpti<meB^ 
Theatro  un  tiempo  y  aras  en  Saguntho^ 
Fabrican  hoy  tabemas  y  mesones. 


Noble  inacriptions,--with  whose  breathing  vaMm, 
From  theatres^  even  altars^of  Saguntiun, 
Built  and  inscribed  are  the  humblest  inns. 

The  noblest  monuments  are  the  castle  and  the* 
atre,  to  which  the  English  traveller,  Townsend, 
has  the  merit  of  having  chiefly  called  attention* 

The  ruins  of  the  former  occupy  a  full  quarter 
of  a  league.  Most  of  the  modem  edifices  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Moors,  with  the 
materials  left  by  the  Romans,  and  without  mucK 
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choice^  for  in  one  of  their  fortresses  a  statue  of    ^"^^^J" 
white  marble  is  placed  upside  down.     The  works  b^T^Y^'^ 
of  the  latter  have  disappeared.  sl2!S2mi^ 

The  castle  covers  almost  the  whole  .top  of  .thf& 
mountain  on  which  it  is  situated:  it  is  of  an  krr 
regular  form  with  five  divisions,  iii  tbfe  middle,  re- 
mains a  magnificent  cistern  two  hundred  feet  lon^ 
wd  though  greatly  filled  up  still  eighteen  feet 
deep.  Twenty-one  pillars  supported  the  roof,  of  &  ^ 
composition  rendered  by  time  harder  than  stone. 

A  humUe  hermitage  now  occujnes  the  pUt^ 
ibrm. 

At  a  small  distance,  towards  the  principal  g^te 
leading  to  the  theatre,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
formerly  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  eight  feet 
distant. 

This  part  is  surrounded  with  Moorish  walls  and. 
towers,  forming  the  square  called  Saluquian*/ 
Pere  as  well  as  in  other  parts  is  one  reminded  by 
inscriptions  of  -Emilius,  Fabius,  Acilius,  the  Cal- 
phumii,  and  other  distinguished  Roman  families ; 
of  whose  remains  man  has  more  than  assisted  time 
in  the  destruction. 

The  theatre  or  circus  of  Saguntum,  (since  occu* 
pied  by  orchards,  alleys  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
rope-makers),  extended  to  a  small  river,  the  bed 
of  which  only  remains,  and  was  the  chord  of  the 
liegmeiit  fonned  b^  t^i^  cippus.    Wlien  se^-%hti 
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were  represented  (Naumachia)  this  bed  was  filled 
from  canals  in  the  vicinity,  which  remain. 

It  is  a  wonderful  memorial  of  the  excellent 
economy  of  the  Romans  in  their  public  amuse* 
ments. 

Fired  with  the  contemplation  of  antient  splen* 
dour,  several  })ublic  officers,  among  whom  werethe 
captain-general  Urbina,  have  attempted  the  le* 
storation  of  this  theatre ;  and  Francisco  Bamft- 
hooda,  a  poet  of  Valencia,  composed  a  tragedy 
ibr  exhibitioQ  on  that  noble  subject  the  siege  ci 
"Saguntum,  so  dear  to  honour  and  freedom.  .  But 
these  efforts  are  fleeting.^ 


^  The  space  of  a  note  cannot  be  refused  bere>  io  a  sketdi  of 
this  theatre,  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  antiquary,  Don  Emamid 
Marti,  dean  of  Alicant,  which  with  a  few  of  the  inscriptiont  may 
assist  the  soldier  desirous  of  impressing  himself  by  such  images 
with  an  example  of  the  Roman  spirit  for  objects  of  greatneit 
and  utility. 

"  Though  the  theatre  is  in  a  valley»  its  situation,  equally  agree- 
able and  healthy,  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  command  a  view  oi 
the  sea  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  country ;  the  environs  are 
rural  and  watered  by  a  little  river.  A  mountain,  by  whicbit  is 
commanded,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  surrounded,  shelters  it 
from  the  south  and  west  winds ;  in  a  word,  the  situation  is  soch 
as  Vitruvius  particularly  recommends  as  the  most  healthy  ;  tlie 
theatre  is  also  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  yttj 
sonorous ;  a  man,  placed  in  the  concavity  of  the  mountain^  easily 
makes  himself  heard  by  persons  at  the  opposite  extremity,  sod 
the  sound  instead  of  diminishing  seems  to  increase.    I  made  .thii 
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tering  ram,  are  preserved  at  Morviedro.  vai^ST 

Morviedm. 
iJwyintWHli 

experiment:  one  of  my  friends,  Standing  iipon  the  place  where 
the  stage  formerly  was,  recited  a  few  verses  from  the  Amphy* 
trion  of  Plautiis:  1  was  in  the  most  elevfited  part  of  the  theatre 
«nd  heard  him  very  distinctly.  These  rocks  may  be  said  to 
have  a  voice,  and  one  five  times  stronger  than  that  of  a  man  ;  ^so 
much  energy  does  it  i^eceive  from  die  cavities  made  by  art  in  the 
mountain. 

The  semicircle,  which  the  people  called  the  perimetrey  n 
•bout  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference;  ks 
height  from  the  orchestra  to  the  mOiSt  elevated  seats  is  a  hundred 
feet,  and  to  the  end  of  the  wall  behind  them  a  hundred  and 
ten ;  the  diameter  of  the  orcliestra,  from  the  centre  of  which 
every  admeasurement  should  be  taken,  is  seventy-two  feet. 
The  word  orcJiesira  signified,  with  the  Greeks,  a  place  for  the 
performance  of  dances  and  pantomimes ;  among  the  Romans  it 
had  a  diflferent  use  and  meaning,  at  lea^t  afler  Attilius  Seranus 
and  L.  Scribonius  Libo  were  aediles  curules ;  they  followed  the  ^ 
advice  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  allotted  the  orchestra  to  be  the 
place  for  the  senators. 

At  first  there  was  in  the  orchestra  a  place  of  distinction,  a 
kind  of  throne,  upon  which  the  prince  was  seated,  and  in  his 
absence  the  praetor ;  the  base  of  the  throne  still  remains.  Tl|e 
senators  took  their  places  after  the  vestals,  pontiffs,  and  amfaas* 
sadors.  In  order  that  the  last  rows  might  not  be  deprived 
of  a  sight  of  the  representation,  the  pavement  was  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly  elevated  from  the  seat  of  the  praetor  to  the 
last  benches  behind  where  the  knights  were  placed.  The  en- 
trance and  departure  were  facilitated  by  particular  passages 
round  the  periaetre  for  the  different  classes  of  citisens,  -  Ac-" 
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Having  thus  despatched  what  is  most  material^ 
the  antient  Saguntum,  it  requires  only  to  be  added 

oordiBg  to  the  laws  Baseia  and  JuUa,  made  for  the  regobtion  of" 
the  theatres,  there  were  fourteen  seats  allotted  for  die  kniglitt, 
towards  the  seventh  were  two  entiances,  or  cavities,  calkd  Fo* 
rnntaria,  and  this  seat  was  rather  wider  than  the  others,  in  ovder 
that  the  spectators  might  gel  to  their  places  with  greater  fodUtf . 
The  hardness  of  the  rock  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  two 
entrances  were  not  given  to  the  places  of  the  knights;  but  tUa 
deficiency  wa$:  supplied  by  forming  oo  each  side  of  their 
benches  a  kind  6f  staircase,  the  foot  of  which  is  in  tbe  centni 
of  the  pit. 

The  PracincHo,  which  the  Greeks  called  Duuona,  or  girdlej 
a  kind  of  band,  longer  and  wider  than  that  by  which  the 
other  seats  were  bordered,  is  still  visible  upon  the  hst  benches 
allotted  to  the  equestrian  order ;  it  served  to  distinguish  at  £nt 
tight  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  patricians,  knightt,  and 
plebians.  It  also  prevented  all  communication  between  them  ; 
the  seats,  or  benches,  the  farthest  from  the  orchestra,  the  moit 
elevated,  and  twelve  in  number,  were  called  Stanum  Caoemi 
these  were  for  the  people ;  who  had  different  doors  to  enter  wi, 
either  by  inner  arches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  which  still  exist,  or 
by  a  portico  at  the  bottom  of  the  tlieatre,  which  served  two  pur- 
poses ;  one  of  giving  the  people  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  aiJ- 
den  rain  or  bad  weather ;  the  other  of  sheltering  the  seats  frool 
the  fall  of  water  or  dirt.  The  portico  contained  sixteen  dooo^ 
which  maintiined  a  current  of  air,  by  whidi  the  theatre  wasr 
kept  cod,  and  the  air  within  prevented  £rom  becoming  corrupt  | 
seven  staircases  terminated  at  these  doors. 

On  each  side  of  the  portico  was  a  space  of  twenty-eight 
filled  up  with  four  rows  of  seats.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 


that  Morviedro  contaios  less  tjian  four  thousand    ^<^OKi. 

,  »  CHAP*  XX. 

iDhabitaflts;   the  enTirons  are  fertile,  itfoduciiig  ^^f^^"^^ 

SagmUuiB* 

Were  for  lidorit,  public  crier^r  and  other  ctfiScers  t^the  magistrate, 
that  they  might  always  be  ready  to  receive  his  orders^  and  preveftt 
'or  terminate  the  quarrels  of  the  people  ;  a  regulation  observed 
4P  Athens,  as  the  commentator  of  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes  has 
sufficiently  proved :  and  what  with  me  seems  to  give  moro 
wteight  to  the  supposition  is,  that  from  these  places  there  were 
pass^es  by  secret  staircases  to  the  prisons,  one  of  which  is  st3l 
remaining,  where  are  found  the  iron  ring  and  chains  by  which 
the  persons  of  oflfenders  were  secured. 

Several  ranges  of  seats  were  placed  over  the  portico,  but  it  it 
difficult  to  say  for  what  kind  of  persons  they  were  intended;  if  I 
may  be  perpaitted  to  conjecture,  I  should  think  it  was  from  these 
the  slaves,  flower-girls,  and  men  and  women  of  ill  &me,  saw^  \ 

the  performance;  for,  according  to  a  law  of  Augustus,  persons 
of  this  description  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  theatrical 
performances,  except  in  the  most  elevated  places.  The  stair- 
case by  which  these  depraved  classes  got  to  their  places  was 
supported  by  the  mountain. 

There  are  square  modillions,  eight  feet  from  each  other,  all 
round  the  exterior  walls. 

The  remains  on  each  side  of  the  theatre  attest  its  antient  mag* 
nificence.  Several  of  the  arcades  still  remain ;  some  half  gono 
Co  ruin,  others  entire.  These  serve  to  support  the  covering  of 
the  stage ;  this  roof,  or  ceiling,  is  entirely  destroyed,  not  so  mucK 
as  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found. 

If  we  allow  fourteen  inches  to  each  place,  the  theatre  might 
canlpin  aeven  thousand  finr  hundred  and  tweQty»six  persoin, 
withoui  reckoning  (ba  seats  Qftr  tbejwrtico^  or  the  plaooi  of  Hm^ 
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silk,  wine,*  oil,  hemp,    and  corn..    The   whole 
coast  from  Morviedro  to  the  sea  side  is  coyered 

senators  in  the  orchestra ;   so  that  it  may  be  said^  witlmtf  ezag* 

geration,  to  have  contained  about  nine  thousand  spectators. 
The  stage  was  about  twenty-one  feet  long  from  the  ocdiestra  : 

nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  the  base  of  that  pari  which  in 

our  theatre  is  the  place  of  the  foot-lights :  this  was  rather  lower 

than  the  stage,  as  appears  by  the  little  wall  by  which  thej  were 

separated. 

The  plan  of  a  small  semi-circular  space,  in  wfaicfa  stood  ft 
curved  wall,  and  which  was  called  Vava  Regia,  on  account  of  its 
magnificence  and  the  ornaments  which  served  to  decorate  kt  is 
seen  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  The  Greeks;,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux^  called  this  little  enclosed  space  Bmdkicm,  or 
the  royal  habitation  ;  this  kind  of  arch  was  placed  between  two 
doors  of  the  same  form,  called  Hospitaiia,  because  they  were  the 
places  for  strangers  who  came  to  see  the  performance.  Some 
vestiges  of  that  on  the  left  side  yet  remain.  Upon  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  doors  were  placed  different  puntings  suitable  to 
the  representation,  which  were  varied  like  scenic  deoorationt ; 
for  a  comedy  there  were  public  squares,  streets,  andhoatei; 
for  a  tragedy,  porticos,  colonades,  and  the  statues  of  heroes ;  to€ 
satire  or  farce,  grottos,  fauns,  gardens,  and  other  rural  objects. 

The  scenes  and  decorations  rapidly  changed,  and  with  great 
facility,  according  as  the  piece  required.  Some  of  the  waOs 
which  served  to  support  the  pulleys  and  counterpobes,  by  which 
the  machinery  was  lifled  up,  have  not  yet  quite  gone  to  niih. 


•  The  wine  of  the  neighbourhood  o{  Morviedro  i*  strong  and 
ff  good  flavour,  but  chiefly  made  into  brandy. 
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with  vines,  olives,  and  mulberry- trees :  to  the  left    ^^^^^]* 
is  a  chain  of  hills,  through  which  lies  only  the  y .  ^^^ 
road  to  Barcelona. 

The  Bronteion  was  a  place  behind  the  stage,  whence,  with  goat* 
skins  filled  with  little  pebbles  and  shaken  in  the  air  an  imitation 
of  thunder  was  produced.  To  these  divisions  of  the  theatre 
nuist  be  added  the  Choragia,  which  must  have  been  spacious, 
for  the  disposition  of  the  choruses,  and  keeping  the  dresses,  masks, 
and  different  instruments  proper  to  the  stage. 

To  prevent  the  waters  from  injuring  the  theatre,  two  walk 
were  built,  with  a  canal,  so  disposed  as  to  contain  and  convey 
tiiem  to  the  precipices  of  the  mountain;  and  the  rain  which  fell 
within  the  theatre  ran  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestre,  and  thence 
under  the  foot*lights,  where  it  was  received  into  a  cistern  which 
remains  to  this  day. 

The  time  when  the  theatre  was  built  and  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  who  presided  at  the  building  of  it  are  unknown ;  but 
on  that  acxxxint  it  is  no  less  a  proof  of  the  vast  genius  of  the 
Romans,  who  never  in  any  of  their  works  lost  sight  of  posterity. 
In  all  of  them  they  knew  how  to  join  beauty  of  form  to  extent, 
solidity,  and  elegance,  and  even  in  their  pleasures  were  always 
great ;  whilst,  in  the  present  age,  public  edifices  resemble  the 
slender  and  elegant  decorations  with  which  the  heads  of 
women  are  ornamented,  and  will  last  but  for  a  season. 

Tl^e  place  upon  which  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians  now 
stands  was  formerly  the  scite  o^  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana* 
A  part  of  the  materials  served  to  build  the  church,  and  the  rest 
were  sold  to  build  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes,  near  Valencia. 
There  are  several  sepul<^hral  stones  in  the  exterior  walls  and  the 
cloister,  on  which  are  the  follpwing  inscriptions,  in  the  usuid  ca- 
pitals,  besides  some  in  Arabic  and  others  in  unintelligible  cha- 
racters. 
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From  Morviedro  the   road  lies  throogb  prodn 
gious  plains,    shaded   with  olive  and  pi-lui-trees^ 

Sergiae  M.  F  Peregrinae  Theomnestvs.  et  Lab  et  didyme 

liberli. 

Antoniae.  L.  F.  SergUIae  vegetvs  libert. 

L.  Antonio  L.  F.  Gal  Nvmidae  prefect  &bnrm  tribviio  inilit.  . 
leg.  primae  Italicae  L.  Rvbrivs  Poljbivs  Amioo. 

Sergiae  M.  F.  Peregrinae  L.  Ivlirs  activs  et  porcia  mele  E* 

Antoniae  L.  F.  Sergillae  L.  Terenttvs  Fratemus  ad  fini. 

These  five  inscriptions,  very  well  preserved,  are  interted  in 
tlie  wall  on  each  side  of  the  church-door  of  the  Trinitarians* 

The  following  are  found  in  the  castle : 

C.  Licinio  Q.  F.  Gal  Campano  Aedili  II.  Viro  Flamini 

ex  DD. 

A vio  Aemilio  Pavli  F.  Pal  Regilo  XV  VI  tacris  fitciendi     • 

prefecto  vrb.  iuri  dicond. 

Quesfori  Ti.  Caesaris  Av.  Patrono  Q.  Fabio  Cn*  F.  Gal 

Gemino  Pontif  Salio  t)D. 

Dis  man  Gemin*  Myrines  Ann  XXX.  L.  Baeb  Pardut-pmiii 

bono  de  se  meritae  fecit. 

M  Calpvmio  M.  F.  Gal  Lvperco  aed  II.  vir.  Tbntifitf. 

Manlia  On.  F. 

P.  Baebio  L.  F.  Gal  Maximo.  Ivliano  aed.  flam  popUta  vrim 

ex  testamento  c.  popilii  cvpiti  patris  M.  Acilio  ' 

M.  fc  ....  ib  procura.  Caesarvm  oon  ventvs 

tarrachon* 
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ifertile  vinqrards,  aiid  scenes  of  the  most  enchant-    ^Jf,f  ,'* 
ing  fertUity.  ^t^*^' ' 

A  league  distant  is  Ahnenardc^  a  town  agreeably  Aimeuudo. 
Situated  on  an  emineticiB,  with  a  convent  of  Domi- 
nicans.   From  it  to  Castellon  de  la  Plana  the  coun-  Caiteiion  de  u 

Plana. 

try  is  less  plealsant  though  populous  and  enlivened 

by  industiy.     Nulis  and  Villa  Real>  two  consider-  ^r^  . 

•  « 

The  foDoWiog  sre  near  the  great  church  s 

C.  Voconio  C.  F.  Gal.  Fhcido  aed  IL  Viro  II.  FhmiiiL  II. 

Qvettori  saliorain  magistro. 

FQt>iliM  L.  F.  Rectinae  an  XVII.  C  LiciniVs  C.  F.  Oal 
Marinua  Voconivi  Romanvs  Vxori. 

The  wall  a^y  oining  to  the  city*gate  is  covered  with  *  fragments* 

ft 

«f  inscriptions:  the  following  are  entire.  .  ". 

D.  M.  B^ebixenice  felix  txo  dulcissim. 

FEibia  Q.  L.  Hirvndo  an  XXX. 

V  t^  G.  GratHus  Halys  Sibi  HE  Grattiae  Myrstni  Vxori  K^^ 
Hsstm  Ail  XXXXVU  Sibi  et  Suis. 

Up6n  a  Column  of  white  marble»  to  the  left  on  entering  tiii 
city,  we  read, 

l>eo  Avidi  An(f. 

1rh6  most  curious  of  atl  these  inscriptions  Is  that  ibund  by  tLe 
tide  rf'die  house-door  of  M.  Jean  Ducfos.  .^  '      . 

Ikl.  ACILlVS  L.  ^.  Foiitanvs  Eripvit  Nobeis  Vnde  Vicensvmvs 

-  A^iih^s  iiigressv^  Iv^n^m  Mnitiam  Cvpide  Parcae  I^lvlitVr 

-  fivn^vot  Qvea  iUq^vervnt  Cvm  Sit  Perpelvb  Fi|*u^  Fite 
Vin\ 
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%n?r^tu     ^^^  toMms,  may  be  passed  on  the  way,  and  a  very 
^2^2jf^*^  fi^®  ^^w  bridge  over  a  broad  river  almost  dry. 

At  Castellon  good  roads  and  pleasantness  cease ; 

^  ragged  declivity  is  descended  to  the  sea,  which  is 

kept  in  view  for  a  league.     Then  follows  a  steep 

and  equally  rugged  defile  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 

Oropni.         eminence  on  which  stands  the  castle  of -QropeBa.-^ 

The  country  around  the  defile  of  Oropesa  is  dreary 

and  deserted.     The  country  is  somewhat  more 

Venta  de  u      sHiooth  for  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  Venta  de  la 

^^^^  Sinieta.    Here  is  some  little  cultivation,  but  the 

AicaiadeSibert  Way  is  nigged  again  to  the  poor  town  of  Alcab  de 

Sibert  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  which  are  ap« 
preached  the  last  sea-port  towns  of  Valencia. 
Boucariofc  The  city  of  Benicarlos  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 

fishermen,  but  famous  for  its  wines,  of  which  brandy 

is  made  for  asportation.     Here  b^n  flat  roofs  and 

the  Catalonian  dialect.    A  long  league  from  Beni* 

vinuofc  carles  is  the  port  of  Vinaroz»  a  large  handscmie 

town  containing  perhaps  twelve  hundred  bous^ 
which  receives  a  few  coasting- vessels.    , 

A  bridge  divides  Valencia  from  Catalonia,  on 

both  sides  of  which  are  some  good  roads,  and  for 

San  Cark».       three  Icagucs  to  San  Carlos,  a  modem  aetHfumant 

close  to  the  sea,  the  chief  place  of  the  AlMqves*  li 
kind  of  port  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ebfo*^- 
They  are,  properly  speaking,  formed  of  a^loagfMr-^ 
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row  neck  of  land,  semicircular,  arising  out  of  a  pro? 
longation  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiver.  catiioQuu 

In  San  Carlos  are  some  handsome  uniform  houses^ 
and  a  good  inn,  kept  by  a  native  of  Milan.  The 
port  has  been  much  improved,  and  a  canal  from 
Amposta  formed  to  render  the  £bro  navigable  to 
its  mouth.  A  battery  has  been  raised  in  front  of 
San  Carlos,  within  musket-shot  of  which  ships 
may  come  to  anchor.  The  engineer  is  of  Parmai 
named  Nodin. 

The  mountains  which  recede  from  the  shore  are 
covered  with  pines,  shrubs,  and  fine  verdure ;  and 
receive  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 

There  are  several  villages  m  this  neighbourhood 
surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  were  formerly 
strong  holds,  burnt  and  pillaged  in  the  war  of  the 
succession  by  General  Las  Torres,  who  spared  from 
the  sword  none  but  women  and  children. 

Uldecona,  on  the  road  from  Benicarlos  to  Tdrto-  mdeoooa. 
sa,  deserves  mention  for  its  long  street,  with  houses 
built  on  a  colonade  of  granite,  and  a  respectable 
Gothic  church,  altogether  wearing  an  air  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  La  Venta  de  nos  Fraines,  a  rich  domain  Venudenoi 
belonging  to  the  fathers  of  La  Merci,  where  very 
tolerable  lodging  may  cheaply  be  had,  and  a  charm* 
ing  road  succeeds  to  Tortosa,  which  is  entered  by 
a  long  wooden  bridge. 

Tortosa,  however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  ToitoM. 
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jnu$t  not  be  passed  without  particular  attention.**^ 
It  is  four  leagues  from  the  sea  and  six  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  which  washes  the  ramparts, 
more  ornamental  than  useful  to  the  city.  It  is  an«: 
tient  and  ill  built.  Scipio  called  it  Dordosa,  anci 
rendered  it  municipal. 

In  the  combat  with  the  Moors,  the  women  mount-r 
ed  the  ramparts  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour; 
ft)r  which,  in  1170,  the  Order  of  the  Flambeau 
(Hacha)  was  instituted  with  many  privileges,  of 
which  the  right  of  precedency  to  the  men  in  ma- 
trimonial ceremonies  alone  remains. 

The  cathedral  is  large,  fine,  and  rich  in  theologiF 
cal  and  worldly  treasures :  the  baptismal  font  is  of 
porphyry. 

The  castle  is  upwards  of  a  mile  square,  but  ruin* 
ous :  in  it  the  governor  resides :  from  it  the  land* 
scape  is  beautiful. 

Here  are  many  ruins,  subten-aneous  caverns,  and 
inscriptions,*  as  usual,  intermixed  with  modem 
buildings. 

*  Among  the  ethnic  treasures  is  a  grateful  inscription  from  thf 
city  to  the  tutelary  deity  Pan. 

Pani.  Deo.  tutelare. 

Ob.  Legationes.  in. 

Concilio.  P.  H.  C. 

Aput.  Anicianum. 

Aug.  Prospere. 

M.  Gestas. 
The  cit)r  Anicianum  Auguttum  is  not  now  known. 
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The  environs  are  beautiful,  fertile  in  wine  and 
fruits,  and  contain  marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster.      cl^t^^mM. 

The  Kbro  abounds  here  with  fish,  and  is  covered 
with  barks  that  yield  a  commercial  appearance* 

The  valley  of  Tortosa  is  beautiful ;  still  nothing 
can  be  more  dreary  than  the  fifteen  leagues  which 
separate  this  city  from  Cambrilis,  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

But,  crossing  the  Ebro  at  the  ferry  of  Amposta, 
an  immense  heath  is  to  be  passed,  every  where  in- 
tersected by  ravines  for  five  leagues,  to  the  miser- 
able Perellos,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  surrounded  p««i^ 
by  a  double  rampart  of  mountains,  which  has  no 
water,  and  is  too  poor  to  be  taxed. 

The  Spaniards  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
roads,  in  which  the  Romans  so  much  excelled.* 

After  proceeding  two  leagues  and  a  half  through 
a  dreary  country,  in  which  the  mountains,  patched 
with  verdure  and  here  and  there  a  hut,  seem  to 
grow  out  of  each  other,  the  steep  mountain  of  fial-  Baiiaguer. 
laguer,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  sea,  is  to  be 
climbed  in  a  spiral  direction.  The  Col  de  Ballaguer 
is  a  narrow  pass. 

On  the  summit  is'  Fort  St.  George  and  some 

*  On  this  subject^  lo  necessary  in  a  military  point  of  vneW, 
agreeable  lefeirence  may  be  Bad  to  the  Riitoire  du  aeudim  ei 
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towers  planted  with  cannony  foitnerly  garrisoned 
by  the  Walloon  Guards.  The  hollow  beneath  is 
called  the  valley  of  the  gallows  (barraneo  de  la  ho- 
rea),  placed  there  for  prompt  execution  of  rob- 
bers. 

Four  leagues  farther,  after  passing  a  village  on 
the  sea-shore  with  a  tower  and  the  remains  of  an 
antient  castle,  through  several  rugged  defiles,  is 
Cambrilis,  a  small  town  from  which  wine  is  ex- 
ported. It  has  a  bad  port  and  beach,  and  is  uut 
healthy.  Bourgoing  reports,  that  he  saw  a  solitary 
i\ugustine  convent  from  which  the  whole  of  its.  in- 
habitants had  been  recently  swept  away  at  once  by 
the  tertian  fever.* 

In  the  vast  solitude  which  ^upce^ds  are  the  f^ 
mains  of  antient  fortifications^  palle4  the  Hpspitalet 
part  of  which  serves  for  ap  innf 

Four  leagues  more  of  9  yery  narrow  4pd  rugged 
road  through  the  pretty  town  of  Villeseca,  prqducea 
that  of  Serafina.  And  at  a  league  beypnd  may  be 
beheld  the  steeples  of  Tarragona. 

Towers  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  have  been 
suffered  to  decay. 

The  scene  is  enlivened.  Passing  the  Francoli, 
over  a  strong  bridge,  we  enter  Tarragona. 

*  The  women  of  this  pert  who  perform  the  labonrt  of  nteq 
have  not  the  beauty  of  those  of  northern  Calakmia  who  wmyit 
hce,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  result. 
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This  is  the  Roman  Tarraca,  which  gave  its  name 
to  a  great  dbtrict,  Tanraconensis  ;  it  was  fortified  ^Jjj^ 
by  Scipio  against  the  Carthaginians, « and  was  a 
long  time  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  In 
Spain. 

Here  was  a  temple  to  Augustus,  to  whose  statue 
incense  was  burned. 

The  Roman  vestiges  are  numerous  but  imper* 
feet ;  part  of  its  antient  walls  are,  however,  stand-^ 
ing.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  Augustus, 
remains  of  a  circus  and  amphitheatre,  and  of  an 
aqueduct  near  seven  leagues  in  length.  The  bas* 
tions  for  defending  the  harbour  are  decayed,  and 
it  becomes  dangerous  and  unfrequented.  The 
Francoli  falls  into  the  sea  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  th^  city. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  is  elegant.  The  chapel 
pf  its  tutelar  saint  Thula,  built  of  marUe  and  jai^ 
per,  i$  magnificent. 

The  walls  of  th(?  city  seem  to  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  and  the  houses  are  built  on 
high  ground  which  commands  the  whole  country ; 
yet  it  i^  the  capital  of  Cs^talonia,  and  disputes 
with  Toledo  the  primacy  of  Spain.  Some  activity 
has  been  excited ;  the  port  underwent  improve* 
ment,  and  a  road  to  Lerida  was  planned,  to  shorten 
the  road  to  Arragon.  Yet  &  Tarragona  depopulated 
and  little  ipiportant 
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^a/i^,/;        One  cannot  sustain  the  recollection.         How 
^^^^^^li^^^^  changeful  are  events ;  how  fleeting  is  time  I 

The  greatest  quantity  of  Spanish  brandy  is  made 
CuDpo  de  Tar-  in  that  extensive  tract  called  Campo  de  Tarragona^ 

and  in  the  vineyards  of  Reus. 

This  small  inland  modem  town  is  four  leagues 
to  the  north-west  of  Tarragon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  fertile  plain.  Industry  has  ijen* 
dered  it  prosperous ;  and,  to  the  exertion  of  both 
these  qualities,  an  English  firm  chiefly  contributed, 
in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  finest  distilleries 
in  Europe.  Great  quantities  of  leather  are  made 
here,  and  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vails.  :  It 
has  beautiful  barracks  and  a  handsome  theatre. 

From  Tarragona  on  the  road  to  Barcelona  haad^ 
u  Figtrcih.     some  houses  extend  to  the  hamlet  of  La  Figaretta^* 

at  a  short  league  distance;  and,  at  the  end  of  two 
more,  formerly  doubtless  a  busy  scene  but  now 
a  lonely  country,  stands  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  time 
of  Trajan,  in  tolerable  preservation,  A  league  to  the 
right  of  the  road  is  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  a  ceno<»' 
taph  of  two  Romans  buried  there,  on  which'  toAyt 
yet  be  traced  two  slaves  in  the  attitude  of  grief. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  pleasing  village  of  Altaic 
foujlla,  and  that  of  Tolrade  Embarra  on  an  eaih 
Tience  by  the  sea,  with  a  small  load^ 
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To  these  succeed  Vendrell.  to  which  water  rons    ^?^^.^ 

'  OSAP.  It* 

from  every  quarter,   where   are  some  ^gr^^'&l®  c,^^ 
villas;    and   Arbouen    situated  on  an  eminence,  VwidieU. 
whence  is  seen  Montserrat 

Villa  Franca,  the  Carthago  Vetas^  a  handsome 
village  still  surrounded  by  walls,  prepares  us  for 
the  vast  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  whicti 
is  the  celebrated  convent  of  Montseirat,*  with  its 

*  Montsenat  is  celebrated  fitim  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
acute  and  overwhelming  community,  having  been  conceived  b  j 
a.  military  man  in  the  gloom  of  its  solitudes.  On  this  -  aoceiint 
the  folbwing  additional  description  inay  be  pardoned.^ 

Nothing  canbe  more  picturesque  than  this  mountain  $  it  Is  s^ 
lofty  that  when  you  are  on  the   top  the  neighbouring  mouiN 
tains  appear  to  be  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  plains    It  it  com^ 
posed  of  steep  -  rocks,  which^  at  a  distance,   seem  indented, 
whence,  it  is  said,  it  received  the  name  Moidierfai,  ftom  •  tiito 
Latin  word  «erfi0,  a  saw;  as  probable  and  well-founded  an  ety- 
mology as  many,  others  which  have  been  Wj^ll-received  in  tlie 
.wprld.    It  is^  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty,  richness,  and 
variety,  of  the  landscapes  discovered  from  the  most  elevated 
point.    They  fatigue  the  eye,  and  must  undoubtedly  humble 
every  thinking  man ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  idands 
of  Minorca  and  Majorca,  which  are  at  thedistaiice  of  stscty 
.  leagues,  are  discovered  from  this  elevation.    It  is  upon  thisfit- 
mous  mountain  that  adoradon  is  paid  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin^ 
'  discovered  by  some  shepherds  in  the  year  880.  *  ^ 

The  monastery,  in  which  sixty  monks  live  according  to  tilO 
rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  •  rode  It  "^mt 
th^re  Sfunt^Igni^  devoted  himself  to- penitence^  bdcam^^Vw 
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^ei^^iu     hermitages  and  church,  its  eighty  silver  lampai^ 
shrines,  crosses,  8cc.    And,  what  is  more  rich,  a 
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knight  of  the  virgm,  and  fornied  the  idea  of  ibanding  the  to6 
odebrated  society  of  Jesus.  Upon  one  of  the  waUs  we  read, 
B*  JgnaHut  d  Loyola  fdc  m6Ud  prtee  Jkiufue  Deo  m  Virgimfm 
deoooU;  hktanquam  armis  ipirUualilmt  muxo  $c  wmmau  penockh 
vit;  hincadsocietatemJewJmdandam  prodiit^  atmo  1522*  And 
it  was  undoubtedly  in  the  same  place  that  he  was  inspired  with 
the  thought  of  copying  the  exercises  of  Montserratf  to  make  diem 
becomes  those  of  his  society;  an  anecdote  but  little  kucMPriiy  and 
which  here  deserves  a  place. 

The  ven^able  father  Cisneros,  cousin  to  the  fimioas  cardinal 
Ximenes,  restored,  when  abbot  of  Montserrat»  the  Cenobitet  oa^ 
fided  to  hu  care  to  their  primitive  simplicity ;  and>  to  guide  diem 
by  a  constant  rule  in  the  paths  of  reformation^  composed  a  bodl^ 
intituled  Exercua  qf  the  SpirUwd  Life,  which  was  printed^  in 
somewhat  barbarous  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Ctutiliatt,  at  IfosA- 
serrat^  in  the  year  1500«  These  f^^er^set  were  recelTCNl  wMiIr^ 
neration,  and  read  with  great  edification  in  all  the  monMeaea  h 
Spain  governed  by  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict .  Cisnems  died  in 
in  1510,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  fiunous  Peter  de  BuigoSa 
who  was  superior  of  Montserrat  when  Saint  Ignatius,  directed 
by  the  grace  of  God,  came  into  that  soKtode.  The  veneraUe 
abbot  recommended  to  him  the  reading  of  the  exerciiei;  aodil 
was  the  happy  use  he  made  of  these  whidi  operated  bu  amtv- 
non.  He  was  so  convinced  of  their  excellence  and  ntiUtj,  thtt* 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  religidilf  sodfltft  he 
transcribed  them  word  for  word,  making  a  trifling  change  m-die 
order :  A>  that  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  communicated  to  litmA 
by  inspiration  or  any  other  means,  from  the  Virgin ;  nor  b  Aere 
»y  instance  ofan  ignorant  mto  like  SninllpiiUiasconpomgiS^ 
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magnificent  prospect  of  plains  of  immense  extent,    ^cnipfi^ 
and  the  expanded  bosom  of  the  Mediteiraaean 

admirable  a  book.  The  Jesuits  undoubtedly  knew  the  origin  of 
the  execdses  written  bj  their  founder,  because  tbqr  never  pro* 
duped  the  text,  and  put  nothing  but  translations  or  oommentariea 
by  Pinamonti,  de  Seneri>  and  several  others^  into  the  hands  of 
their  novices^  and  that  by  degrees  the  copies  of  the  exercises  of 
Cineros^  and  of  those  written  by  Saint  Ignatius,  were  taken  from 
the  libraries.  The  learned  Navarro  having  had  tiie  work  of  Cis« 
neros  reprinted  at  Salamanca,  in  1712>  the  Jesuits  fiMind  meant 
tp  obtain  an  order  to  sdze  the  whole  from  the  printer ;  and,  to 
be  revenged  of  Navarro,  they  injured  him  so  much  at  courts 
that  he  lost  a  bishopric  which  had  been  promised  him,  and  was 
certainly  due  to  his  uncommon  merit.  It  is  therefore  improper 
to  sing  at  the  celebration  of  Saint  Ignatius  mrMltm  compotidt 
€xercUarum  Hbmm,  he  composed  an  admirable  book  of  exer* 
i^wes. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  immense  riches  the  piety  of  devout 
persons  has  accumolated  in  the  church  of  Montserrat,  nor  of  the 
number  of  gold  and  silver  lamps  which  bum  before  the  holy 
effigy.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  mountain  is  the  desert, 
in  which  are  several  hermitages,  that  are  excellent  asylums  for 
tme  philosophy  and  conteQiplati<m.  Each  of  t|iese  solii|ary  re^ 
treats,  which  at  a  distance  seem  destitute  of  eVery  thing,  has  a 
chapd,  a  ceD,  a  vrell  in  the  rock,  andalittle  garden.  The  hm^ 
wks  who  inhabit  them,  are  most  of  them  persons  of  ferine  er 
4un3y,  disgusted  with  the  world,  who  have  retired  thfther  la 
devate- themselves  to  meditation  and  silence* 
The  traveller  is  surprised  to  meet  with  delightfiil  valleys  in  thf 
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Terrasa,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fiii6. 
cSoaS^^  woollen  cloths,  and  the  bridge  of  three  separate 

stories  for  foot-passengers,  beasts  of  burthen,  a.na 
carriages,  intervene  before  the  Lobregate  is  crossed 
by  its  beautiful  bridge  near  the  King's  Mills,  {Zm 
Molinos  del  Rejfj)  five  hundred  paces  long*  All 
the  wild  and  picturesque  has  been  here  enjoyed. 
At  three  leagues,  however,  a  wide  and  excellent 
road  conducts  the  approach  to  Barcelona* 

All  is  beauty  and  activity  in  the  vidnity  of 
Barcelona,  the  antient  Bareino,  built  by  Hamilcar 
the  Carthaginian,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces 
from  the  sea.  Here  are  remains  of  an  antient  mag* 
nificent  edifice,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
bath,  seven  trunks  of  antient  statues^  and  in- 
scriptions. Yet,  while  Tarragona  has  decayed, 
Barcelona  has  wonderfully  exceeded  its  original 
state. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  Barcelona  is  A 
place  of  great  importance.  It  long  resisted,  ii| 
J 7 14,  the  Marshal  de  Berwick;  and  Phttip  V. 
bighly  valued  its  conquest^    without  which   htt 


inidst  of  these  Uireateniog  rocks,  to  find  shade  and  verdim< 
■rounded  by  sterility,  and  to  see  natural  cascades  rush  from  flii 
steepest  points  of  the  mountain,  and  no  farther  disturb  the.iikiiol^ 
>ivhich  reigns  in  that  asylum  than  to  render  it  morer  inUmtiag*  ' . 
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would  not  hare  thought  himself  securely  sekted  ^^^fj,*5t.^ 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.  In  the  war  with  Ffanee,  CrtttorfT^ 
it  has  been  declared,  her  generals  looked  to  the  b«c«»«»^ 
reduction  of  this  city  as  a  decisive  stroke.  Its 
strength  consists  in  the  prodigious  x^itadelwhidh 
defends  it  on  the  east,  and  in  Montjouy  which 
commands  and  protects  it  on  the  W€st.  MonjoUjr 
is  a  mountain  of  considerable  height,  on  whose 
summit  there  4S  a  large  fortress  capable  of  con- 
taining a  numerous  garrison.  It  is  fortified  with 
great  care  towards  the  city,  and  is  remarkably  steep 
on  the  side  next  to  the  sea.  Though,  says  $,  French 
writer,  its  appearance  at  first  sight  is  highly  impos- 
ing^ the  professional  man  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  it  soon  discovers  that  it  is  too  large^ 
too  much  loaded  with  works,  more  massy  and  ex- 
pensive than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  useful^ 
and  too  high  to  be  formidable  to  a  besieging  army 
encamped  in  the.plain.^  Its  rampart  is  by  othens 
considered  mag^nificent,  but  the  city  too  extensive 
to  be  easily  guarded  and  defended. 

The  extensive  arsenal  (tesqna),  with  its  great 
gallery  of  forges,  its  numerous,  workmen,  piles  of  .  i 
red-hot  iron  and  enveloping  flame^  jti  sufficiently 
:descri]be4  as  well  as  jJie  foundry  of  citQiioni.  wifCl|. 
its  machinery,  on  the  construction  of  Maritz,  for 
boring  cannon  and  mortars, .  on  whiqh  plan  some 
thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  have  k^Jkfit^tkJ : ..  > 
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The  opposition  to  Maritz  was  extremely  violent, 
and  a  decisive  experiment  took  place  at  Ocana^  near 
tbe  capital,  at  which  four  twenty-four  pounder» 
were  tried,  two  according  to  the  method  of  Maritt, 
and  two  on  the  old  plan ;  the  first  were  fired  twelve 
hundred  times  without  becoming  unfit  for  service 
while  the  latter  were  useless  when  .the  collective 
filings  only  amounted  to  nine  hundred.* 

The  cathedral  is  antient ;  the  roof  lofky,  supported 
by  a  great  number  of  columns ;  the  inside  ^ladous 
but  gloomy. 

The  palace  of  audience  is  magnificent,  the  inside 
ornamented  with  marble  columns ;  and  in  a  great 
hall  are  found  the  portraits  of  all  the  counts  of  Bar- 
celona. 

There  is  an  exchange ;  and,  in  provisiona  for  tiie 
junta  of  commerce,  even  the  arts  and  sdeneea  are 
not  neglected  The  natural  museum  of  the  Sakvar 
dors  formed  a  valuable  collection* 


Urida. 


Previous  to  continuing  the  prescribed  mut^  it 
should  be  observed,  the  antient  scene  of  militaiy 
prowess  and  skill  in  Caesar,  Lerida,  is  the  next  city 
to  Barcelona,  to  the  lef)^  on  the  road  to,  and  twenty- 
five  leagues  distant  from,  the  capital.    The  load  ii^ 


Maritz  obtained  for  his  skill  the  rank  of  fidd-marshal  and  a 

■ 

consideiable  pension. 
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good,  and  full  of  towns  and  villages*    The  Noya, 
which  is  to  be  frequently  forded  from  its  serpentine  ciSo^ 
course,  turns  numerous  mills   particularly  those 
of  paper.      Igualada  is  situated  in  an .  indifferent  igaaiada. 
country;  Cervera  on  an  eminence  overlooks. one  Ccrvcra. 
more  fertile,  and  possesses  the  university  extraor- 
dinarily founded  by  Philip  V.  while  he  suppressed 
others,  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.    The  diocese, 
of  Solsona,  in  which  these  are  situated,  equally  dis-  Soisona. 
tant  from  the  capital  and  the  coast,  is  well.  cuUir 
vated.     In  it,  Cardona,  a  small  town,  is,  famous  for  cvdona. 
its  brilliant  and  inexhaustible  salt  mountain  or  mine, .' 
from  which  various  imitations  are  beautifully  formr; 
cd  in  natural  colours  of  orange,  violet,  green,  and 
blue ;  and  the  surface  of  which  at  the  same  time 
is  clothed  with  shrubberries  and  even  pines.     With 
it  the  naturalist  is  well  acquainted  from  various, 
sources. 

Lerida,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Catalonia,  Lendu 
by  its  canals  and  fertility,  exhibits  new  claims  to 
the  antient  verse  of  Claudian.  It  is  entered  from 
the  east  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Segre,  where  the  ^Segm. 
soldier  will  halt  with  all  those  feelings  which  the 
remembrance  of  antient  heroism  and  genius,  aided 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  actual  difficulties  op- 
posed to  them  by  nature,  must  inspire.  Nor  is  it 
Csesar  alone    that  by  his  memorable  campaign 
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against  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  evinciog  what 
perseverance  with  talent  under  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages may  effect,  consecrates  the  banks  of  Segre 
to  military  admiration,  but  that  Guischard^  while 
yet  in  the  humblest  obscurity  of  subalteini:  riuik,* 
occupied  himself  in  tracing  the  progress  of  OMtf- 
througbout,  and  by  a  learned  commentafy  eofij^t- 
ened  the  generals  of  his  own  and  future  ages,  and 
gained  for  himself  a  never-failing  immortality. — 
With  this  work  in  our  hand,  says  a  military  writer, 
we  ought  to  fbllow  the  course  of  the  Segre  from 
Ballaguer  to  Mequinenza.  From  it  may  be  derived 
aH  the  instructicm  of  histoiy  and  the  eatertainraeat 
of  romance.  Lerida  has  been  also  a  celebmted 
scene  of  modem  battles  and  sieges. 

This  river,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Uige^  fire* 
quently  destroys  the  effects  of  its  lx>unty  towafcb- 
Lerida  by   innundations,   which,  with  bad  roads, 
form  a  frequent  calamity  to  the  passenger. 


Returning  to  our  regular  course,  however,  oa 
tiring  from  the  steeples,  towers,  and  ramparts^  oF 
Barcelona,  a  good  road,  ornamented  witli  countay-^ 
houses,  which  animate  the  scene,  leads  to  the  paa*  > 
sage  of  the  river  Besos,  dangerous  and  sometime^  • 
impracticable;  or,  by  the  new  road  along  the  ooasfll 
Mttaro.  cutting  through  rocks  and  bills>  leacfa  Mabffv]^  fi> 
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small  towo^  industrfoiis  zmd  well  peopled,  with  se^ 
vera!  moin\yfdctorie$  and  vfoeyardB  w^hose  produce  (^t^^^^;^. 
is  celebrated  for  ite  flavOHf .     HaftalAi^,  or  Arelii  de  Arens  de  Mar. 
Mar,  has  a  small  dock- yard  and  a  semiivary  for  pi- 
lots;   CaaeC  de  Mar  is  iiif  aM  agreeable  situsit»6Hy  CanetdeMar 
manufactures  lace,  atfd  trades  With  the  West  Indfesr. 
San  Pol,  a  modem  town,  mcreas^s  utider  the  effbi?fe  SanPd. 
of  indtisf  ry.     Taffnpone,  Pineda,  where  travefiers  Tampdnb, 
usually  dine ;  AcateiHai  atfd  Magrat,  a  considiei^blfe  AcaidUa. 
village,  something  itf  the  Dutch*  style. 

The  beatttiilil  scenery  of  the  Mediterrabeto-  imW 
ceases  awhile  till  defending  into  tlie  fertile  pllELin*, , 
wherein  is  the  solitary  valley  of  the  Grtftofe,  With- 
out any  regular  road,  and  afterwards,  amidst  Mbbrs^ 
the  wood  of  Tiona.  >  • 

Gerona>  (Gerunda,)  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Cerona. 
the  Onhar  and  the  Dutu,  which  together  form  a 
large  channel,  now  appears  on  a  small  elevation*  on 
the  side  of  hills,  whidh  form  a  semicircular  inclosUre 
round  it,  and  defended  to  the  eastward  by  some  re^ 
doubts.  The  river  Ter,  which  is  fbrdable,  runs 
through  it;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  diocese*  Thedathe^ 
dral  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  and  rich  in  ecclesiastic 
cal  treasure.  Gerona  is  the  principal  plaed  of  a 
considerable  jurisdiction,  in  which  are  comprehend^ 
ed'Ampurias  and  Rosas. 

plo^  iiear  the  source  of  the  Flu  via,  is  a  sfmall 
town'  but  active  in  abskisteviry  manufactuite.    At  oiot 
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two  leagues,  through  a  pleasant  country,  crossing  a 
rivulet  near  a  mill,  and  a  small  hamlet,  is  La  Ma^ 
drina,  a  bad  inn  with  a  pleasing  prospect 

The  road  through  a  fertile  and  weU-cultivated 
country  is  now  good,,  with  the  exception  of  a  hill ; 
and  as  it  approaches  Figueras  it  becomes  magnifi- 
cent, passing  over  several  bridges  of  granite. 

Figueni.  Figueras  is  a  small  open  town,  with  weU-culti- 

vated  environs,  and  covered  with  fortifications* 

The  fortress  of  Figueras,  the  reputed  bulwark  of 
Catalonia,  was  begun  under  Ferdinand  VI.  and  was 
conceived,  from  the  perfection  of  its  means  of  de- 
fence, a  master-piece  of  fortification.  It  is  de* 
scribed,  in  179^,  as  having  the  walk  both  of  the  in- 
terior and  outer  works  of  free-stone,  and  more  than 
a  fathom  thick ;  the  ditches  deep  and  a  hundred 
paces  broad.  The  approaches  on  the  only  side 
where  trenches  could  be  opened  undermined ;  the 
chief  cordon  invisible  from  any  of  the  points  of  the 
exterior ;  the  ramparts,  barracks,  hospitals,  stables^ 
cellars,  magazines,  every  thing  casemated.  Water 
preserved  in  four  capacious  cisterns  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  place  of  arms,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
and  every  means  for  the  preservatbn  of  provisicMis 
of  all  kinds. 

Bmas.  Rosas  is  four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Figueras^ 

through  Villa  Baltran  and  Peralada,  in  a  fine  coun- 
try.   The  fort  of  Tiinidad  (le  Bouton)  is  perceived 
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at  the  distance  of  near  three  leagues,  like  an  antient  ^^^^.^,J' 
castle  in  ruins,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  to-  ^^JJJJ^ 
wards  the  sea.  Rosas  is  on  a  level ;  its  fortifica- 
tions consist  of  a  double  wall  without  ditch,  covered 
way,  or  glacis.  The  fort,  the  village,  and  Le  Bou- 
ton,  are  in  a  semicircular  fomi,  agreeable  to  the 
figure  of  the  coast.  The  interior  cordon  of  the  fort 
must  be  passed  under  to  reach  the  village,  com- 
posed of  one  long  street  of  white-washed  houses.—* 
Beyond  the  village,  rocks  must  be  climbed  to  reach 
le  Bouton.  The  little  fort  defends  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  and  protects  the  village  of  Rosas,  distant  a 
long  quarter  of  a  league,  in  a  direct  line.  On  the 
top  are  lights  for  mariners.  The  port  is  an  im* 
mense  bay  much  too  capacious. 

The  country  next  the  Pyrenees  is  highly  pictu- 
resque. 

After  leaving  the  port,  we  pass  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  bay  of  Rosas  from  that  which  faces 
it  to  the  north,  and  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
$ea  without  a  long  circuit  and  doubling  Cape  Creus, 
At  two  leagues  is  Selva  Alta,  a  town  embosomed  scira  Aita. 
among  rocks.  Half  a  league  farther  is  Selva  Caxa^  sdT»  caxa» 
a  town  of  considerable  size  in  an  amphitheatrical 
situation  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  La  Selva. — : 
Here  is  a  small  port  with  some  trade,  and  in  the 
environs  a  wine  between  Frontigniac  and  Sherry. 

Returning  to  La  Figueras,  along  the  steep  shore 
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of  the  bay,  after  descending  intx)  a  charming  dale 
(surrounded  by  vines)  in  which  is  the  town  of  Llan- 
sa,  near  a  small  creek  of  the  same  name ;  an  am 
tient  castle  appears  on  the  acclivity,  within  sight  of 
the  town  of  Pereiada,  and  at  a  distance  the  road 
winding  from  the  town  to  the  fort  of  Figuera9|  a 
short  league  distant. 

This  is  the  beautiful  country  called  the  Lampe* 
rudan,  injured  only  by  the  inundations  pf  the  w^r 
ters  which  contribute  to  its  beauty. 

Figueras  presents  a  distinct  view  of  the  Pyrenees: 
tlie  minor  hills  which  branch  from  them  form  a 
distant  circuit  round  the  fortress,  apd  deso^d  to 
the  sea  at  Cape  de  Palamc^. 

From  Figueras  to  Junqui6ra  the  road  is  delight* 
ful  over  the  hills,  passing  the  little  village  of  Fbnt 
des  Molinos,  and  in  view  of  an  extended  rangp  of 
eighty  redoubts,  which  too  feebly  defended  this 
frontier.  Ascending  a  hill,  you  approach  the  moimT 
tains,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  tolerably-9trong 
fortress  of  Bellegarde ;  and  at  the  foot,  Junqu}6Fi^ 
a  village  of  a  single  street.  It  is  at  the  entrance 
of  a  valley  widening  towards  Catalonia,  which  is 
happy  in  its  agriculture  and  the  revenue  of  the 
cork-trees  that  cover  the  neighbouring  mountainsi 
This  latter  little  town  is  open  on  all  sides,  and 
therefore,  without]  particular  care  and  provision, 
nearly  defenceless.    Within  the  vicinity  of  both  is 
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a  JmaU  detached  house  with  the  remains  of  two     cSlp.^h^ 
columns,  forming,  with  the  usual  marks,  the  boub-  ^^fl^^^l^^ 
daries  between  Spain  and  France* 

Thus  have  we  completed  the  north-east  most 
travelled  range  of  coast,  and  arrived  at  a  country 
which  cannot  be  piassed  without  mingled  emotions 
of  awe  and  pleasure,  the  mighty  frontier  of  the 
peninsula.  The  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  has  nu-^ 
merous  Works  of  magnificence,  from  which  is 
beheld  all  the  romantic  wildness  of  picturesque 
beauty. 

Between  the  pa^s  of  Bagnouls,  next  the  Me-  |"*^^^ 
diterranean,  and  the  valley  of  Aran,  near  the 
source  of  the  Garonne,  there  are,  according  to  a 
French  geographer  quoted  by  Bourgoiiig,  seventy- 
five  passes,  or  defiles^  over  the  Pyrenees ;  twenty* 
eight  of  which  are  practicable  for  cavalry^  and 
seven  for  carriages  and  artillery ;  of  these  one  is  the 
Col  des  OrtSj  in  a  parallel  line  with  that  of  Perthus, 
on  the  other  side  of  Bellegarde,  by  which,  in  1792, 
the  Spaniards  entered  St.  Laurent  de  Cerda  and 
ihvaded  France.  The  principal,  however,  are 
those  from  Bouton  to  Jonc[uere,  Roncevalles  to 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  Irun  to  St.  Jean  de 
Lu2  J  sufficiently  known,  while  few  of  the  others 
are  marked^  unless  in  the  researches  of  militaiy 
topography ;  or  to  excite  admiration  of  the  Cani« 
gou,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
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Of  Arragon  so  much  has  already  been  said  in 
the  circuit  of  fifty  miles  round  Madrid,  that  little 
remains,  on  tlie  part  which  joins  Catalonia  to 
Navarre  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  pro- 
vince has  much  decayed  in  importance  and  di- 
minished in  population.  It  has  made  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  story  of  free  governments^  by 
the  controul  exercised  on  the  coronation  of  its 
kings,  by  that  extraordinary  officer,  the  justicia 
mayor,  who,  at  the  inauguration,  elevated  and  co- 
vered, thus  addressed  the  monarch,  "  We,  who  aiC 
each  of  us  as  good  as  you  are,  have  received  you 
for  our  king  and  lord,  on  condition  that  you 
maintain  our  rights  and  liberties;  if  not,  not 
(Nos  que  valemos  tanto  como  vas,  as  hacemos  fttf- 
estro  rey  y  senor^  con  ial  que  guardeU  nucitrot 
Juer OS y  liber tades ;  Sx  no,  no.) 

At  the  distance  of  a  great  league  from  the  fron- 
Tudcia.  tjers  of  Arragon  is  Tudela,  an  inferior  but  well 

built  city.  At  the  extremity  of  the  broad  street 
which  runs  through  it  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
£bro,  and  leading  from  it  the  excellent  road  to 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  The  ground  around  Tu- 
dela is  fit  for  every  kind  of  culture,  but  haa  been 
hitherto  devoted  to  red  wine,  which  is  in  g^reat 
credit,  as  well  as  Peralta,  a  fpw  leagues  irom  the 
road. 
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Witl^  the  exception  of  the  Bardina  del  Rey,  a 
wild  pastoral  district,  the  first  six  leagues  north-  j^^^^^,^ 
ward  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  At  eleven 
leagues  is  Tafalla  and  the  ensuing  six  lie  through  Taiuia. 
a  rich  and  populous  country,  which  brings  us  to 
Fampeluna,  the  capital,  situated  on  an  eminence  Pampei 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Arga.  It  contains 
about  three  thousand  houses,  and  is  protected  by 
a  citadel  and  fort.  It  derives  its  eminence  from 
being  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  viceroy. 

The  pastoral  valley  of  Bastan  occurs  on  the  rights 
five  or  six  leagues  in  diameter,  (in  which  the  Bidas^ 
soa  has  its  source,)  abounding  in  fruits,  maize,  and 
grass,  the  scene  of  the  border-conflicts  of  Spain  and 
France.  And  at  the  end  of  six  leagues  of  good  road 
through  mountains,  is  Roncevalles,  fisimed  in  ronian*-  BoDoerdki. 
tic  lore,  though  now  a  mere  village,' with  tolerable 
inns,  roads  antiently  good,  and  a  monastery  of  re*- 
gular  canons. 

Hence  is  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Altovizar  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port 
in  French  Navarre ;  for  this  province  even'  tower- 
ed beyond  the  boundary  apparently  prescribed  by 
nature,  and  consequently  possessed  not  only  its 
regal  privileges,  but  even  gave  admission  to  fo- 
reign merchandise,  without  duty  or  examination, 
till  it  arrived  at  Aguesta,  the  first  custom-house 
of  Castile. 
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\m?r^tu         '^^  P^^  ^^^  Biscay  from  Bayonoe  through  St 

^j-^v^*-^  Jean  de  Jmz  is  over  a  bridge  which  crosses  a  small 

arm  of  the  sea,  towards  die  suburbs  of  Siboum ; 
the  next  object  is  the  church  of  Orogna^  and  at  a 

inm.  league  is  Irun,  the  first  Spanish  village  beyond  the 

boundary  of  the  Bidassoa.    Near  it  on  the  rig^t 

liieoiPbeamtB  is  the  Isle  of  Phcasants,  or  the  Conference^  (fitm 

one  which  was  holdeu  there  between  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine and  Don  Louis  de  Haro  for  a  peace)^  It  is 
small,  barren^  and  uninhabited. 

The  roads  in  Spain  at  this  coast  of  the  Pyrenees 
are  as  superior  to  those  of  France  as  die  latttr 
exceed  those  of  the  former  next  the  Meditem- 
Aean* 

Bmj.  .    Biscay  is  a  country  full  of  difficulties^  and  -ftpptttlb 

indeed  a  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees^  (whicharfe 
less  elevated  here  than  at  any  other  par^)  extend- 
ing to  Castile.  Notwithstanding  all  the  dtflScol^ 
ties  of  rugged  precipices  and  abrupt  heights^  tb^ 
people  united  their  labours  and  formed  here  the 
first  and  best  roads  of  Spain.  In  no  respect  Ji 
Biscay  much  indebted  to  nature. 

The  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  VIk* 
caya»  and  Alava,  have  a  separate  local  gonrdnv* 
ment,  formed  by  deputations  of  municipal  corponp* 
tions. 

The  coast  of  Guipuscoa  is  possessed  almost  eo^ 
tirely  by  fishermen  and  mariners. 
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^^ity  is  Bilboa,  though  it  has  not  four-    ^^^^.^„^ 
ad   inhabitants.      Its   tanneries  and  ^r*'^v 

A  Bucay. 

rmcd  its  antient  opulence,  which  has  ^^^*^ 

^        \  entirely    into  commerce,    in  which 

^^fiwrdgn  establishments.     Yet  the  re* 

^"(ipears  long  and  forcibly  to  have  conti* 

^^ich  precluded  foreigners   from   renting 

^^  Bilboa,  in  consequence  of  which  the 

l4aa  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  he  borrowed. 

«yuig8  are  improved. 

ft^pmi  is  near  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  a  ri^ 
»iMe  course  is  short,  but  which  is  deep 
^  to  receive  large  merchantmen.  Here  are 
.e  ports  of  passage  St  Sebastian,  Deva,  and 
(flfaia. 

rii  Hemani,  the  first  considerable  town  after  Hemanu 
fi)ere  is  an  excellent  road  to  St.  Sebastian, 
(pitail  of  Guipuscoa.  It  is  connected  with 
ntinent  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land. 
lOrt^^  commanded  by  an  eminence,  on  which 
mtient  castle  in  ruins.  From  various  points 
oping  and  spiral  walk  which  conducts  to  this 
the  smaUnesss  of  the  port  is  particulariy 
ig.  It  is  neatly  and  regularly  built^  and 
ts  an  active  scene:    the  governor  resides 

ihort  league  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of 
ains  encircling  an  iounense  bay,  with  the 
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appearance  of  a  lake,  from  the  projection  of  the 
land,  is  a  passage,  which  is  thus  approached  by 
crossing  its  harbour.  The  city  is  on  a  confined 
spot  between  the  mountain  and  the  bay,  and  com- 
manded by  a  castle,  which,  from  one  side  furnishes 
a  view  of  the  basin^  on  tlie  other^  the  open 
sea.. 

For  thirty  leagues  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Vittoria 
some  new  village  or  hamlet  is  constantly  present* 
ing  itself  and  its  industry. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  hosts  and  guides, 
the  disinterested  kindness  and  readiness  of  the 
Biscayans  has  been  the  constant  subject  c£  eulogy 
of  every  traveller. 

Biscay  possessing  iron,  at  Bergara  a  metalliir* 
gical  school  has  been  established,  to  enaUe.  die 
better  working  of  it. 

The  road  from  Irun,  through  Hernani,  embo« 
somed  in  hills,  to  Tolosa,  advances  towards  the 
capital,  at  the  point  opposite  to  that  at  which  thb 
arrangement  of  the  present  writer  quitted  Madrid 
to  proceed  to  the  south.  This  road,  similar  to 
that  toward  Cadiz,  is  too  eminent  to  admit  of  neg« 
lecting  the  excursion  it  proposes. 

A  small  river,  which  waters  Hernani,  aooomr 
panics  the  road  for  a  time,  and  appears  at  Tolosa^ 
but  then  disappears  till  Mondragon,  is  reached 
after  having   experienced  the  el^;ant  eSbrta  ef 
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industry  in  several  good  bridges.    The  road  hence    ^^^f^f,^ 
lies  through  Alegria,  a  city  famous  for  the  birth  ^^^^1^^^^''^ 
of  some  eminent  Spaniards;  and  Villafranca  and  ^^^^^ 
Villareal, ,  serene   and  cheerful,    conduct  to  the  vuiareau 
little  city  of  Mondragon,  equally  so;    two  leagues  Moad«goiL 
before  which  the  road  divides  to  Madrid  and  to 
Durango,  on  the  road  to  Bilboa.  Beyond  Durango 
the  road  is  impassable  for  carriages,   and  every 
way  deficient  compared  with  that  through  Orduna 
from  Madrid. 

Vittoria  is  five  leagues  from  Mondragon,  in  vittoria^ 
which  occurs  the  steep  ascent  of  Salinas,  where 
many  accidents  have  happened.*  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Akver,  ill  built  and  ill  paved,  but 
active.  It  has,  however,  a  large  square,  with 
nineteen  arcades  on  each  side,  planned  with  much 
genius,  though  irregular,  by  Olarvide,  a  native. 


*  There  is  a  story  of  a  muleteer,  relating  to  this  place,  which 
cxites  a  smile ;  and,  being  told  by  a  grave  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, may  be  admiUed  here.  According  to  the  cuslom  of  his 
profession,  the  representations  of  his  tutelary  saints^  were  carried 
with  him,  but,  notwithstanding  due  invocation,  did  not  prevent 
his  carriage  falling  over  a  precipice,  or  themselves  tumblii^ 
with  it;  upon  which  he  instantly  smashed  them  in  a  thousand 
pieces,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  it,  with  visible  emotion,  expressive 
of  his  conviction  of  their  inutility,  "  Al  demones  Santa  Barb^ira ! 
a  los  diablos  Stin  Francisco!  al  inilem  Nuestra  Senorii  del 
Carmen!  &c»  &c* 
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9.m?  z       xIbs  is  the  last  dtjr  on  die  frontieraf  Caatfe 
^  md  subject  to  the  coflection  of  customs.     QuttiBf 
:r*m  cfaerfgfatis  die  siver of  Arriaza,  ovcrwindxii 
1  aCDiie  brk^r.    The  villages  of  Podia  and  Anni- 
2MBI  9Koeedy  tram  whidi  is  a  most  perfect  raoiL 

At  ivr  leigves  is  Miranda,  tfaroogh  which  mas 
dr  Ebro.  crossed  b^  a  fine  stone  tiridge;  Li  fioBt 
ii  a  snail  stony  hill  surmounted  fay  a  niiaoot  castie. 
To  dns  snccccd  die  high  and  pictureaqne  rodca  at' 
Fimcorvo. 

Tno  leagues  farther,  at  Mayago^  is  the 
of  the  narrow  and  winding  valley  formed  by 
n3cks;  and  half  a  league  on  ward  at  their  feet 
tfaevillige;  and  within  a  short  qMice  those 
Maria  del  Cubo  and  £1  Cubo,  where  the  o 
and  gloom  of  Castile  are  but  too  apparent. 

Vast  plains,  tolerably  cultivated,  precede 
esca,  a  small  town  surrounded  with  walls,  havii^ 
four  gates  placed  symmetrically.     It  has  some  gv^ 
dens  and  orchards. 

Hence  to  Burgos  is  six  leagues,  of  a  parched  and 
naked  district,  including  Monasterio  and  Quintana^ 
miserable  villages,  near  the  latter  of  which  ncvac^ 
theless  is  a  fine  stone  bridge. 

Buigos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  is  on  die  right 
bank  of  the  Arlanfon,  over  which  it  has  three- 
bridges,  and  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence^  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caaden 
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Reduced  ftom  commerce  and  active  industry,  it  k     ^^^^^^^ 
naw  confined  to  the  carriage  of  wool. 

The  cathedral  is  a  most  magnificent  spedtaele  In 
the  Gothic  style^  containmg  m  one  of  its  chapels 
an  exquisite  picture  of  Michael  Angeks  6*  the' Vir-^ 
gm  clothing  her  infant  Jesus.  * 

Burgos  is  the  birth-place  of  two  celebi'ated  cap- 
tains, Ferdinand  Gonzales  and  the  Cid  Canipeador: 
a  triumphal  arch  and  monument  have  beeft  erected^ 
to  them.  It  has  a  square,  affecting  grandeur  by  a 
statue  of  Charles  III.  in  bronze,  as  mean/  as  are  tfati' 
houses  which  surround  it  The  Arlani^oti^  embel- 
lishes and  fertilizes  it,  and  also  washes  ^  wdls  of' 
the  monastery  of  Las  Huelgas,  a  Convent  fbr  ladies^ ' 
the  abbess  of  which  has  considerable  privSegea;' 
and  of  the  Hospital  del  Rey,  an  institution  upon 
the  usual  respectable  plan  (^  the  Spaniaods^  la 
the  vicinity  is  the  Chartreau  de  Miraflbres,  where^ 
are  handsome  tombs  of  John  11.  and  hts  qiieefr. 

The  Arlanjpon  is  in  sight  to  Vittadngo,  a  miser-  AiUm^oifc      - 
able  village  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  bottoms  of  a 
vast  plain,  in  which  are  vineyardis.     Th6  Pitoerga, 
a  small  river  nmning  from  north  to  sdut^,  and  ca-^ 
pabte  of  being  adapted  to  more  extensive  purposesj 
also  appears  here.      On  it^  banks,   after  having^ 
passed  two  rugged  mountains;,  are  Quintana  de  la  Qvintjoad^  W 
Puenta^  near  a  stone  bridge  of  eighteen  arches,  ai!iff 
Tdrquemada^  into  which  the  Pisuergar  is  agaiti^ 
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passed  over  a  solid  bridge  of  twenty-six  arches ; 
then  the  village  of  Magaz,  near  which  the  Arlana 
joins  the  Arlen^on ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Duenas,  these  two  rivers  are  united 
to  the  Pisuerga,  and  then  to  the  Carrion^  the  whole 
of  which  skirt  Valladolid  before  falling  into  the 
Douro.  On  the  left  of  Duenos*  is  a  large  convent 
of  Benedictines  called  San  Isidro,  in  front  of  which 
is  an  excellent  road. 

Palencia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  countiy  re- 
nowned for  its  fertility,  (la  Tierra  de  Campos,)  has 
greatly  fallen  from  its  antient  splendour,  and  b 
only  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ca- 
thedral and  manufactures  of  woollen  ooverlets, 
flannels,  and  serges. 

Duenas,  two  leagues  from  Palencia,  though  agree- 
ably situated,  and  with  some  appearance  of  industry 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine-tuns,  is  gloomy ;  and 
the  descent  from  it  naked  and  uninteresting. 

From  Cabezon,  which  boasts  a  large  stone  bridge 
Valladolid,  appears  through  an  avenue  half  a  league . 
in  length,  which  with  cross  walks  forms  a  prome- 
nade. There  are  also  agreeable  plantations  along 
the  Pisuerga  upon  the  Synau,  called  the  Campo 
Grande,  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  city. 

Valladolid  is  remarkable  for  its  immense  ais^ 
and  the  thirteen  churches  within  its  waUsi  as  well 
as  its  regular  square  with  three  rows  of  baloonie% 
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in  which,  accoFdiag  to  fiune,  24000  persons  may  be. 

seated.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  qJJ^^JJJJ^ 

university,  of  a  patriotic  society,  of  one  of  the 

seven  great  colleges  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  on^  of 

the  supreme   tribunals,  which  are  called  Ccncil^ 

Itria.    The  court  was  for  sometime  fixed  there. 

Out  of  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  general  ferti- 
lity, all  is  gloom  and  indolence.  Its  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
are  the  chief  remains  of  its  activity.  There  are 
schools  for  drawing,  the  mathematics,  &c. 

At  a  league   from  the  city  is  the  convent  of  ^»»«»^^"s^- 
Fuensaldagne,  where  are  some  of  the  best  pic- 
tures of  Rubens.     At  another  league  is  Simancas, 
the   principal  depot  of  the  archives  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

This  is  the  principal  scene  of  the  valuable  culti- 
vation of  madder. 

A  dreary  and  unproductive  territory  is  crossed 
to  Olmedo,  a  ruined  city  in  the  midst  of  a  bound-  oimedo. 
less  plain,  except  towards  the  north,  where  are  a 
few  hills.  It  was  formerly  strong,  as  appears  by 
the  remains  of  a  thick  wall,  extending  three 
quarters  of  a  league.  There  are  seven  convents 
and  as  many  churches,  some  gardens,  and  brick- 
kilns. 

Hence  is  a  road  to  the  right  and  left,  to  Madrid 
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^^^P^i/'    and  Segovia.    Several  miserable  villages  arc  passed 
V'TXT^^  through  a  bad  road  to  Sanchidrian,  whfence  succeeds 

Old  Castile.  °  ' 

Sanchidrian.  thc  Tocky  district  separating  Old  from  New  Castile. 
San  Rafael.  Thc  Divcrsorio  de  San  Rafael,  a  good  hotel,  how- 
YiiiacasUn.       gy^^,  occuFS,  and  the  village  of  Villacastin.    Soon 

appear  the  plain  of  New  Castile  and  thc  town 
of  Guadaramma,    with  few   marks  of  the    ap- 
proach to  a  great  capital.    By  the  Segoyian  road 
San  Giaste.       arc  passcd  tlic  large  towns  of  San  Giuste  and  Santa 
mJa.  *"*      Maria  de  Nieva.    In  the  extraordinary  winding 

road  to  Segovia  is  first  seen,  on  the  right,  an  old 
castle  at  the  summit  of  a  rugged  precipice,  on 
the  left  a  deep  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet  and 
clothed  with  verdure. 
Segovia.  I^  is  built  upou  two  hiUs,  and  the  valley  be- 

tween them  and  a  part  of  the  city  therefore  aic 
deprived  of  water.    To  supply  them,  as  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  Romans  built  a 
^man  Aquc-    famous  aqucduct,    upon  a  level  at  its  origin  with 

the  rivulet  which  it  receives,  and,  supported  at 
first  by  a  single  stage  of  arcades,  only  three  feet 
high,  it  proceeds  to  the  hill  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  city,  and  preserves  its  level  by  an 
increased  depth,  as  the  ground  sinks  over  which 
it  runs :  it  has  two  branches  which  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  city,  ^t  the  commencement  of 
the  angle  it  becomes  grand,  from  the  two  rows 
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of  arcades,  whose  diminutive  base  excites  astonish-  ^^^f„^' 
mWit  at  the  solidity  which  has  preserved  it  for  ^jf^^J^ 
sixteen  centuries.  It  is  simply  built  of  square 
stones  resting  upon  each  other,  apparently  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  withotft 
cement  Edifices  of  modem  structure  and  im- 
portance support  themselves  against  it. 

The  casftle,  or  alcazar,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Gothic  kings,  is  in  good  preservation.  It  was 
long  used  as  a  prison  for  the  Barbary  corsairs.  A 
military  school  was  established  here  for  artillery 
officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector-general 
of  artillery. 

The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic   and    , 
Arabic  style,  large  and  majestically  simple.     The 
great  altar  is  decorated  with  the  finest  Granada 
marbles. 

At  two  leagues  distance,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  separate  the  two  Castiles  and 
are  prolonged  by  sinuosities  on  the  left,  is  the  pa- 
lace of  St.  Ildefonso,  surrounded  in  part  by  a  de-  st  Bdefbnw. 
lightful  country,  but  in  front  of  a  vast  plain  of  the 
dreary  Castile,  open  at  all  points  to  the  north 
wind.  Its  appearance  is  rather  picturesque.  The 
g^te  in  front  is  separated  from  the  mansion  by  a 
large  court,  in  form  of  a  glacis.  Philip  V.  lies 
buried  in  a  chapel  in  front  of  the  castle.  The 
palace  has  nothing  magnificent,  particularly  in  its 
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^?A^^ii^  interior,  the  garden  front  has  a  ikj^e  of  the  CoriiH 
'^-'^^>rj^-^  thian  order,  not  without  dignity.  The  kingfs  apart- 
ments are  sufficiently  splendid,  and  the  gardens 
profuse  of  ornaments  which  it  were  unnecessary 
to  detail  to  military  readers.  The  articles  of  sculp- 
ture and  ornament  are  of  French  manufacture; 
those  of  clock-work  and  utility  English.  Phi- 
lip V.  expended  forty-five  millions  of  piastres  in 
building  the  castle  and  laying  out  the  gardens  of 
St.  Ildefonso ;  at  his  death  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  court. 

His  widow,  Isabella  Famese,  for  thirteen  years 
shut  herself  up  here  in  profound  retirement^ 
sitting  up  only  at  night,  and  abandoning  en- 
tirely the  world.  In  an  instant,  however,  the 
flame  of  ambition  rekindled  on  the  ascension  of  her 
son,  Charles  III.  in  1759,  over  whom  she  main- 
tained unbounded  influence  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

St.  lUlcfonso,  being  upwards  of  twenty  leagues 
from  Madrid,  can  only  be  deemed  a  hunting^re- 
sidence,  and  in  that  character  lias  received  many 
brilliant  visitors,  who  were  superbly  attended. 
Here  were  formerly  several  good  pictures,  but  the 
palaces  of  Madrid  and  Aranjuez  have  been  enriched 
at  its  expense. 

In  the  vicinity  count  Florida  Blanca  established 
a  linen-nmnufactoiy  for  the  employment  of  the 
people.  Near  it  is  the  only  manufactory  of  looking^ 
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glasses  in  Spain,  to  which  is  also  annexed  one  for 
common  glass  of  almost  every  description.       Both  jj^^q^jj^^ 
are  of  great  respectability. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  palace,  be- 
tween two  picturesque  ridges  of  rocks,  runs  the 
romantic  little   river    Eresma,    ornamented  in  a  River  Ercsma. 
most  pleasing  manner   by  Charles   III.    for  his 
amusement. 

The  environs  of  Paular,  in  the  neighbourhood,  Paoiar. 
were  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Paular  is  a 
wealthy  monastery  of  Carthusians,  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  steep  mountains 
which  overlook  the  palace  ;  the  valley  before  it  is 
delightful,  watered  by  a  large  rivulet,  which 
thence  wanders  to  groves  and  vast  meadows,  and 
turns  a  paper-mill  in  its  way,  the  only  sound  that 
interrupts  the  most  profound  tranquillity. 

The  monastery  has  a  large  cloister,  in  which  is 
painted,  by  V.  Carducho,  a  Spanish  artist,  the  life 
of  St.  Bruno. 

At  three  leagues  distant,  in  a  sandy  desert,  used 
for  the  same    purpose,    is  the  palace  of  Riof rid.  Palace  of  lUo. 

fiioi 

a  small  model  of  that  of  Madrid,  built  by  order  of 
Isabella,  in  her  retirement,  and  abandoned  on  her 
return  to  court  unfinished. 

Across  the  Eresma,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
league  from  St.  Ildefonso,  over  a  stone  bridge, 
is  Balsain,  a  village  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  Baisaia. 
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thick  woods,  which  was  another  abandoned  hunt- 
ing-seat. 

Ascending  for  two  leagues  the  rugged  acclivity 
of  the  mountainous  frontier  of  New  Castile,  the 
road  is  shaded  by  large  pines,  and  becomes  very 
bleak  towards  the  height  of  the  seven  clifis,  (hs 
side  picos^)  which  appear  from  St.  Ildefonso  an 
immense  battlement,  and  which  now  present  a  view 
of  the  most  various  and  extensive  kind.  Advan- 
cing two  leagues,  Guadarrama  is  approached  ;  and, 
about  midway  of  the  ascent  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  bound  Old  Castile,  the  Royal  Palace 
of  the  Escurial. 

This  celebrated  palace,   built  in  honour  of  Saint 
Laurence,  on  whose  anniversary  happened  the  bot^ 
tie  of  St.  Quintin,    and    representing    ia.  fbnn 
and  ornaments   the  instrument  of  martyrdom  of 
that  saint,    is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  its 
principal  front   to   the   west  from   Madrid,    &c. 
The  architecture  is  not  splendid,  and  more  suitable 
to  a  convent  than  a  royal  mansion.     It  is  built  of 
hewn  stone,  a  sort  of  bastard  granite,  embrowned 
by  time,  from  a  quarrj'  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
furnished  blocks  of  such  dimensions  that  three  stones 
Avere  sufficient  to  form  the  cases  of  the  largest  doorsi 
and  one  to  form  every  step  of  the  principal  stair-case. 
Philip  II.  says  a  traveller,  seems  to  have  chosen 
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this  as  a  place  of  retirement,  wKere  the  majesty 

of  the   sovereign  might  repose  under  the  shade  ^JjJjf^J^JJJ^ 

of  altars,  and  become  fi^niliar  with  the  image  of 

the  grave. 

The  church  of  this  conventual  palace  (for  two 
hundred  Jeronymite  monks  reside  there)  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  cross  surmounted  with  a  dome, 
to  which  all  the  arts  have  contributed  magnificence. 

The  details  of  this  palace  are  to  be  found  in  so 
many  various  authors  as  to  be  quite  unnecessary 
here. 

Tlie  circumjacent  walk^  are  rugged  but  far 
from  unpleasing,  and  yield  a  delightful  melan- 
choly, where  are  two  royal  villas  (cazins),  fitted 
up  with  the  utmost  care  and  elegance. 

Hence  runs  the  road  through  the  most  sandy 
regions  in  Europe,  and  passing  the  farm-house  of 
the  monks  of  the  Escurial,  which  is  an  object  of 
envy.     Their  annual  revenues    were  moderately  £^^^*™' 
estimated  at  £  30,000  a  year. 

Thus  arrived  at  Madrid  from  the  northern  road, 
or  that  which  might  antiently  have  been  denomi- 
nated the  road  from  Paris,  the  direction  falls  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  arrangement  which  has 
directed  these  pages. 

Return  we,  therefore,  to  Valladolid ;  between 
which  town  and  Oviedo^    the  capital  of  Asturia^ 
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Deva,  which   afterwards  form  the  Asta.     It  is  a     ^^^^^J; 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  university.     In  its  neigh-  ^JJJJ^^"^^^^^*^ 
bourhood  are  the  hot  springs  of  Rivera  de  Abajo, 
the  qualities  of  which  are  similar  to  the  Bath  waters. 

At  six  leagues  distance  is  Santianes,  Santianei. 

Thus  pass  we   into  Gallicia,  near  the  coast  of  GamcU. 
which  the  air  is  more  temperate  than  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  the  population  different. 

Ferrol,  the  first  maritime  object  of  importance,  ^*^^ 
is  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  cape 
of  the  same  name,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three 
sides,  and  fortified  on  the  other.  Its  harbour,  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe,  was  the  ordinary  rendezvous 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  war. 

*  At  three  leagues  from  Ferrol  is  the  sea^pd^t  of 
Corunna,  with  a  large  and  safe  harbour  called  the  Conmiui. 
Groyne.     The  town  is  of  a  circular  form,  but  the 
poverty  of  the  surrounding  country  yields  it  but 
few  commercial  advantages. 

It  is  built  upon  the  neck  of  an  'irregular  penin- 
sula, defended  by  a  chain  of  bastions  ;  the  citadel 
on  an  angle  forms  one  horn  of  a  small  bay,  on  the 
other,  St.  Diegos  point,  is  a  fortress,  and  in  the 
centre  on  a  rock  is  the  ca>  le  of  Antonio.  The 
whole  are  completely  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  which  nearly  surround  the  town. 
The  soundings  in  the  inner  harbour  are  said  to 
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be  from  six  and  seven  fathoms  to  three  and  a 
half- 
Westward  of  the  town  is  Orsan's  bay,  between 
points  Misillora  and  Orsan ;  on  the  latter  is  the 
Tower  of  Hercules,  a  lofty .  light-house.  South- 
ward is  a  double  range  of  hills,  those  of  St. 
Mayaret,  &c. 

Saint  Jago  de  Compostella,  the  capital,  a  me- 
tropolitan, and  possessing  a  university  not  with- 
out eminence,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  wa- 
tered on  each  side  by  the  Jambra  and  Ulla. 

It  has  fine  public  squares,  churches  which  mqr 
boast  magnificence,  and  numerous  convents  fw 
monks  and  nuns. 

A  statue,  carved  in  wood,  of  St.  James,  (Jago^) 
the  patron  of  Spain,  stands  on  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral,  where  his  body  is  said  to  be  bu*» 
ried,  which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims,  and  their 
usual  advantages. 

Vigo,  sixteen  leagues  south  of  St.  Jago,  cele- 
brated for  the  grand  coup-de-main  of  the  £nglish 
fleet  and  their  allies,  in  1703,  must  not  be  unno- 
ticed. It  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  an  eminence^ 
and  a^i  old  castle,  with  other  fortifications.  The 
vicinity  is  fruitful. 

One  more  deviation  from  the  prescribed  route 
is  necessar}%  to  notice  Bayonna,  seated  on  a  smalt 
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gulphofthe  Atlantic;  and,  at  three  leagues  dis-     boqkl 
tance,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  Tuy,  ^surmounted  ^r^ry^^*^ 
by  waUs  and  ramparts,  on  a  mountain  near  the  Tuy. 
river  Minto. 

Three  leagues    from   Corunna,  and    six  from 
Ferrol,    on    a  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the   Mandea  with  another  small  river,  stands 
Betanzos,    Over  the  former  is  a  bridge  of  thirteen  Betmoa. 
arches. 

Nothing  can    be  more  bold,    and    sometimes 
gloomy,  than  this  road.     Lugo  has  nothing  th^  ^fP- 
demands  notice  but  its  cathedral,   and  the  Tom* 
bago,  which  is  rather  deep  here.    Two  villages, 
Constantine  and  Sobradelo  skirt  it ;  at  the  former  Constaatne. 
is  a  fine  bridge  of  four  deep  arches  over  a  ravine.  Bridge. 
The  country  now  becomes  more  fertile,  and  co- 
vered with  fine  oak.     But  the  road  winding  along 
a  stream  of  water  to  Nogalis  is  extremely  bad, 
and  continues  so  over  a  mountain  to  the  village  of 
Honorias^  covered  by  a  wood.  HMonat. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  the 
boundary  of  Gallicia,  chiefly  covered  with  snow, 
is  the  village  of  Cabrero,  near  the  puerto,  or  pass.  Cabrw*. 
A  few  solitary  hamlets  continue  to  occur  in  the 
deep  valleys,  and  tfte  road  winds  along  the  right 
^de  of  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  often 
cut  through  rocks  of  granite,  which  occur  almost 
all  the  way  to  Astorga.     This  is  the  Caminha 
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shade  it  on  the  right,  and  occasionally  the  Val- 
carso  rushes  upon  it  from  the  mountains.  This  ri- 
ver runs  between  the  hills  and  the  town  of  Villa 
Franca  del  Burzo,  and  upon  its  banks  is  an  old 
castle  commanding  the  Gallician  pass,  the  domun 
of  the  Marquis  Villa  Franca/ 

Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo  is  situated  in  a  little 
valley,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, remarkable  only  from  being  a  laughable 
scene  in  the  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias. 

The  village  of  Cacabebs  succeeds,  in  a  country 
fenced  with  hedges  and  interspersed  with  com 
and  turnip  fields ;  and  Cubiltos,  seated  on  a  beau- 
tiful spot  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  stands 
an  old  convent,  commanding  the  surrounding  fer* 
tile  country.  Here  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  thrown  over  a  fine  river,  rolling  amid 
rocks  and  woods  of  chesnut  trees.  In  the  midst 
of  the  valley  of  El  Bierzo,  watered  by  a  branch  of 
the  Minho,  lies  Bembibre,  a  town  of  little  note; 
and  shortly  after  the  stupendous  remains  of  an 
antient  castle.  Proceeding  thence,  commanding 
the  pass  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  two  torrents,  is  the  town  of  Ponferrada,  or 
the  impregnable  bridge ;  and  Molina  Seca  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pass  of  Fuen  Sevadon.  The 
road  now  ascends,  along  the  edges  of  predpioes^ 


Bciubibre. 


Ponferrada. 
JMoIina  Seca. 
Fucii  Sevadon. 
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through  the  village  of  Sevadon,  amidst  mountains     c^^^.'^i^ 
covered  with  thick  clouds  and  driftii^  snow,  to  ^^-*^V"^ 
Manzanal. 

The  frontier  of  Gallicia  is  now  passed  into  Leon,  ^^^ 
the  capital  of  which  requires  a  short  suspension  of 
the  present  route.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  province,  which  is  di- 
vided from  that  of  Asturia  by  the  Sierra  de  las  As- 
turias.  Its  environs  are  fertile  and  embellished 
with  plantations.  It  has  but  the  remains  of  a  cloth- 
manufacture,  but  in  it,  as  usual,  are  thirt^een  churches 
and  nine  convents.  The  population  is  vtry  con- 
fined. 

On  the  road  from  the  city  of  Leon  to  Palencia, 
on  the  borders  of  Castile,  is  the  canal  of  Campos,  CanaiofCtm- 
commenced  under  the  administration  of  Ensenada^ 
intended  to  flow  into  the  Douro  by  Palencia  and 
Duenas. 

The  country  thence  to  the  Medinas  is  a  parched 
desert. 

Medina  del  Campo,  formerly  a  royal  residence,  Medina  del 

•     1  «  *      J  •  Campo. 

occupied  by  great  events  and  extensive  commerce, 
its  great  fairs,  money-dealings,  and  cloths,  is  no: 
longer  active  or  remarkable,  but  for  its  churches 
and  fine  shambles.  i 

Medina  de  Rio  Seca  is  reduced  in  the  same  man-  Medioa  de  icm  ' 
ner  to  fourteen  hundred  houses,  from  an  opulence 
produced  by  its  fairs,  which  procured  for  it  the  ap-* 
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Leoa. 


Astorga. 


Sierra  de  Scva- 
doi). 


Ponte  del 
Orbigo. 


Castle  of  Don 
Juuii. 


Valencia  de 
Don  Juan. 
SahaguD* 


pellation  of  Dttle  India  (Indian  Chica>  Here  ate 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  strongly  but  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Henry  de  Transtamarei  when  opposed 
to  the  king  Don  Pedro. 

Returning  to  the  western  frontier,—— 

Astorga,  famous  for  Gil  Bias's  escape  from  the 
robbers  cave,  stands,  surrounded  by  old  walls^  on 
a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high  moun- 
tains, called  the  Sierra  de  Sevadon,  Near  the  torn 
are  the  ruins  of  a  handsome  castle  of  the  Marquk 
Astorga,  and,  beneath,  the  small  river  Tuerria^— 
The  cathedral  church  demands  not  much  consider- 
ation, though  this  was  once  called  the  ci^  of 
priests. 

Ponte  del  Orbigo  is  a  small  town,  named  from 
its  bridge  of  several  arches  over  the  Orbigo^  which 
unites  with  the  £zla,  and,  after  a  winding  coufse^ 
falls  into  the  Iverto  and  Duero  at  six  leagues  below 
Zamora. 

After  fording  the  Ezla,  at  a  ridge  of  shingleSp  on 
a  rock,  are  perceived  the  huge  massy  towers  of  the 
cnstle  of  Don  Juan,  whence  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  river  by  his  cousin  Juan  de  Roble^  for  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  Alphonso  of  Portugal  against 
Ferdinand. 

Valencia  de  Don  Juan  succeeds,  and  SahaguUi 
often  whelmed  in  rain  and  mud,  but  in  a  plain  of 
great  fertility,  and  crowned  by  a  rich  abbey ;   nu- 
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merouB  vfllages  skirt  the  road,  wKdi  for  several    ^^^.J; 
leaguet  follows  the  course  of  a  stream  tributary  to  ^^^^^ 
Ac  Ezla>  tall,  crossiag  it  by  a  low  bridge,  we  ascend 
to  Mayorga.    The  poverty  of  appearance  in  Ae 
people  is  excessive* 

The  ioimense  flocks  of  the  Mesta,  that  obnoxious 
agricultural  monopoly,  are  spread  ^bout  this  coan- 
try,  and  to  the  town  of  Valderas,  on  the  bank  of  vaidcras. 
the  little  river  before  mentioned.    Several  villages 
of  mud  hovels,  as  Villalpando,  succeed,  and  an  open  viuaipwido. 
country  is  passed  to  Castra  Nuevo,  not  much  better,  Caitra  Nucyo. 
on  a  small  eminence. 

Thence  succeeds  the  antientcity  (the  Roman  Se- 
nica)  Zamora,  on  a  hill  commanding  the  Duevo,  zunon. 
over  which  it  a  fine  Gothic  stone  bridge  of  eleven 
arches,  the  medium  of  a  grand  communication  with 
the  south.  iSamora*  is  surrounded  with  a  strong 
wall  flanked  with  square  tow^s,  and  has  an  appear- 
ance of  strength.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  military  go- 
*  vemment  of  Old  Castile. 

The  road  to  Toro  winds  with  the  Duero  through 
a  pleasant  vale,  diversified  with  villages,  groves  of 
oak  and  alder,  and  good  pasturage.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  vines.f 

*  This  name  will  be  readily  recognized  as  of  the  Moorish  dia- 
lect ;  it  arose  from  the  number  of  turquoises,  so  called  formerly, 
found  there. 

t  The  red  wine  produced  from  them  is  considered  as  approach-* 
jpg  to  the  quality  of  Burgundy. 
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Stands  Ton.\  of  great  lutiquityi  and  formerly 
some  importance,  as  appears  from  its  beings 
still  surrounded  by  a  mouldering  day  wall,  with 
square  towers  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  interior, 
bovever,  e3diibir5  only  symptoms  of  decay,  though 
it  is  yet  populous,* 

Descending  from  the  town,  the  Duoro  is  crossed, 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches,  into  a  plain  laid 
out  in  vines  and  com,  through  which,  on  a  good 
road,  passing  a  decayed  village  or  two  with; a  mi- 
serable picture   of  civilization,    you  proceed  to 

a:^.>^  Alaejos,  in  a  Hat  and  unsheltered  country,  varied 

only  by  some  thickets  of  evergreen  oaks;  and, 
through  the    small   village  of  Calizal,    to   Sala- 

SaiuuaRca.       manca. 

This  city,  famous  among  the  Romans,  and  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  Gil  Bias,  is  chiefly  placed 
on  three  sand-stone  hills  in  an  inlet  of  the  Tormes, 
a  few  leasnies  before  it  falls  into  the  Douro. 

The  vicinity  of  Salamanca  by  die  river  is  di- 
vided into  com-iields  on  the  right,  and  pasturage 

*  One  would  imagine  this  ton^-n  had  been  pre-enunent  in  the 
national  custom  of  bull-fights«  since  that  animal  is  the  prevail- 
ing emblem  od  the  public  buildings ;  and  the  name  might  easily 
be  traced  to  the  bull  (tauro).  But  Stukekytm  antiquarianism  is 
already  exhausted  in  the  theatre  of  Morviedro,  (p.  220^  &C.) 
Yet  these  recollections  are  by  no  means  without  their  use. 
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on  the  left  bank,  where  are  large  flocks  of  sheep     ^^^^^J; 
intended  for  the  metropolis.     In  the  neighbourhood 
are  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

The  principal  approach  to  Salamanca  is  by^ 
handsome  bridge  of  the  Romans  over  the  river 
Tormes,  which  has,  however,  been  extended  since 
their  time  from  something  more  than  half  that 
number  to  twenty-five  arches.  In  the  centre  is  a 
square  tower,  with  a  gateway  which  formerly  con- 
tained a  portcullis.  This  object,  united  with  the 
buildings  of  the  city,  its  toners  and  domes  crouded 
together,  form  an  imposing  spectacle. 

The  city  is  entered  from  the  bridge  by  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Romans,  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal street  descends.  In  it  is  the  remarkable,  if 
not  elegant,  Gothic  cathedral  ;*  near  it  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  an  immense  building  with  a  rich 
Corinthian  portico,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  educated  thirty  young  ecclesiastics, 
many  of  whom  were  Irish,  now  possessed  by  re- 
gular canons,  where  is  painted  by  Etayeux  the  life 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola :  to  the  right  is  a  hand- 
some modem  square,  surrounded  by  good  houses, 

*  The  boldness  of  its  nave  and  the  finish  of  its  Gothic  oma« 
ment  give  it  this  character,  and  the  period  of  its  execution,  that 
of  Leo  X.  ought  to  have  added  a  better  taste  to  the  whole.  ^ 
cupola  of  Ionic  graces  the  Gothic  architecture.  Here  are  good 
pictures,  by  Titian  and  Spagooletti,  with  an  excellent  organ. 
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lofty,  and,  adorned  by  three  rows  of  balconies  on 
a  piazza,  forms  the  public  promenade.  It  consists 
of  ninety  arcades ;  in  the  intervals  between  the 
arches  were  placed  medallions  of  the  moss  illus- 
trious persons  of  Spain,  on  one  side  all  the  kings 
of  Castile  up  to  Charles  III.  on  the  other  Spanish 
heroes,  as  Bernard  del  Carpio,  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, and  Ferdinando  Cortez,  whom  who  would 
not  contemplate  ?  Adjoining  this  square  is  another 
forming  the  market  for  vegetables. 

The  university,  which  long  attracted  students 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  though  no  longor  so 
celebrated,  has  still  sixty-one  professorships^  and  a 
college  for  the  dead  languages.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  is  yet  taught. 

Four  out  of  seven  of  the  great  colleges  of  SpaiOi 
(coUegios  mayores,)  or  houses  of  education,  hdve 
vast  establishments  in  this  city.  That  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew has  tasteful  architecture,  is  rich  in 
manuscripts,  and  has  produced  men  of  great  genius 
and  erudition.* 

The  churches  are  good:  the  choir  of  that  of 
the  Augustins  is  painted  by  the  celebrated  F$ikh 

♦  The  writer  is  not  prepared  for  their  emunemtioii ;  tar, 
though  ihe/erlility  of  Alphonso  Tostado  is  proverbial  with  aaj 
one  who  writes  much  (ha  escrito  mas  que  tH  TaitmbJ,  Im  h  bat 
too  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  writing  nmehmai 
to  begin  with  Tostado. 
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mino,  who$e  lives  of  the  Spanish  painters,  says  an 
artist,  are  exquisite  lectures  on  the  fine  arts.  j^^ 

A  cloister  of  the  bare-footed  carmelites  is  painted 
in  fresco,  with  the  horrible  subject  of  the  Moorish 
barbarities  on  their  Christian  prisoners. 

Through  the  poor  villages  of  Siete  Carreros  and  ^^  ^"«~* 
Bobeda  de  Castro,  and  extensive  woods  of  the  Bobedad« 

,  Cftitro. 

evergreen  oak,  occupied  by  large  herds  of  swme, 
fed  by  peasants,  who  beat  from  the  boughs  of  the 
oaks  their  mast,  which  showers  upon  them,  passes 
the  road  to  St  Martin's  del  Rio  and   a  dreary  s.  Martin  del 

Rio. 

scene.    Thence  it  follows  to  the  village  of  Espiritu  Espintu  swto. 
Santo,  and,  rising  to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill 
composed  of  Ume-stone,  passes  a  steep  and  ragged 
defile,  following  the  course  of  a  torrent  to  within 
two  miles  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Rodrigo  stands  on  a  sand-stone  rock,  on  the  csudad  RodngQ 
banks  of  the  Aguada.  A  large  square  tower, 
with  battlements  and  loop-holes,  overlooks  the 
bridge,  and  the  road,  which  as  it  were  winds  round 
it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  enters  the  town  by  a 
strong  gate  with  turrets. 

Its  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  without 
pavement  for  foot-passengers,  but  otherwise  well 
paved.  It  has  two  squares,  one  approaching  the 
the  cathedral  with  good  houses,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  clergy,  the  other  containing  a  well-suppliefl 
market. 

T  2 
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Estremadura 


PatsfromEstre- 
nadura  into 
Portugal. 


The  houses  are  built  of  a  fine  rich  ochre-colourcd 
free-stone. 

There  is  a  cathedral  of  tolerable  beauty. 

The  people  are  not  superior  to  the  population 
in  general ;  their  dress  is  singularly  mixed ;  anc^ 
in  addition  to  this  singularity  of  their  native  cos- 
tume, the  men  wear  a  sort  of  tartan  plaid,  not  dis- 
similar from  that  of  the  Scotish  highlander. 

From  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  what'  may  be  called 
one  of  tlie  primary  passes  into  Portugal^  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  ten  arches  over  the  Agueda  leads 
the  way  through  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  lofty  hills.  Thence  through  some 
small  villages,  poor  but  cleanly,  and  exhibiting 
marks  of  the  care  and  caution  of  civilization,  in- 
cluding guards  of  iron  doors  and  windows,  is  ap- 
j)roached,  hear  a  small  rivulet,  the  Fort  of  Con- 
ception and  the  boundary  on  this  side  of  Spain. 


£streniadura 


The  province  of  Estremadura  is  now  soon  en- 
tered; in  it  the  outer  circle  of  the  present  imagi- 
nary route  terminates,  on  the  north-west  of  Sierra 
JVIorena,  by  which  it  is  naturally  separated  from 
Andalusia.  The  Guadiana  also,  here  stretched  out 
of  its  concealment,  and  separating  Portugal  from 
Spain,  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Cadiz.  Spanish  Es- 
tremadura has  been  not  unaptly  described  as  a 
rocky  surface    almost  covered  with  a   forest  of 
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cork-trees,   yet  frequently  affording  views  highly 

picturesque.  E^ttemldu^ 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  deficient  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits;  yet  the  air  is  considered  not  healthy 
to  foreigners  from  its  sultryness. 

On  the  hills,  which,  indeed  soon  present  them- 
selves, are  fed  great  herds  of  black  swine.* 

In  a  plain  surrounded  by  these  mountains,  near 
forty  leagues  west  of  Madrid,  is  the  town  of  Pla-  Piaccntia. 

*  It  may  relieve  the  aridness  of  these  sketches  to  add  a  singular 

instance  of  religious  gallantry^  related  as  having  happened  in  this 
province. 

**  Going  to  visit  (says  the  relater)  a  young  lady  of  sweet  man* 
ners,  of  an  amiable  and  lively  character^  indeed,  blest  with  all 
the  agreeable  qualities  of  her  age  and  sex,  on  a  Good  Friday^  her 
countenance  and  deportment  displayed  an  air  of  cheerfiilness,  and 
she  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful  white  robe.  He  asked  her  the  rea- 
son of  this  extraordinary  appearance,  on  a  day  of  mourning  and 
penitence,  '  You  will  soon  know,*  said  she.  At  this  moment 
the  flagellants  were  to' pass  her  house.  She  waited  for  them  with 
every  mark  of  impatience.  At  last  they  appear.  She  approaches 
the  window,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  next  the  street. 
The  flagellants  stop  before  her  and  lash  themselves.  In  an  instant 
she  is  besprinkled  with  drops  of  blood  from  their  bodies,  and 
appears  delighted  at  seeing  her  garments  wet  with  this  horrid 
dew.  The  enigma  of  the  white  robe  was  now  explained ;  gal- 
lantry intermingled  itself,  as  usual,  in  this  religious  operation  of 
penitence ;  the  lover  of  the  young  lady,  being  among  them,  thus 
testified  his  ardency  and  readiness  to    spill  his  blood  in  hw 
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^^-^^v-'^^   are,  that  it  has  a  castle  and  a  few  fortifications^  and 

is  the  seat  of  a  diocese. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  at  Ta- 
lavera  del  Reyna,  in  New  Castile,  on  the  borders 
of  this  province,  where  are  manufactures  of  silk 

onthTfromdw!  ^nd  a  foundry,  is  a  Roman  temple. 

AJcantara.  ^^  Alcantara,  which  is  fortified,  and  the  chief 

place  of  the  knights  of  that  name,  is  a  celebrated 
stone  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  built  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.  This  town  was  taken  by 
Lord  Galway  in  1706. 

Alboqacrqae.        Albuqucrquc,  ou  thc  frouticrs  of  Portugal,  has  a 

strong  castle  ;  and,  what  at  the  same  time  is  singu- 
lar, has  a  trade  in  woollen  cloths. 

Badajos,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  also  a 
iron  tier- town,  and  strongly  fortified,  being  little 
more  than  three  leagues  from  the  Portuguese  town 
of  Elvas.     It  is  of  course  a  bishop's  see. 

It  is  rendered  famous  by  a  bridge  built  by  the 
Romans  over  the  Guadiana,  on  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  defeated  in  1661. 

Here  are  indeed  numerous  monuments  of  the 
Romans  worthy  consideration,  though,  not  often  so 
acceptable  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain.     At  the  dis- 
tance, however,  of  thirteen  leagues  is  a   strong 
Mcrida.  town,  originally  built  by  that  people,  Merida,  where 

are  several  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  a 


Bad^os. 
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triumphal  arch  and  a  noble  bridge  over  the  Gua-  ^cb?f^u' 
diana.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain  of  con-  ^^'^^X^^ 
siderable  extent 

Approaching  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Estre- 
madura  and  Andalusia,  Medina  and  Zafra  must  be  ^^^ 
noticed ;  the  first  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  fifteen 
leagues  from  Badajos ;  the  other  in  ^  similar  situa- 
tion near  the  Guadaxienu  The  latter  has  a  castle. 
There  is  little  more  that  can  illustrate  the  latter 
provinces,  in  which  so  little  interest  prevails,  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  immediate  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  their  importance  as  the 
frontier  against  Portugal  and  the  intervening  road 
to  the  capital  of  Spain. 

We  are  now  arrived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  to  that  at  which  we  quitted  the  chain  siem  Morou. 
of  mountains  in  Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding through  Seville  and  eastward.  And  no- 
thing* remains  on  them  to  add  to  the  celebrity 
derived  from  being  the  scene  of  the  feats  of  the  po- 
pular hero  of  Cervantes,  and  the  site  of  many  ^ 


*  Unless  indeed  the  remarkable  drought  in  this  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century^  when  it  is  said  no  rain  fell  on  th^  Sierra 
Mprena  for  fourteen  yean^  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  springs 
dried  up,  the  forests  caught  fire,  and  the  earth  split  in  large  cliffs^ 
which  still  remain  open. 
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dreadful  incident  arisitig  out  of  the  desperate  con- 
flicts  between  the  Christians  and  Moors. 


Sketch  of  Sp^       The  civil  economy  of  Spain  would  seem  impe- 

nish  Commerce^  •/  ir  ■ 

^^  riously  to  demand  something  towards  a  detail  of  its 

commercial  institutes :  yet  what  shall  be  siud  in 
this  respect  on  the  commerce  of  a  country,  the 
very  insurance-companies  of  which,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  century,  were  still,  instead  of  the 
rationale  of  mathematical  calculations,  under  the 
patronage  of  particular  representatives  of  St.  Ramon 
of  Pennaforte,  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  &c.  &c.  whose 
very  names  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  members, 
and  to  whom  shares  of  profits  were  scrupulously 
paid ;  while  in  consequence,  insurances  which  no 
other  nation  would  undertake  were  made  and  lost;* 
and  which  has  even  very  lately  continued  the  prin- 
ciple. 

It  may  however  briefly  be  observed,  tliat  the 
commerce  of  Spain  divides  itself  into  three  branches; 
the  exportation  of  the  productions  of  its  European 
territory,  that  of  its  South  American  productions, 
and  its  importations  fropi  the  different  countries  of 
Europe. 

Spain  furnishes  to  Europe  wool,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 

*  Such  as  those  o    fifly  per  cent,  on  foreign  East  Indiaiiien»  of 
tJt€  moment  when  they  were  entering  English  ports,  &c. 
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$alt,  kali,  &c.    Its  wool,  consisting  of  seven  differ- 
ent sorts,  is  chiefly  shipped  at  Bilboa.    The  mer-  ^J^T^^^ 
chants  of  Bilboa,  Seville,  &c.  (who  buy  the  wool  ~«'^'««- 
from  the  sheep,)  are  only  agents  of  foreign  dealers : 
the  amount  exported  has  been  called  thirty  thou- 
sand bales.     Wine  and  fruit  are  principally  shipped 
from  Malaga  and  Alicant,  from  the  mere  agency 
of  the  merchants ;  foreign  vessels  are  of  course  al- 
most entirely  employed.     Iron  is  exported  in  vast 
quantities  through  Bilboa ;  it  contains  a  portion  of 
steel,  by  which  it  is  much  hardened.    Its  exporta- 
tion of  oil  is  but  confined.     More  salt-petre  is  pro- 
duced in  Spain  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Barilla,  a  kind  of  kali,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plants  in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  colonial  commerce  of  Spain  is  also  chiefly  in  Coiomd  Com- 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  send  their  goods  to 
Cadiz,  where  they  are  shipped  in  Spanish  vessels. 
This  forms  a  considerable  source  of  revenue,  but 
which  is  again  decreased  by  frauds  upon  it    The 
goods  consist  of  linen,  besides  Spanish,  French, 
Irish,  Flemish,  or  Silesian,   cloth;  woollen  stuffs, 
silks;   wine,  brandy,  oil;  paper,  quills,  gun- flints, 
marble,  bar- iron,  nails,  steel,  wire,  white  lead,  wax, 
pepper,  and  cinnamon.    These  are  paid  for  by  the 
wealth  annually  brought  from  Mexico  and  Peru  by 
the  Plate-flotillas. 
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^HA^.^ii^  ^^^y  Jn  tlie  course  of  eleven  years,  ending  in 
s^!!^"^^  1778,  is  described  as  amounting  to  10S,889f658 
Commme.       piastres.      In   1791,  the  importation  of  piastres 

coined  in  South  America,  from  Mexico  and  Peru, 
amounted  to  22  millions.  The  contraband  export- 
ation of  the  same  coin,  during  the  first  of  these  pe- 
riods, amounted  to  83  millions,  none  of  which 
passed  through  Spain. 

The  following  few  details  on  the  subject  may  be 
acceptable. 


Statement  of  the  commeroe  of  Spuiith  America  with  the 

country,  in  the  year  17SS. 


Vala?  of  Spanish  Value  of  foreign  ValoeofiitaiM 
Portf .  cargoes  exported  cargoes  exported  fiom 

to  America.        to  America. 


Reals.  Reals.  Bieali. 

Seville •  •  •  •       3,Sn,OS9  57S.6SS  139^70 

Cadiz 91,252,427  121,533,827  635,SI5»8S9 

Malaga 12,752,045  1,347,354  ll,869t5M 

Barcelona 29,688,392  2,083,317  95,44e,4M 

Corunna 9,993.537 81,685»5Si 

St.  Sebastian 364,547  3,179,534  11,355,430 

Alfaques  de  Tortosa  .  .  864,384  14,404  245,235 

St  Ander 5,082,866  11,277,950  96,295,9Sr5 

Gyon 61,775  1,131,992  64d,091 

Alicant 542,676  32,600  635,110 

Palma 598,875 S74,OM 

The  Canaries    .  .  ,  .  .  2,210,576  1,319,624  2,863,437 

Total 158,223,039  142,494,290  804,693,7SS 
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Thus  the  whole  exportation  to  America  in  that 
year  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  ^^^^^^i^ 
of  reals  (^6,891,485  sterling);   and  the  returns  Commerce. 
to    Europe    to    above    eight     hundred    millions 
(<£l 8,440,898):   the  latter  producing  a  balance  of 
<£ll,549,454  sterling! 

The  regulations  established  in  1778  threw  open 
this  branch  of  commerce  to  the  whole  nation,  under 
some  restrictions ;  and  have  contributed  greatly  to 
increase  its  prosperity.  In  that  year  the  amount 
of  Spanish  merchandise  exported  to  the  colonies 
was  28,636,619  reals;  and  of  foreign  property 
46,278,342  reals;  making  a  total  of  74,915,962 
reals  (^1,716,824  sterling).  The  returns  were  of 
the  value  only  of  74,558,292  reals  (^1,708,627.) 
Hence,  during  the  period  between  1778  and  1788, 
the  exports  had  increased  in  a  four-fold,  and  the 
returns  in  a  ten-fold,  proportion.  The  additional- 
revenue  resulting  from  this  improvement  was  as 
follows : 

«£.  sterling. 
Amount  of  the  customs  on  exports  and 

imports  in  1778 154,946 

Ditto,  m  1788 1,270,888 

Increase  in  ten  years 1,115,942 

or  in  above  a  seven-fold  proportion. 

Similar  causes  to  those  which  keep  the  colonial 
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commerce  in  a  state  of  dependance  on  foreigners 
^■^T^v^^    operate  in  paralysing  the  commerce  of  die  interior 

of  the  kingdom,  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
highways  long  rendered  all  communication  of  this 
kind  nearly  impracticable ;  while  the  extreme  un- 
cleanliness  of  the  inns  and  a  want  of  public  con- 
veyances discouraged  travelling.  Tlie  government 
lias  at  last  felt  the  national  disgrace  of  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  has  begun  to  remedy  it ;  and  the 
roads  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  between  that  capital 
and  Cadiz,  and  between  Aranjuez  and  Valencia^ 
have  now  received  a  high  degree  of  improvement. 
An  undertaking,  however,  that  seems  likely  to  pro* 
duce  a  still  more  powerful  effect  in  advancing  in* 
ternal  commerce,  is  the  formation  of  several  fine 
canals  :  that  of  Arragon  is  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  existence.  A  project  is  also  in  agita- 
tion for  establishing  a  uniformity  of  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  pre- 
sent, the  internal  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the 
primitive  but  incompetent  medium  of  an  exchange 
of  commodities  between  the  different  provinces ; 
chiefly  of  lice,  oil,  and  corn  :  the  fine  mules  and 
asses  of  the  country  are  employed  in  this  laborious 
traffic. 

From  what  has  been  said,  however,  of  the  gene- 
ral unfitness  or  disinclination  of  the  Spaniards  for 
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trade,  an  exception  must  be  made  with  respect  to    ^^^^^f;,^' 
those  of  Catalonia.    If  the  whole  country  possessed  g-fT^^J^ 
the  same  spirit  of  activity  and  industry  as  the  peo-  ">««»• 
pie  of  this  province,  Spain  would  soon  rise  to  the 
brilliant  and  pre-eminent  rank  which  her  advanta- 
geous position  and  territorial  riches  ought  to  have 
obtained  for  her  long  since  among  commercial  na» 
tions.     Of  the  number  of  vessels  which  annually 
enter  the  port  of  Barcelona,  (between  nine  hundred 
and  a  thousand,)  from  three  hundred  to  th^ee  hun- 
dred and  fifty  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city; 
but  at  Malaga,  Cadiz,  or  Alicant,  the  proportion  is 
far  less  favourable. 

A  thin  population,  and  a  deficiency  of  industry, 
are  circumstances  so  strictly  connected,  that  it  is 
not  easv  to  determine  which  of  them  is  the  cause 
and  which  the  effect.  Yet  it  appears  clear,  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and 
Jews  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  re- 
moving  the  most  active  part  of  the  people,  is  what 
has  operated  ever  since  in  preventing  the  manufac- 
tures of  Spain  from  keeping  pace  with  those  of  the 
est  of  Europe.  Spain  might  make  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  tributary  to  her,  by  the  wool 
manufactured  within  her  own  dominions ;  but  the 
only  good  manufactories  in  this  line  are  those  esta- 
blished in  the  new  colonies  and  at  Segovia.    Five- 
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and-twenty  years  ago  neither  the  process  of  fiilUi^ 
nor  of  dying  was  well  understood  among  them. 

While  the  government  is  thus  negligent  of  the 
particular  branch  of  industi^*  which  would  be  the 
most  natural  to  the  country,  it  expends  consider* 
able  sums  in  forming  establishments  which  are  bril- 
liant indeed,  but  of  doubtful  utility :  of  this  de* 
scription  are  the  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Buen- 
Retiro,  and  that  of  plate-glass  at  St  Ildefonso ; 
which  latter  is  carried  to  a  veiy  high  degree  of  pei^ 
fection. 


Principiet  md        The  Spanish  monarchy  is  in  eveiy  sense  absolute 
Govemmeiit     but  the  govcmment  is  exerased  by  various  tnba- 

nals.  The  power  of  the  aristocracy  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  abridged,  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  and  the  house  of  Me- 
dina Celi,  which  used  every  year  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  king  to  reserve  its  right  to  the  throng 
finds  it  necessary  now  to  exercise  that  privil^e  in 
secret.  In  order  to  diminish  the  local  influence  of 
the  grandees,  they  have  been  obliged,  by  an  order 
of  the  court,  to  reside  chiefly  at  Madrid.  As  part 
of  the  same  system,  the  Cortes,  or  supreme  coun- 
cils, which  had  an  influence  greater  than  the  par- 
liament of  England,  have  been  for  some  years  abo- 
lished.   A  system  of  economy  is  to  be  traced  in  all 
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the  departments  of  the  government,  and  many  great    ^^^^pf  h!" 
offices  are  suffered  to  remain  vacant.    It  is  however 


asserted  by  his  enemies,  that  the  emolument  of  ™^^ 
4iiese  offices  are  enjoyed  by  the  favourite,  who  has 
been  declared  by  the  king  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  royal  family,  and  whose  obscure  descent  has 
been  attempted  to  be  veiled  by  tracing  his  ancestors 
to  the  Visigoths. 

The  privy-council,  which  prepares  business  and 
^arranges  papers  for  the  council  of  state,  or  the  jun- 
ta, is  composed  of  a  number  of  nobles  and  grandees 
nominated  by  the  king. 

The  junta  itself  (a  sort  of  cabinet-^council)  con- 
sists of  the  first  secretary  of  state,  and  of  three  or 
four  other  ministers,  who  direct  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  &vou- 
rite. 

A  council  of  war  takes  cognizance  of  the  army, 
and  of  whatever  regards  military  affairs. 

The  council  of  Castiie  is  the  superior  legal  tribu- 
nal of  the  king's  dominions  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  are  also  courts  of  law,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Spain,  courts  of  royal  audience,  in  Gallicia,  at 
Seville,  at  Majorca,  in  the  Canaries,  at  Saragossa, 
at  Valencia,  and  Barcelona. 

There  are  also  inferior  tribunals  for  decicfing  in 
matters  of  police,  revenue,  and  private  lit^tion. 

Spanish  America  is  under  the  government  of 
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^ch?p!^iiV  viceroys  and  other  magisjtrates,  appointed  in  Spain, 
j^^^TJJ^*^  and  they  enjoy  absolute  authority  in  their  respec- 
■*»^-  tive  districts;     The  council  of  the  Indies  is  com- 

posed of  a  governor,  four  secretaries,  and  twenty- 
two  other  members,  who  reside  in  Spain.  To  them 
are  made  all  appeals  relative  to  American  afiaira^ 
and  they  are  well  qualified  to  decide,  being  gene- 
rally ex-viceroys  or  ex-magistrates  from  America. 
The  viceroyalties  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  deemed 
toQ  important  to  be  entrusted  to  the  same  peracm 
more  than  three  years,  in  which  time,  however,  they 
amass  large  fortunes. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  king  is  supreme.— 
He  nominates  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  even 
to  most  of  the  smaller  benefices.  He  taxes  their 
revenues,  and  no  papal  bull  can  be  published  with- 
out his  approbation. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  amount  to  five,  and 
according  to  some  to  seven,  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  Those  derived  from  America,  in  addition, 
are  immense,  but  a  small  portion  of  them  reaches 
Spain.  The  king  has  nominally  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  though  scarcely  any  part  of 
it  enters  his  coffers.  In  time  of  war,  and  in  press- 
ing exigencies,  he  sequesters  the  g^reatest  part  of 
the  treasures  of  America  belonging  to  his  subjects^ 
to  whom  however  they  are  returned  with  interest. 


The  SjMinteh  fittdnGCs  &1*  badly  regulated,  atid  tM    ^c/i?^!^,!!' 
publid  debt  founts  to  a  prodigioHS  sum.  g^^ 

I  nil 

The  foHowing  remarks  oii  the  rural  feconotny  of  ^^«*  economy^ 
Spain  will  better  serve  die  )>re8i^ht  purpose  thatx 
more  recent  reports,  several  of  which,  of  great  value, 
have  aj^^red,  both  of  a  geiieral  and  particular  de-' 
scription,  e:^clusive  of  those  works  to  wMch  thd 
breeding  of  Merino-sheep  has  given  such  ffequeiii 
occasion. 

The  favour  of  the  government,  latterly  extended 
towards  different  societies  called  Friends  of  thei^ 
Country  (Amigos  del  Pais)^  evinced  a  desire  to  en^ 
courage  industry,  and  animate  and  improve  agri- 
culture, but  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made 
has  been  but  very  slow.     A  few  years  of  vigilance! 
and  encouragement  have  not  been  sufficient  to  re- 
pair the  evil  caused  by  several  centurieaf  of  indd* 
lence.    Besides,  otit  of  the  chief  obstacles  with 
which  the  zeal  of  the  societies  will  meet  fot  a  lorigf 
time  to  come  is  less  the  want  of  populatiou,  for  it 
is  proved  that  the  population  of  Spaih  has  increased' 
one  third  within  these  thirty  years,  than  thef  tod 
great  distance  between  one  village  and  another.-^ 
Most  travellers  who  have  gone  through  the  king« 
dom  must  have  observed  that  but  fbw  lands,  excepi' 
those  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or  mote  from  tlid 
citiee  and  villages^  are  cultivated;   and  ik  is  not 

VOL.  I.  u 
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^^?/iu  ?^^^^^^  to  clear  such  as  are  more  remote,  nnoe^  in 
jj^^l^^*^^*^  some  places,  there  is  liot  a  single  habitation  in  the 
Rural  ecoDODj.  space  of  four,  fivc,  or  six,  leagues.  The  interme- 
diate lands  seem  to  be  sacred,  and  would  be  pro- 
faned by  the  plough  or  hoe,  and  some  viUages  be* 
come  poor  and  wretched  because  they  are  too  great 
and  populous.  The  first  care  of  government  ought 
to  be  to  fix  the  limits  of  all  towns,  viUagea^  and 
hamlets ;  and,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  extend, 
to  oblige  them  to  separate.  Men  would  then  cover 
a  great  space,  and  the  waste  lands  would  obtain  a 
value.  Spain  affords  a  proof  of  this  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  and  the  Sierra  Morena. 

In  countries  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  dwir 
extent,  the  economy  of  men  and  cattle  should  be 
well  understood ;   yet  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Spain 
to  see  in  a  field  of  only  an  acre  ten  or  twelve  pair 
of  oxen,  which,  one  after  the  other,  follow  the 
same  furrow,  and  are  guided  by  as  many  labourers; 
whilst  in  a  neighl>ouring  inclosure,  ten  or  fifteen 
men,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxen,  are 
provided  with  spades,  and  scarcely  scrape  the  land. 
Many  inconveniences  arise  from  this  mode  of  cul« 
tivation.    The  first  is  undoubtedly  that  of  uselessly 
employing  too  many  hands ;   but  the  most  danger* 
ous  one  is,  that  the  earth,  not  being  sufficiently 
opened,  does  not  communicate  to  the  plants  and 
grain  the  vital  principles  they  ought  to  receive  from 
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it  The  fogs  and  dews,  which  are  always  abun- 
dant in  Spain,  not  penetrating  the  earth,  are  too  s^J^ 
soon  exhakd  by  the  sun ;  the  plants  wither,  and  »««i«^«»y- 
the  rain,  if  it  be  heavy,  roots  them  up ;  the  winds 
alone  are  sufficient  to  make  considerable  ravages  in 
land  so  cultivated.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  very  defective  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, it  has  been  remarked,  that,  upon  an  average, 
the  harvest  fiimishes,  in  com,  the  subsistence  of  a 
year  and  a  half  for  all  Spain.  What  would  be  the 
produce  were  all  the  lands  well  cultivated  ? 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  consequence  of  this 
abundance,  were  there  a  few  public  granaries,  there 
ought  never  to  be  a  want  of  com  in  Spain ;  yet  a 
scarcity  frequently  happens  in  some  provinces,  be- 
cause exportation  is  there  badly  understood ;  bread 
is  also  much  dearer  there  than  in  France.  It  is 
tme,  the  Spanish  peasant  is  unacquainted  with  the 
black  and  disgusting  bread  which  the  French  la- 
bourer frequently  eats ;  the  whitest  bread,  made 
from  the  best  wheat,  is  eaten  by  every  class  of  per- 
sons. The  Castiles  and  Estremadura  are  the  most 
fertile  provinces  in  com,  and  to  these  especially  go- 
vernment ought  to  turn  its  attention. 

Several  remedies  might  be  applied  to  the  great 
sterility  complained  of  in  Spain.  The  first,  whence 
a  double  advantage  must  be  derived,  would  be  to 
plant  trees.    Travellers  have  the  fatigue  of  crossing 

u2 
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the  immense  plains  of  Castile  without  meeting 
ll^^^^^l^^^^  with  the  smallest  shrub.  Most  of  the  provipec^ 
Barmicoonomy.  ^^e  Well  Supplied  with  sprfqgs,  but  these  disappear 

in  very  hot  weather.  Were  care  taken  to  pkart 
trees  by  the  sides  of  rivers  ai;id  rivulets^  the  effect 
of  the  sun  would  be  considjsrably  lessened ;  and| 
were  others  planted  in  the  CQimtryi  rain-water 
would  remain  longer  upon  the  es^th. 

The  soil  of  the  country  betwei^n  Madrid  and  thei 
Sierra  Morena,  and  from  TaJ^yera  to  Badsyoa,  bai 
a  superficies  of  a  foot  and  a  hfilf  of  sanfl,  under 
which  the  earth  is  clayey  and  strong ;  thus  nature 
herself  has  furnished  upon  the  land  what  is  prppet 
to  mix  with  it,  and  nothing  r^m^ins  tP  be  doQA 
but  to  supply  it  with  moisture ;  and  tfaia^  as  I  hayn 
already  observed,  might  be  effi^cted  by  pippCiljS 
sheltering  the  springs  from  the  heat  of  the  sun* 

When  we  recollect  that  in  Sf^aJA  there  are  ypN 
wards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  rivers,  six  of  whiidh 
are  large  ones,  and  numerous  springs  in  the  9ioui9h 
tains,  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  e^rth  must  ap* 
pear  to  proceed  from  the  ipdolence  of  the  inhabi'^ 
tants,  since  the  climate  of  Spain,  notwithstanding 
the  great  heat,  is  so  favourable  to  the  natural  ferti? 
lity  of  the  lands,  that  even  those  most  exposed  to 
the  sun  sometimes  produce  a  hundred-fold. 

One  of  the  first  reforms  to  be  made  for  the  be^ 
nefit  of  agriculture  in  Spain  should  be  to  piohilMt 
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the  tod-g^neml  use  of  mules.*     Tl^  horse,  eonsi-     cH>f.  y. 


dering  bis  beauty  only,  undoubtedly  deserves  the  s^nUH 

preference ;  but,  while  we  grant  to  the  mule  all  the        w««w« 

superiority  of  strength  and  frugality  Supposed  in 

him,  his  incapability  of  multiplying  hi^  specie 

tDught  to  be  decisive  for  his  exclusion.     Ignorat^ce 

of  the  Urt  of  agriculture,  and  an  ill-judged  luxui^, 

nlone  supf^ott  the  national  prejudice  in  favour  of 

ftiules,  most  of  which  are  brought  fVotb  other  coun^ 

tries  at  an  extravagaht  price.    If,  in  some  parts  of. 

Spain,  the  horse  be  tiot  strong  enough  to  support 

the  climate  in  those  places,  let  the  use  of  mules  be 

continued ;  but,  wherever  horses  can  be  safely  em*- 

ployed,  they  seem,  under  every  point  of  View,  to 

merit  a  preference. 

The  great  number  of  bulls,  likewise,  which  are 
kept  in  indolence,  and  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
public,  to  be  destroyed  for  a  cruel  amusement, 
ought  to  be  dimini^ed.  If  the  people  be  so  at^ 
tached  to  bull-fights  as  not  to  be  satisfied  without 
them,  the  number  of  victims  might  be  reduced ; 
and,  instead  of  twenty  bulls,  which  in  those  butcher- 

'^  A  $et  of  horses  tre  sddom  seen  in  that  kingdom.  Noiwith* 
statndiiig  the  prohibition,  which  has  been  several  times  renewed, 
of  being  drawn  by  mides,  or  making  any  use>of  them  in  travelling, 
none  but  women  and  ecclesiastics  being  exempt  from  the  law,  the 
old  custom  has  constantly  prevailed.  These  prohibitions  were 
made  because  the  breed  of  horses  began  to  be  lost. 
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^-ai^n^-J'  ^  diversions  are  torn  to  pieces  aUve^  the  sacrifice 
or  ibur  ihouiii  be  suificieiit.  Agricultiue  wouU 
iTiia  jonbiderobiv  bv  such  a  reform. 

'Mr.  3owi».  who,  ia  his  Introdiiction  to  the  Na* 
airai  Hli^rDrv  and  Geography  of  ^oiiiy  gives  the 
most  suismcrary  proots  that  he  has  well  examined 
the  prothicdons  ox  chat  kingidomy  assures  us^  that 
neither  Eeica  or  Bouwolf  meutiim  any  plant  in  the 
envircos  \^f  Jenxsaiesn  which  he  Ins  not  found  in 
tins  ccuacrv. 

I  do  not  chink  it  altogether  osdess  to  give  some 
uiea  or  cenain  plants^  treea^  and  shrafas^  found  in 
5pain. 

Tae  mrpencine  -  tree  is  rather  common;  it  is 
pricked  by  an  insect  to  deposit  its  eggs^  and  the 
puncture  produces  a  gall-nut,  of  the  colour  of  coral; 
and,  as  the  nuc,  inscead  of  becoming  more  round, 
lengthens  ouc  upvirards  of  half  an  inch,  and  takes 
the  form  of  the  horn  of  a  goat,  this  lund  of  turpen* 
tine- tree  is  vulgarly  called  ccmicabra.  The  roota^ 
frequently  thicker  than  the  trunk,  produce  a  veiy 
hard  wood,  handsomely  veined,  and  which  takes 
iu  the  lathe  all  the  forms  an  artist  wishes  to  give 
it.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  poUsh,  and  at  Orihu- 
ela  great  quantities  of  it  are  made  into  snuff>boxe8^ 
known  by  the  name  of  wood  of  Orihuela.  But  the 
workmen  are  not  ingenioul^;  very  few  of  the  boxes 
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I  saw  made  in  the  country  had  either  elegance  or 
neatness.  /  ^^^ 

The  Indian  fig-tree  (opuntiaX  \b  very  common  fl^«conoi^ 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Spain ;  and,  aU 
though  this  shrub  be  originally  from  the  Indies,  it 
grows  every  where  without  cultivation,  in  the  open* 
ings  of  the  rocks^  even  where  it  scarcely  finds  eartih 
enough  to  take  root.  Its  flower  is  almost  the  size 
of  a  common  carnation,  but  more  tufted,  of  a  very 
red  colour,  and  without  thorns,  but  the  leaves,  by 
which  it  is  enveloped  whilst  yet  in  the  bud,  ard 
armed  with  sharp  prickles.  The  fruit  which  suc^ 
ceeds  the  flower  resembles  the  common  fig;  it  * 
stains  with  red  the  urine  of  such  as  eat  of  it.  It 
was  by  chance  discovered  in  England,  that  the 
bones  of  a  pig,  kept  in  the  house  of  a  dyer,  and 
which  had  been  fed  with  madder,  were  stained  witii 
red.  The  experiment  was  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  i  * 

The  great  palm-tree  grows  in  all  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain ;  but  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  Elche,  where  the  plain  is  covered  witK 
it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  said  there  are 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  trees,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and 
form  a  magmficent  forest.  The  dates  they  produce 
hang,  in  clusters  of ftom  fifteen  to  tweiity-fivef  pounds 
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^cH  A^?^ii^  weight,  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  are  less  sweet 
^^^y'^  and  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  Levant;  but  this 
Bnrai  ecooiM^.  J  am  of  opioion  depends  in  part  on  the  preparation 

of  the  latter,  which  corrects  the  husk  of  the  fruity 
naturally  rather  sour. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  oak  in  Spain.  The 
iiexacukata  coccigland^era  is  that  under  the  piickfy 
leaves  of  which  is  found  the  kermeSy  or  the  wonn 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gall-insect,  used  in 
dying  scarlet,  and  which  was  very  valuable  to 
the  antients ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  now  less  frequent 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  the  insect  caUed 
cochineal,  brought  from  America.  This  kind  of 
(>{ik  is  called  in  Spanish  coscoxa. 

The  subcTf  or  alcomoque,  is  the  kind  of  oak  whidi 
produces  cork ;  its  acorns  are  bitter.  Evny  fimr 
years  it  is  despoiled  of  its  bark  as  far  as  the  cuticle; 
W^re  this  injured  the  tree  would  decay.  After  tkZi 
operation  the  tree  produces  a  kind  of  liquor  which 
congeals  in  the  air,  and  in  four  or  five  years  forms 
the  new  cork, 

.  The  real  oak,  called  in  Spanish  encina^  is  a  vetj 
high  tree,  with  h  thick  foliage,  and  wood  extremely 
n^rd :  the  roots  are  more  porous  and  flexible*  This 
oak  produces  very  large  acorns  of  an  oblong  shapes 
and  so  palatable,  that  they  are  eajten  in  the  manoer 
of  chesnutSp.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  kind  of  oal^ 
the  leaves  of  which  are  smooth  and  glittecing^  but 
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the  aoorn  are  neither  so  large  nor  sa  good  as  those    ^SiHfuf* 
of  the  former.  .  j-^'^"^'* 

The  northern  mountains  of  Spain  produce  white  »««i  «•«««■/• 
oak,  very  fit  fcur  ship-building ;  the  leaf  is  very  brohd 
and  indented,  and  fisdls  in  winter.     This  tree  pro^^ 
duces  bitter  acorns. 

Hie  beech  also  grows  in  the  northern  provinces^ 
upon  the  tops  ^  the  mountains,  where  the  oak 
cannot  support  itself;  it  grows  in  the  plains  Uke^ 
wise,  and  produces  fruit  of  a  triangular  form* 

The  wahiut-tree  is  common  enough  in  some  parts 
of  Spdin.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  tree  has  not 
been  planted  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
it  w(Hild  thrive  extremely  welL 

Most  of  the  olive-trees  are,  if  I  may  so  say^  no^- 
thing  biit  bark ;  this  arises  from  the  bad  method  of 
planting  them,  which  consists  in  taking  a  branch 
&om  the  tree,  splitting  it  into  four  parts  at  one 
end,  and  putting  it  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  wa* 
ter  and  heat  rot  the  inside.  Spain  produces  in  geh 
neral  an  abundance  of  oil ;  but  for  die  most  part  it 
has  a  bad  smell,  and  is  detestable  to  the  taste^ 
whilst  it  might  be  rendered  as  good  as  that  of  the 
sonthem  provinces  of  France. 

# 

Andalusia  abounds  with  olive-trees ;  those  of  Lur 
cena  and  the  environs  produce  a  round  little  olive 
of  a  good  quaKty  for  makmg  oil    The  plivei  of 
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Seville  are  as  large  as  a  pigeoi^s  egg,  and  are  ex* 
Jjr^^^^   cellent  for  preserving. 

aaniecoMoij.  jj^^  apple- tree  in  Biscay  seems  to  be.  m  its  natu- 
ral climate ;  the  species  of  it  in  this  province  are 
exceedingly  numeroas.  The  rennets  are  common^ 
with  a  little  variety  amongst  them :  the  cherty-tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  an  elm :  the  peaches'  are  de* 
licious :  and  in  the  same  province  are  found  the  four 
best  kinds  of  pear. 

The  people  of  Valencia  pretend  that  their  silk  b 
finer,  lighter,  and  more  smooth,  than  that  of  Mur- 
cia,  because  they  lop  their  mulberry-trees  evoy  two 
years,  and  the  Murcians  lop  theirs  onlyonoein 
three  years,  which  makes  the  leaf  stronger  and 
more  sour.  But  to  this  may  be  opposed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada,  who  never 
lop  their  trees,  and  may  justly  boast  of  producing 
the  finest  and  smootheist  silk  in  Spain.  The  cultir 
vation  of  the  mulberry-tree  in  the  kingdom  of  Gia* 
nada  is  indisputably  the  best 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  contains  forests  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  all  other  fruits  of  this 
kind  are  found  there  in  the  greatest  abundanodir— 
The  oranges  of  Murcia  are  in  general  larger  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Valenda^ 
Catalonia,  and  the  rest  of  Spain. 

The  plant  the  Spaniards  call  thepiVa  is  the  alM 
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of  America.    The  kind  of  grass  they  call  esparta  is 

very  common,  for  it  covers  a  great  part  of  Spain.  s^Sa 

It  serves  to  make  ropes,  mats,  and  several  useful  b«*^«»«»»i- 

articles.    Mr.  Bowles  says  he  counted  upwards  of 

forty  methods  of  employing  it.     A  few  years  since 

tiie  Spaniards  found  the  means  of  spinning  this 

plant,  like  hemp  or  flax,  and  makipg  it  into  very 

fine  linen.     Charles  III.  rewarded  the  person  who 

made  this  truly  valuable  discovery,  and  granted 

him  several  privileges. 

The  Spaniards  esteem  the  safiron  which  grows  in 
La  Mancha  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  All  the 
provinces  of  Spain  produce  more  or  less  hemp  and 
flax ;  but  there  are  districts  more  favourable  to 
them  than  others,  as  Murcia  to  flax,  and  Arragon 
to  hemp. 

The  cotton-plant  is  not  uncommon  in  Valencia, 
and  it  seems  extremely  surprising  the  inhabitants 
should  now  neglect  it,  as  it  was  formerly  cultivated 
there  with  great  success. 

Along  the  coast  from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar  there 
are  upwards  of  twelve  manufactories  of  sugar ;  the 
little  village  of  Motril  contains  four,  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  Spain  is  indebted  ta  the  Moors  for  the 
sugar-cane,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it  This 
cultivation  might  in  that  kingdom  be  more  exten- 
sive ;  the  same  districts  are  proper  for  the  ananas 
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^cMfiu  ^^^9  *^^  many  other  plants  and  fruit-trees  of  Amo* 
j^^jTjJJ^*"^^  rita.  Spain  also  produces  cinnamon^  but  it  has 
Rwai  ccouMDj.  neither  the  taste  nor  balsamic  flavour  of  that;  brooght 

us  by  the  Dutch. 

Spain  has  received  from  nature  a  climate  die 
most  favourable  to  every  kind  of  cultivatkHiy  and 
wilt  become  one  of  the  most  flourishitig  cbuntrioi 
of  Europe,  whenever  she  shall  remedy  certain  enoia 
and  abuses  which  have  hitherto  ptoved  ikioat  d^ 
structive  both  to  population  and  industry. 

The  following  estimates  of  a  recent  date^'  formed 
on  the  central  position  of  Toledo,  wiU  supply  tbe 
only  details  on  this  subject. 

The  province  to  which  they  relate  is  but  mod^ 
rately  fertile,  and  partly  mountainous.  It  produces 
a  surplus  of  corn,  which  chiefly  supplies  Madrid* 

Such  is  the  produce,  its  value  and  surplus. 

Aimttal       Average  Vdlnelii 

Produce.        Price.       BealsdeVclka. 

Fanegis;         Reall; 

Wheat 1,800,000  44  79)3(^,000 

Barley 1,478,000  IS  37.966,000 

Rye    . 380,000  S6  7,380,000 

Oats 146,000  14  %044»000 

Surplus  of  corn : 

1 86,000  fanegas  of  whea^  worth  «...  8,184^000 

70,000 barley 1,330,000 

Oats  to  the  value  of  about jM>,000 

Total  value  of  corn  exported 9,S34,006 
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Grey  peas,  of  which.  l-5th  ^f^^t. 

is  exported 40,000      80  3,200,000  ^S^ 

V^tKkes .    39,000      25     975,000  ^^ 

W*cl5  vetches  ..<•♦,     3,000  .2.4.  .  :7l?»OpO> 

Jhi«ft%  or  square  p«w   ..     2,000  .30.      6(VP0qi. 

l4to^4kindofy«UQwpe^    9,000  .28    .224|,MQ 
QuisAntes,  anothorldnd  nQt 

n)iii[^  laK>wn.  ......  2,5.00      34  Sdi^OOO 

Eapeswed    .........  .600.    25.  lir^QOO 

Linseed .  700      ,39  27,300 

«««,«/,  w.  500      5£  28,000 

400      48  19,200 

Safiron l,000lb.  86  86,000 

Total  value 4,7£«,500 

Veg^tajbles^^  appeac  to  be  not  much  cultivated^ 
especially  for  a  province  so  near  to  Madrid. 

Fanegat.  Reals.  Reals  de  Velloa 

Lentil* 7,0jQ0  28     196,000 

Beans    .  .  ^  •  .  .  .  .  10,500  S9    504,500^ 

French  beans  ....  2,000  SS  70fiQO) 
Potatoes  «  ^  ^  «  «  K  ..  70,000  anobas .  3  .  SIO^OOO 

Othi^  vegetaUes,  es*  > 

pecially     excellent 

aspaiagu^  .  .  •  .  .  50,000  4l 


•  •If  •• 


Totatvalue.  «...«.  .,.  .k  ,•  990^500 


•■ 


L 
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^^A^.'^ii?'        Neither  is  fruit  in  greater  abundance^  as  may  be 
^^y^^^  seen  by  the  following  statement ; 


Agriciiltiiral 
Details. 


Anobu.  Boll. 

Cherries -  .  .  .  17,500               35,000 

Apricots 8,000                64^000 

Plums     .  / 40,000              800,000 

Figs     2,000                36,000 

Chesnuts S0,000  fanegas  140,000 

Walnuts 2,000                >5fl^000 

Total  value 525,000 

The  produce  of  the  olive  is  on  the  oiher  Itand 
considerable :  that  tree  thrives  much  better  in  thift 
province  than  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  wUch 
from  the  too-elevated  situation  is  subject  to  more 

intense  frosts. 

Arrobas  Kealt.         -  Rnfi. 

Olive-oil  ....  170,000               at  40   6,800,000 
Of  which  are  ex- 
ported ....     20,000 800^000 

Olives 25,000  fanegas,  at  20      500,000 

The  vineyards  are  equally  important ;  they  some- 
times yield  very  pleasant  wines,  but  a  much  greater 
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quantity  of  those  of^La  Mancha  is  consttmed  at    ^^^f^„^ 
Madrid.  i^^I^^ 

.     .^  <»    .  «    I  IleUibofth* 

Anobai.       Iteali.  BmI*.       Vintamftc. 

Grapes 2,000  at   5         60,000 

Wine    i 1,700,000  at  7  11,900,000 

Vin^af 29,000  at  6       174,000 

Spirits 21,000  at  l6       SS6,000 


rfB 


Total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  vine  12,470,000 


rfH^ 


I 

About  200,000  arrobas  of  wine  are  exported,  and 
fetch  the  sum  of  1 ,400,000  reals. 

Among^  the  primary  materials  used  in  manufac* 
tures  are  distinguished  the  following : 

Reals. 

Flax,  ^,000  arrobas,  of  the  value  of   •  .      330,000 

Hemp,  20,000  arrobas 740,000 

Rushes,  called  esparta,  12,000  bundles  •        12,000 
Silk,  25,000  arrobas 1,550,000 

In  1787>  there  were  uncultivated  spots  on  which 
upwards  of  86,000  mulberry«-trees  might  have  been 
planted.  % 

Reals.     ' 

Soda  and  barilla,  270,000  arrobas,  of  the 

value  of    .  •  .  ; 1,500,000 

Madder  and  woad,  a  small  quantity.  i 

Sumach,  26,000  arrobas •  i  104/XX) 
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v^!^v^^*^  portations  of  this  province,  as  appears  from  the  an* 

Spun. 

Details  of  Gm-  ncxcd  account : 

■ng  Stock. 

Anobaa.  Reah.        Soda. 

Wool 16,000  at    60  960,000 

Bams 3,000  head,  at    42  186,000 

Lambs 10,000  at    22  440,000 

Swine 10,200  at    6l  682,200 

Mules 600  at  900  540,000 

Foals    .......  150  at  160  24,000 

Young  asses    .  •  .  400  at  IflO  IBfiOO 

Calves 6,000  at  118  678,000 

Total  value  of  these  articles  •  •  •  •  3,432,000 


The  produce  of  cheese,  about  10^000  arrobai^ 
amounts  to  28,000  reals,  but  it  does  not  appear  tiuit 
any  is  exported.  The  sheep  yield  80,000  anobifl 
of  wool,  of  the  value  of  4,800,000  reals.  The  bees 
supply  4,000  arrobas  of  honey,  valued  at  188,000 
reals,  and  400  arrobas  of  wax,  worth  72,000  reab. 

We  have  very  few  accurate  observations  on  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  the  thermome- 
ter rises  in  the  different  latitudes  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  circumstances  relative  to  the  di* 
mate  of  the  country.  The  following  partknilara^ 
however,  are  given  on  good  authority. 

Heavy  rains  are  rare  at  Toledo,  but  droughts  ai9 


M  .>> 
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frequent     Rain  comes  with  the  west  and  south-  -^,^^^,i^ 
west  winds^  but  is  seldom  brought  by  the  east  pr^J^ 
south.     The  north  wind; is  always  dry,  though  very  4^"^ 

*  ■ 

humid  in  Asturias  and  Biscay.  ,  The  rains  are, but 
of  short  continuance ; .  they  begin  about  the. middle 
of  October,  and  last  five  or  six  :days,  after  which 
the  air  is  serene  till  the  middle  of  December,  when 
a  fortnight's  rain  succeeds.  The  frost  sets  in; with 
the  year :  the  snow'  seldom  Jies  above  ^twenty-four 
hours  at  Toledo ;  but  at  Madrid,  where.it  is  more 
abundant,  it  sometimes  .remains  several  day s»  M. 
Guilleman  has  observed  Reaumur's  thermometer  as 
low* as  five  degrees  at  Toledo;  at  Madrid  he  ha^ 
seen  it  fall  to  seven  degrees ;  at  Beurrit,  near  Pa- 
lencia,  in  latitude  42  degrees,  he  has  seen  it  at  94 
degrees ;  and  at  Pampeluna,  in  latitude  43  degrees, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  has  observed  it 
at  9t.  At  Toledo  the  almond-tree  hlpssoms  in  thje 
middle  of  February,  and  the  apricot  the  beginning 
of  March.  The  hot  season  commences  with  thp 
moath  of  July ;  not  a  cloud  is  then  to  be  seen,  and 
thunder-storms,  diough  common  in  May  and  June, 
are  then  very  rare.  At  sun-rise  the  thermometer 
stands  at  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  degrees.  Ac- 
cording to  Don  Juan,  the  greatest  heat  at  Madrid 
is  S6  degrees,  and  the  average  temperature  of  "^tbe 
month  of  July  does  not  exceed  20.  ' '*  "^ 
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Spuiiab  army 
under  the  old 
KgiiBeik 


The  present  observations  on  this  subject  being 
necessarily  confined  to  a  land-force,  it  may  just  be 
premised,  in  respect  to  a  country  the  navy  of  which 
has  distinguished  itself,  that  it  consisted  in  1789 
of  58  ships  of  the  line  and  £30  of  other  sizes^  dis- 
tributed  among  the  harbours  of  Cadiz,  Carthagena, 
and  Ferrol,  the  latter  of  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining the  whole.* 

Around  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  are  stationed 
sentries  from  mile  to  mile,  with  lights  and  appara- 
tus, by  means  of  which  assistance  may  be  afibrded 
to  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  an  alarm  spread  on 
every  side  in  case  of  invasion^ 

The  Spanish  army  has  been  supposed  to  exist 
chiefly  on  paper.  It  seems  according  to  the  official 
returns  to  have  been  estimated  at  1 03,437  men  in 
1789;  and,  in  1794,  114,000;  but,  instead  of  this 
imaginary  incresfbe,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ap- 
proached even  the  smaller  number  at  a  much  later 
date. 

Its  character  is  appreciated  in  a  recent  French 
work  which  has  been  much  accredited,  and  may 
therefore  furnish  the  best  materials  for  this  reportf 

The  Spanish  army  bears  strong  marks  of  the 


*  Minute  details  of  the  nav j,  and  it  is  believed  the  bei^  will 
be  found  in  Bourgoing. 
t  Caractires  des  Annies  Europ£eBnes,  &c« 
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under  tilt  old' 
regimeD. 


weakness  and  vices  of  its  gdvernmetit :  a  Spanish 
regiment,  when  in  line  with  another,  or  otherwise  gJU^j^y 
placed  beside  it,  in  any  service  whatever,  looks  like 
an  assemblage  of  beggars.  There  are  battalions  in 
the  French  army  as  ill-equipped  asihey  are,  but  the 
stature  and  personal  appearance  of  the  latter  will 
always  give  them  an  air  of  distinction.  These  be^ 
gars  are  nevertheless  the  descendants  of  those  who 
once  domineered  over  Europe,  and  conquered  Afri- 
ca ;  they  might  still  return  to  what  they  wer^  if 
they  had  thje  same  leaders.  Th^  Spaniards  ^re, 
perhaps,  indebted  to  their  ignorance  for  having 
preserved  their  national  character,  in  spite  of  their 
change  of  sovereigns  and  the  corruption  of  their 
government ;  they  have  the  same  fiind  of  nobleness 
of  thought,  pride,  and  courage. 

As  to  military  matters,  the  Spaniards  are  still  as 
backward  as  in  the  year  1 740.  Their  militaiy  ser- 
vice has  remained  stationary  from  that  period ;  their 
manoeuvres  and  regulations  are  what  those  of  others 
were  sixty  years  ago.  Their  troops  are  neither 
disciplined  nor  instructed.  Their  pay  is  very  irre- 
gular, and  their  maintenance  and  mien  detestable; 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  and  Walloon 
Guards.  The  Spaniards  are  naturally  slow  and  in- 
dolent, i)ut  capable  of  retaining  and  continuing  the 
practice  of  any  movement  that  is  impressed  upon 
their  minds :   there  are  no  troops  more  sober,  pa- 
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tient  of  hardships,  and  submissive  to  tfaeir  officen 
It  is  not  from  the  care  which  the  latter  take  of 
their  soldiers  that  they  acquire  their-  affectioiL — 
The  officers  take  no  trouble . about  them;  -for  the 
soldiers  have. nothing  to  do  but; with-  the  serjeant- 
major,  he  is  the  person  who  directs  the  company: 
their  constancy  and  natural  courage  are  the  same 
as  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Flanders ;  but  disorder 
and  negligence  render  these  great  military  qualities 
useless.    *    * 

The  Spaniards,  during  the  war  in  which  they  en- 
gaged against  the  French,  experienced  a  mixture 
of  success  and  defeat ;  they  had  obtained  consider- 
able advantages,  when  the  peace  put  a  stop  to  them. 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  these  advantages  were 
owing  to  an  instinctive  valour,  and  to  the  good 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  the  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
conduct  of  the  most  raw  of  their  militia  regimental 
which  though  composed  almost  entirely,  of.  boya^ 
always  displayed  the  greatest  degree  of  courage.— 
They. brought  their  national  spirit  with  them,  and 
had  not,  as  yet,  been  corrupted. by. the  bad  example 
and  loose  conduct  of  their  officers.  In  our  survey 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  .we  cannot  but  admire  their 
composition,  since  they  have  been  able  to  withstand 
tlie  French,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  negligenoe* 
of  their  officers,  and  all  the  vices  of  their  militaiy 
system.    The  misery  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  forces 
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them  into  scenes  of.  disorder  and  rapine.    During  a  i   ^^^p^„'; 
siege,  they  have  been  known  to  destroy  the  trenches  '^^"^^^^ . 
and  the  works  that  covered  them,  in  order  to  steali''"^^^*^'^  .' 
the  earth-bags  and  sell  them  for  a  few  pence. .  The? 
phlegmatic    character  ?  of   the  Spaniards,    which  • 
prevents  their  passions  i  from  being  readily  set  on 
fire,  keeps  them,  when:,  once  excited,  in  a  longer  . 
state  of  duration.    To  see  the  dejected  and  ruefuL 
countenance  of  a  Spanish  regiment  as  it  marches 
silently  into  action,  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  fear,  when  in  fact  it  is  nothing  but  the 
habitual  disposition  of  the  individuals.      As  the 
Spanish  soldier  is  not  animated  either  by  example 
or  recompence,  he  has  greater  merit  in  acting  well 
than  all  other  soldiers.     It  must  be  evident  that 
he  is  induced  to  act  well  from  national  spirit,  and 
a  natural  and  happy  disposition  for  war.      The 
people  of  several  provinces  in  Spain  are  singularly* 
proper  for  a  war  of  stratagem,  and  for  contests 
among  mountains.     The  Miqueletti  were  famous 
in  this  species  of  warfare,  and  are  still  well  calcu- 
lated to  compose  excellent  regular  troops,  or  light, 
infantry. 

Their  cavalry  was  in  great  repute  during  the  wars 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  Their  horses  and  horsemen: 
possess  the  same  properties ;  their  mien  is  superior: 
to  that  of  the  infantry,  but  as  military  science  has' 
not  made  the  same  progress  among  them  as  in  othee^ 
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nations,  they  are  still  inferior  on  this  head  to  the 
>|T^^Q^  cavalry  of  others.  The  kind  of  hcMrses  in  use  among 
Dod^^  M    t}j^Q|  [3  rather  that  of  the  dragoons  and  hussars 

than  of  the  heavy  horse ;  but  activity  and  speed 
being  the  principal  qualities  of  cavalry^  the  Spa^ 
niards  are  more  susceptible  of  these  qualities  in  their 
own  country  than  elsewhere;  because  the  change 
of  climate  and  difference  of  nourishment  afiect 
their  horses.  As  to  the  men  in  general,  they  are 
as  capable  of  serving  in  warm  countries  as  in  those 
of  a  more  northern  direction ;  while  the  mhafaitants 
of  the  north  decay  and  perish  in  warm  climates.  - 

The  Spanish  cannoneers  have  as  much  address  as 
those  in  other  services^  as  well  as  an  equal  degree 
of  coolness  and  firmness ;  but  the  lisdeasness  and 
ignorance  which  pervade  all  parts  of  their  admnit- 
stration  (although  the  cannoneers  are  as'  good  in 
Spain  as  elsewhere)  prevent  the  corps  <^  artillery 
and  engineers  from  making  any  progress.  The  a^ 
tillery  is  clumsy,  heavy,  and  badly  kept  up. 

Few  of  the  officers  in  the  Spanish  service  aft  in 
dieir  proper  places.  The  court,  not  having  many. 
solid  favours  to  bestow,  gives  military  rank  to  those 
who  are  importunate ;  these  imaginary  promotions 
are  highly  improper.  The  person  who  holds  the 
rank  of  major,  or  of  lieutenant-colonel,  does  not^ 
without  repugnance,  perform  the  service  of  ckptain;^ 
he  is  naturally  induced  to  arrogate  to  himself  die 
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prerogatives  of  a  Superior  rank,  and  to  neglect  the    ^^^  ^  ^ 
duties  of  his  real  situation.    From  this  practice  ^••^v-'^i/ 

*■  Spodsb  anilT 

must  result  great  confusion  in  the  service,  and  pre-  «»<!''  **»•« 
tensions  without  end ;  they  cannot  have  the  same 
limits  as  in  a  service  where  there  are  none  but 
effective  situations,  and  where  the  appointments 
are  decided  by  rotation  and  length  of  service ;  it 
happens  sometimes  that  an  officer  who  claims  the 
rank  of  major  obtains  that  of  lieutenant- colonel, 
because  an  officious  clerk  at  the  war*'Of}|ce,  after 
makiug  his  researches,  discovers  -examples  fa^ 
vourable  to  those  whose  interest  he  wishes  to  ad* 
vance. 

The  regular  promotion  is  very  slow,  and  an  officer 
who  has  no  interest  at  court  must  expect  to  mouU 
der  away  in  subaltern  commissions.  The  Spanish 
army  is  capable  of  being  brought  to  excellence 
sooner  and  more  easily  than  many  others,  because 
it  possesses  in  itself  courage,  high  points  of  honour, 
a  spirit  of  subordination,  and  firmness  in  undergo- 
ing hardships ;  at  present  it  is  every  where  in  an 
evident  state  of  inferiority,  that  is  calculated  to 
humiliate  a  nation,  at  once  brave,  haughty,  and  na* 
turally  fitted  for  war. 
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SkHcli  of  rhe 
foniiaoi  udmini- 
8ti-at'i>ii  of  go- 
vermiieut. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  forms  of  adminia* 
tering  the  government  uiider  the  old  regimen  will 
usefully  conclude  the  details  of  the  present  chap- 
ter: • 

The  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  un- 
der  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  the  Asturias  under 
that  of  principality,  form  separate  states,  which 
have  neither  custom-houses,  intendants,  nor  scarce- 
ly any  thing  conneciieri  with  the  collection  of  taxes. 
With  respect  to  this, branch  of.  the  administration, 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  provinces  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  four 
for  the  crown  of  Arragon.  These  twenty-six 
provinces  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  point 
of  extent,  since  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  form* 
ing  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon, .  is  con- 
sidered only  as  a  single  province,  while  some 
other  province  of  the  crown  of  Castile  is  per- 
haps only  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  any  of  its  di- 
mensions ;  these  twenty- six  provinces  have  each 
an  intendant,  and  may  be  compared  with  much 
propriety  to  our  antient  generalships. 

The  twenty -two  provinces  of  the  crown  of 
Castile  are  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  the  provinces 
of  Burgos,  Leon,  Zamom,  Salamanca,  Estrema- 
dura,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Segovia,  Avila,  Tore, 
Toledo,  La  Mancha,  Murcia,   Guadalaxara,   Cu- 
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cnca,  Soria,  and  Madrid ;  lasdy,.  Andalusia,  com-    ^^J|^;J 


pnsiug  rour  or  inese  provinces, :  sua  aiguiucu.  wiiu  ^^^attt 

the  name  of  kingdoms,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  J^^^jJ^^f^/' 
viz.  the  kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaeh;  and 
Gi-anada.  ;     :   ;  ;  : :»  roirj 

The  four  provinces  of  the. crown  of  ArragomLam 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,^.the  kingdomVcif  di^piiL^^ 
cia,  the  prindpaiity  of  Catalonia  ^nd^thet!^^]^^^ 
dom  of  Majorca.  . 't  J::f!t 

These  are  not  the  only  divisions  of  Spain.  .lit? 
is  is  also  separated  into '  thirteen  militaiy  govern-^' 
ments,  twelve  of  which  have  chiefs,  who  take 'the 
title  of  captains-general  of  the  province.  The  go-' 
vemor  of  Navarre  alone  has  the  title  of  viceroy.^ 
Besides  all  these,  Spain  is  divided  into  dioceses,' 
which  have  different  limits  from  the  provinces, 
and  into  the  jurisdictions  of  civil  tribunals,  as  will 
be  afterwards  explained. 

The  chief  of  all  these  divisions,.however,  although 
it  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  monarchy^^is 
that  which  separates  Spain  into  provinces  of  ;the 
crown  of  Castile  and  provinces  of  the  crown*  of 
Arragon ;  two  great  portions,  differing  from  eacU 
other  with  respect  to  their  interior  administration^ 
and  the  form  of  levying  the  taxes. :  This  distinc-^ 
tion  is  as  antient  as  the  period  when  Castile.and 
Arragon  were  united  by  the  marriage /of  .  Isabdla 
with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.    It  is^  according^  to 
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^^4?.^!^  this  general  division,  that  the  ^utados  de  la$ 
s'^^ad^  reywoj,  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Cortes^  are  cho- 
■^'^"^^s^    sen.    All  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Castil^ 

collectively,  nominate  six ;  Catalonia  and  Ma- 
jorca one ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Ar« 
ragon  name  the  eighth.  The  deputies  sit  for  six 
years  only,  when  a  new  nomination  takes  place. 
All  that  they  enjoy  of  their  primitive  rights  i^ 
that  they  are  members  of  the  Council  of  Finan- 
ces, through  which  the  sovereign  makes  known 
to  the  nation  the  necessity  of  laying  on  a  new  im* 
post ;  and  the  consent  these  deputies  are  supposed 
to  give  to  the  royal  resolution  is  a  shadow  of  the 
consent  of  the  Cortes,  without  which  fbnnedy 
the  taxes  could  not  be  increased.  It  is  obvious 
how  feeble  a  barrier  is  opposed  to  the  power  of 
the  crown  in  this  handful  of  citizens,  without 
personal  dignity  or  considei^tion,  who  are,  besides^ 
in  expectation  of  advancement  from  the  ministry, 
and,  after  all,  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
people. 
The  f provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre^  wluch 

have  peculiar  states  and  privileges,  also,  on  some 

* 

occasions,  send  deputies  to  court,  but  they  do  not 
form  part  of  the  diputados  de  hi  reyno$j  and  their 
constituents  can  fix  as  they  please  the  term  and 
object  of  their  temporary  mission. 
It  will  thus  appear  how  little  the  authority  of 
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the  king  of  Spain  is  limited :  The  councikare  the    «o<>^  ^ 
organs  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  depositaries  of  the  ^^■^"v^?^ 
laws  emanating  firofli   him  by  the  agency  of  his  »tratkw  of  |». 
ministers;  and,  during  the  greatest   part  of  last 
eentury,  these  have  been  the  only  persons  whom 
be  has  deigned  to  consult.-    It  is  customary  for' 
him  to  transact  business  with  each  of  them  indi'' 
vidually.    In  arduous  circumstances  he  assembles 
them   \n  junta^  in  order  to  have   the  benefit  of 
their  joint  opinions. — Previous  to  1718,  their  influ-^ 
ence  had  been  counterbalanced  by  the  Council  of 
State ;    at    this   period,    the  ambitious   Alberbni 
thought  he  could  rid  himself  of  an  inconvenient 
check.     The  Council  of  State  continued  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  body  in  the  nation,   but  ceased 
to  assemble.    The  office  of  Councillor  of  States 
from  that  time,  became  only  an  honourary  and  lu- 
crative situation,  which  served  as  a  recompense  for 
long  or  eminent  services,  and  it  was  commonly 
conferred,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  on  those 
who  had  filled  offices  in  the  administration. 

But  in  the  month  of  February,  1792,  a  few  days , 
after  my  arrival  at  Aranjuez,  count  Florida  Blanca, 
who  had  long  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  queen, 
and  who  had  been  so  injudicious  or  so  haughty 
as  to  neglect  the  young  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  whose 
influence  with  the  royal  pair^  was  rapicHy  increa* 
fiiDg ;  Florida  Blanca^  whose  thoughtless  audacity 
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^cul^w^iu     precipitaied  his  country  into  a  war,  without  a  mo- 
^-^yT^  tive  or  even  a  specious  pretence,  having  been  sud- 

Sj^iaiiiih  adnuiu-  ^  *  - 

'^^^  s^    denly  disgraced,  although  in  perfect  security  the 
evening  before ;  was  replaced  by  M.  d'Aranda,  who 
was  most  unexpectedly  restored  to  favour,  and  ap- 
pointed prime  minister.    Although  this  nobleman 
was  a  most  experienced  minister,  he  had  not  so 
much  dependence  upon  his  own  energies  as  to  subt 
tain  alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  administration 
at  such  an  ev^itful  crisis,  and  he  called  in  the  ^n^ 
sistance  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  which  he  was. 
immediately  appoint^  president    Notwithstand- 
ing these  wise    precautions,     M.  d'Aranda  was 
blamed  for  having  accepted  tlie  office  of  prime  mi- 
nister, and  for  having  relied  upon  the  duration.of 
an  apparent  favour,    the  instability  of  which  he 
might  have  foreseen,  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
what  was  passing  at  court    His  friends  thought 
he  would  have  done  himself  more  honour  by  a 
noble  refusal,  than  by  accepting  a  place,  the  lustre 
of  which  could  not  add  to  his  glory.    His  enemies 
^nd  his  rivals,  tlie  ministers  of  powers  already  se- 
cretly leagued  against  France,  for  which  he  was 
supposed  to  entertain  a  partiality,  all  prophesied 
his  speedy  downfall,  to  which  they,  doubtless^  con- 
tributed.    Many  are  of  opinion,  and  posterity  will, 
perhaps,  think  so  too,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  reputation,  M.  d'Aranda  ought  to  have  dong 
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iiimself  justice,  and  not  to  have  revealed,  at  the 
age  of  seventy ,  three,  the,  secret  of  his  incapaqity  ^^jJJ^QJJ^ 
to  all  Europe.  For  my  part,  having  been  near  his  JJJ^JJ^*^; 
person  during  the,  seven  months  of  his,  ministry,  I 
feel  it;  incumbent  upon  ma  to  observe, .  that ;  while 
he  preserved  a  dignity,; sometimes  bojcde):ing  \xp<Ht 
harshness,  he  employed  both  his^  time  an4  exertions 
in  removing  the  scourge  of  war  from  his  country  : 
I'  cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  opinion  with  those 
who*  think  that  this  last  scene  of  his  political  ca- 
reer has  lessened  his  claims  to  public  esteem. 

Supplanted,  in  the  month  of  October,  by  the 
Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  under  the  pretext  that  his  great 
age  rendered  repose  necessary,  he  supported  the 
mortification  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher. 
He  was  suffered  to  retain  the  office  of  president  pf 
the  Council  of  State,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 
its  functions,  until  having  declared  his  opinion  at 
one  of  its  meetings  with  regard  to  the  war  againift 
France,  with  that  rigid  candour  which  was  peculiar 
to  his  character,  and  which  his  experience,  at  leasts 
ought  to  have  excused,  he  was  exiled  to  Jaen,  a 
city  of  Andalusia,   as  the  reward  of  his;  zeal.     On 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  king  banished  him  for 
ever  to  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  the 
court  and  capital,  and  thus  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  retiring  to  his  estates  in  Arragon,  where  he 
died  m  1802. 
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At  present  the  Council  of  State  is  Composed  of 
s^l^^Cd^  thirty*seven  members,  twelve  of  whom  are  absent 
Z!^^    from  Madrid  for  varipus  reasons-     Eleven  other 

distinguished  individuals,  who  in  general  are  like- 
wise absent,  without  forming  part  of  the  coundl, 
enjoy  its  honours,  as  they  are  caUed :  but  these  ate 
limited  to  the  mere  title  of  Excellency. 

The  title  of  Councillor  of  State,  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  honourary  distinction,  even  with  those  who 
enjoy  it  in  the  fullest  extent,  is  the  highest  ikvodr 
that  can  be  granted  by  a  king  of  Spiun.  Persoml 
merit,  long  services  in  the  diplomatic  or  other  mi* 
nisterial  departments,  were  once  the  only  lecom- 
mendations  to  this  dignity ;  but  within  these  few 
years  it  has  been  conferred,  as  a  matter  of  course 
upon  the  ministers  of  state.  The  Spanish  ministeis 
are  six  in  number : 

I.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  was  alwqrs 
considered  as  the  prime  minister ;  he  always  bears 
the  title  of  First  Secretary  of  State. 

S.  The  Minister  at  War  possesses  but  a  limited 
authority ;  he  presides,  indeed,  over  the  council  of 
war,  but  it  is  rather  a  court  of  justice  than  a  board 
of  administration ;  and  the  inspectors  of  the  in- 
fantry, the  cavalry,  the  dragoons,  and  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  severally  manage  the  afiairs  of  the 
corps   entrusted   to  their  administration.      He 
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minister  of  urar  merely  presents  thdir  reports  to  the 

3.  The  Minister  of  the  Marine  has  no  coadjutors.  ^^'•^^'^9^ 
He  appoints  the  heads  of  the  three  departments  cf 
the  marine,  the  inspectors  of  the  navy,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king.  The  r^ulations  for 
the  naval  department,  drawn  up  by  him,  have  oc- 
casion only  for  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign. 

4.  The  Ministerof  Finance  ought,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  be  under  the  controul  of  the  superintendant- 
general  of  the  finances,  but  the  two  offices  were 
some  time  ago  united,  their  separation  having  been 
found  to  impede  the  measures  of  government,  with- 
out  producing  any  real  advantage.  Charles  III. 
had  three  ministers  of  finance  during  his  reign ; 
Squilaci,  who  was  disgraced  in  consequence  of  some 
popular  discontents,  was  succeeded  by  Musquix, 
and  Lerena,  both  of  whom  died  in  office.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  financial  department 
of  Spain  was  uniformly  well  conducted  under  these 
three  ministers ;  but  would  they  have  derived  any 
advantage  from  a  superintendant  ?  The  board  of 
finance  appears  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  acts 
of  the  minister  of  this  department  The  place  df 
president,  or  governor,  has  long  been  filled  by  this 
officer  himself,  and  is  at  present  held  by  an  unck 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
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^cBA^P.^!,?  ^-  ^^  Minister  of  the  Indies  had  formerly  the 
•SM^adn^  ^^^^  extensive  department  in  the  government  under 
stntionofgo-    his  controuli    the- whole  civil  military,  ecclcsiasti- 

cal,'  and .  financial,  government  of  Spanish  Aroenca 
vwas  exclusively  entrusted  to  him ;  and  most  assu- 
redly there  never  was  a  minister  in  the  political 
world  whose  influence  was  more  powerful ;  the  im- 
mense regions  between  the  Gulph'of  Califomia  and 
•the  Straits  of  Magellan  acknowledged  his  jurisdic- 
tion. :.  Formerly  the  Council  of  the  Indies  was  the 
.only  check,  upon  this  minister,  but  within  these 
few,  years  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  the 
place  of  minister  of  the  Indies  have  been  held  fay 
.the  same  person. 

Charles  IV.  continued  the  council  of  the  Indks 
as  it  had  existed  since  the  conquest  of  America^ 
.but  he  divided  the  office  of  minister  of  the  Indies 
among  the  five  other  ministers.  The  greatest  share 
in  this  distribution  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Minister 
of  Mercy  and  Justice. 

6.  The  minister  last  mentioned  has  always  con- 
ducted whatever  relates  to  the  magistracy  and  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Spain,  and  since  the  func- 
tions, of  the  minister  of  the  Indies  have  been 
transferred  to  several  individuals,  the  Minister  of 
Mercy  and  Justice  has  superintended  the  magiste- 
rial and  ecclesiastical  departments  of  South  Ame- 
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rica  also.      His  authority  in   Europe  is  circum-    ^gfl^i/* 
scribed  by  the  grand  chamber  of  the  Council  of  ^^"^y^. 

J  o  Spanish  admini- 

Castile,    and  the  Council  of  the  Indies  operates  •«"tionofgo- 

'  *  Temment. 

as  a  check  upon  hia  administration  of  Spanish  af- 
fairs. 
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MILITARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA  CONTINUED. 

Portugal. — Topographical  Notices. — 7%e  PrO' 
vinces. — Lisbon. —  Post-Roads^  8^0.-"^ Mamurs 
and  Customs. — Civil  Economy.— Rural  Eamo- 
my. — Military  Economy.  —  Character  of  the 
Portuguese  Armies. 

BOOK  L        THE  peninsula  generally  has  been  described  in 
^>^^y-0  the  slight  sketch  of  its  antient  histoiy,  with  which 
^         the  second  chapter  commenced. 

As  it  is,  Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces^ 
three  of  which  form  the  department  of  the  north : 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho  (between  the  rivers  Douio 
and  Minho);  Trazos  Monies  (behind  the  moun- 
tains) ;  and  Beira :  the  other  three  forming^the  sou- 
thern department, — Estremadura,  Alentejo,  (be- 
yond the  river  Tagus,)  and  the  (antient)  kingdom 
of  Algarve. 

The  population  of  these  provinces,  whichi  though 
superior  to  that  of  Spain,  is  not  proportioned  to 
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its  extent,  fertility,  and  climate,  is  generally  es-    ^^a^.^„^ 
ti mated  as  follows : 


PortagptL 


Entre  Douro  e  Minho     •  •  .  504,000 

Traz  OS  Montes 156,000 

Beira 560,000 

Estremadura .  660,000 

Alentejo •  •  •  280,000 

Algarve .     65,000 

The  whole  extent  of  Portugal  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and 
less  than  fifty  in  breadth. 

The  kingdom  throughout  is  well  watered  by  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  rivers,  which 
traverse  it  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  entre 
Douro  e  Minho. 

The  plains  of  Alentejo,  from  Ourique  to  Al- 
mada,  with  more  than  thirty  rivers  and  numerous 
springs,  is  parched  and  barren,  and  subject  to  pes- 
tilence from  its  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  of 
which  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  preclude 
any  remedy.  Those  of  Beira,  from  Lisbon,  Ley- 
ria,  and  Coimbra,  to  Oporto,  are  in  a  similar 
state. 

An  exception  is,  however,  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  a  part  of  Traz  os  Montes,  some .  portions 
of  Beira^  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagu%  the.  terri- 
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Portugal 
The  provinces. 


Entre  Douro 
«  Minho. 


?H^F.ni!*    tory  of  Lisbon ;  those  of  Sabugal,  Estremoz,  El- 
vas,  and  Faro, 

The  provincial  details  of  Portugal  are  more  sta- 
tionary and  important  than  those  of  Spain. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia  and  the  river 
Minho;  on  the  east  by  Traz  os  Montes,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Caterina  and  Geres;  on  the  south  by  Beira,  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Douro  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean  :  its  population  is  greater  in  proportion  than 
any  other.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  north  and 
south  ;  its  width  forty,  from  east  to  west.  It  has 
two  cities,  Braga,  the  capital,  and  Oporto;  and 
twenty  six  towns,  or  walled  burghs,  of  which  are 
Viana,  Guimaraens,  Ponte  de  Lima,  Villa  de 
Conde,  Caminha,  Moni^ao,  Bauelos,  and  Valen^a. 
It  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  with  good  bridges 
crossing  the  various  streams.  It  produces  com, 
wine,  oil,  wool,  and  fleece,  and  abounds  in  fish 
and  game. 

It  is  governed  by  three  royal  jurisdictions^  caHed 
Corregiderias,  from  the  appellation  of  the  chief 
civil  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  three 
feudal,  or  Ouvidorias,  from  the  subordinate  magis- 
trates of  that  name,  appointed  by  the  lords  of  the 
districts. 

Of  these,   the  first  is  Guimaraens,  large   and 


Civil  govero- 
meut 
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populous,    of  which  the  chief  town  is  between 

the  rivers  Douro  and  Visela,  three  leagues  from  p^^^  . 

Brasra.  Entm  Domo  • 


'&' 


Minho. 


This  was  the  birth-place  of  Alphonsus,  Henry  I. 
king  of  Portugal,  and  the  residence  of  his  early 
successors.  It  has  a  collegiate  church,  with  ca- 
nons, noble  and  rich.  In  the  fish-market  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  temple  of  Ceres,  now  a  de» 
cayed  church  of  St.  James. 

The  town  is  defended  by  an  antient  castle,  on 
an  eminence. 

Viana,    the    seat  of  the  second   corregidorii^  Viana, 
which  contains  nine  towns,  founded  by  Alphon*- 
sus  III.    is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  with  an 
harbour,  formerly    good,     but   injured  by   sand- 
banks.    It  is  well  built  and  agreeably  situated. 

The  entrance  of  the  fort  is  defended  by  the 
castle  of  St.  James,  on  a  neck  of  land,  with  bas- 
tions cut  in  the  rock. 

The  exceedingly  antient  town    of   Ponte  de  P.deiiauu 
Lima  is  neat,  though  small,  at  three  leagues  and 
a  half  distance. 

Of  Monifao,  about  three  leagues  from  Valenja,  Moncw, 
on  the  Minho,  the  fortifications  might  be  rendered 
respectable.  i 

Oporto,  (o  porto,  the  port,)  the  seat  of  the  thinl  Oporta 
corregidoria,  claims  pre-eminence  next  to  li^n 
in  pomt  of  value,  and  has  constantly  been  iif- 
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Entrf  Douroc 
Minho. 


BarcekM. 


Valeii9a. 
MUitiiry  foua- 
datioii. 


Bra^ 


creasing  its  population.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro,  and  experienced  little  effect  from  the  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon.  It  is  open  and  unfortified,  ex- 
cept two  modem  forts  next  the  sea.  The  river 
frequently  inundates  the  quays  and  lower  parts  of 
the  city. 

BarceloSy  the  seat  of  the  first  ouvidoria,  is  nine 
miles  from  Braga,  is  little  remarkable,  nbt  even 
for  its  collegiate  church. 

Valeni^a,  the  seat  of  the  ouvidoria  of  Valen^a, 
founded  on  the  river  Minho  by  the  veteran  soldien 
of  Viriatus,  was  formerly  regularly  fortified,  and 
commands  the  Spanish  frontier  town  of  Twy,  in 
Galicia,  within  cannon-shot 

Braga,  of  itself^  forming  the  third  ouvidoria, 
is  in  a  pleasant  plain,  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and 
is  watered  by  the  Cavado  on  the  north,  and  the 
Desto  on  the  south. 

This  was  an  important  Roman  station,  and  has 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  a  ruined  amphi- 
theatre. It  is  the  see  of  an  arch-bishop,  (who  re« 
tains  the  title  of  primate  of  Spain,)  and  vras  once 
St  Bartholomew  the  Martyr. 

The  people  are  industrious,  resolute,  handsome^ 
robust,  and  agile ;  loyal,  and  form  the  best  of  foot- 
soldiers. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho  (says  Dumourier)  is  ex- 
posed, in  time  of  war,  to  nothing  more  danger- 
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ous  than  slight  desultory  attacks  on  the  frontiers,     ^^^^^^ 
which,  towards  Galicia,  are  well  Tcovered  by  the  ^^'^^'v'''^^ 

"oitiigal. 

Minho,  and  cut  through  with  innumerable  defiles  EntreDouoe 
and  impenetrable  dells ;  its  people  are  brave,  and 
animated  by  a  most  ardent  hatred  against  the  Cas- 
tilians. 

There  are  besides   some  fortresses,    especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Minho,  such  as  the  Ve- 
leni^a,  Villanova,  Lapela,  Mani^ao,  and  Melgasso. 
Many  large  streams  that  run  across  the  frontier, 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountains,  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  country ;  every 
river  that  waters  the  inner,  parts  of  the  province 
(viz.    the  Lima,    Neyva,    Cavado,  Deste,  Dava, 
and  Grisonce)  directs  its  course  from  east  to  west, 
and  constantly  forms  natural  points  of  defence, 
and  posts,  which,  formed  to  the  steep  mountains, 
must  render  an  irruption  on  this  side  very  difficult 
and  hazardous.     Near  the  source  of  the  Lima,  to- 
wards the  north,  the  entrance  is  wider ;  but  there 
are  also  many  excellent  posts  along  the  Vazzeas, 
viz.  Tiar,  Paradela,  Forte  da  Estrica,  and  Portela 
Homem.     On  the  east  side,  the  province  is  sepa- 
rated from  Traz   os  Montes    by    the   chain  of 
Geres,  Santa  Caterina,  and  Maram,  which  is  very 
hard  to  pass,  and  very  easy  to  defend,  by  breaking 
up  the  ways,  making  olvettis,  throwing  up  breast- 
works and  redoubts ;  upon  the  whole,  this  pro- 
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c^AF  Hi^'  vince,  though  tempting  from  its  liches,  is  in  little 
^-^^v"^  danger ;  the  Spaniards  have  never  made  any  great 
Entre  Douio  e  impressioH  upon  it ;  and  so  well  is  it  calculated  to 

defend  itself,  that  its  safety  is  intrusted  to  its  own 
militia,  execept  two  or  three  batallians  placed  in 
the  garrison  of  Oporto,  against  hostile  attacks. 
The  badness  of  the  roads,  the  quantity  of  wood,' 
and  the  abruptness  of  the  mountains  that  hang 
over  this  city,  inspire  it  with  confidence  of  secu- 
rity, and,  perhaps,  ought  rather  to  excite  appre- 
hension, if  the  Spaniards  understood  the  art  of 
making  war  with  light  troops. 
Tras  OS  Montes.      Traz  OS  Moutes,  as  its  other  name  imports,  is 

disjoined  from  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  by  the 
ridge  of  mountains  of  Maram  and  Geres  on  the 
west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Leon;  south- 
ward is  the  larger  Portuguese  division  of  Beira. 

It  is  mountainous  and  dry,  but  fertile  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  It  has  three  cities  and  fifty 
towns,  and  is  divided  into  two  corregedorias  and 
ouvidorias. 
Torre  de  Mob-  Torrc  dc  Moucorvo,  the  first  corregedoria,  con- 
tains twenty-six  burghs.  The  town  of  that  name 
is  miserable.  In  1762,  when  the  Spaniards  marched 
to  attack  it,  so  ignorant  were  they  of  its  character, 
that  they  marched  with  all  preparation  as  towards 
a  fortified  town^  garrisoned  by  eight  thousand 


oonro. 
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men ;  when,  to  their  astonishment  on  their  arrival,    ^^^K;* 
they  found  a  poor  village,   defenceless,  without  ^^^^i^^ 
even  the  semblance  of  an  army.  TnuoiMoiitaij. 

Miranda  corregidoria  possesses  an  episcopal  cityi  Minmda. 
and  twelve  burghs. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
M^ere  in  the  an tient  style,  have  been  several  timea 
blown  up  by  accident,  during  numerous  wars.  It 
is  impossible,  (says  Duraouriez,)  to  re-establish  thi» 
fortress  to  any  good  purpose,  as  it  is  commanded 
by  the  heights,  yet  a  port  here  would  be  a  grea^; 
barrier  against  Leon,  and  an  advantageous  outlet; 
for  an  invasion  of  Spain  with  light  troops. 

Bragani^a,  whose  ouvidoria  contains  a  city  and  BragaD(«. 
twelve  towns,  is  in  a  narrow  plain,  near  the  little 
river  Fervenf  a,  three  leagues  from  Galicia  and  Leon. 

It  has  a  pretty  strong  castle,  with  antient  walls, 
defended  by  sixteen  towers.  Here  are  manufacr 
turers  of  silk,  velvet,  and  grogram. 

Chaves,    the  most   considerable   town    of   the  Chaves. 

HeiMlQoifteii. 

province,  and  head-quirters  of  the  northern  de- 
partment, is  entirely  of  Roman  foundation;  it 
was  settled  by  Vespasian ;  and  over  the  Tomega^ 
is  a  remarkable  bridge,  built  by  Trajan.  Here 
are  the  ordinary  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  par-; 
ticularly  some  very  fine  baths.  The  fortifications  ar^ 
of  little  import,  being  all  commanded  by  eminencest, 
From  Chaves,  in  I76S9  the  Spanish  g^erai^  |le-  iriutarjeiror 

here. 
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*5>^K  J.     tached  3000  volunteers,  as  avant-couricrs  of  the 
army,    under   the  late  captain-general    O'ReiUy, 
who  was  to  have  been  supported  by  other  parties. 
He  pushed  on  as  far  as  Villa  Real  without  mee^ 
ing  with  any  resistance, — but  there  he  learnt  that 
the  peasantry  was  arming  and  the  defiles  were 
dangerous ;  upon  which  he  turned  back  and  made 
a  very  disorderly  retreat     At  Villa  Poufpa,  and 
as  far  as  Chaves,  the  peasants  harrassed  him  ex- 
ceedingly, and  had  the  glory  of  driving  him  back 
with  loss  and  disgrace,  though  their  number  did 
not  exceed  600,   nor  had  they  a  single  militaty 
man  with  them.    This  feat  was  highly  celebrated 
in  Portugal,  and  the  particulars  of  it  repeated  with 
great  pride.    The  failure  in  this   operation  oooa- 
sioned  the  retreat  of  the  Spanish  anny   to  Zar 
mora,  the  siege  of  Almeida,  and  all  the  confiukm 
and  blunders  of  the  campaign.    Portugal  was  at 
that  time  without  troops  and  planet-struck ;  had 
the  army  advanced  rapidly  upon  Oporto  it  must 
have  taken  it  without  firing  a  gim. 

Great  resources  would  have  been  found  there, 
both  in  money,  stores,  and  provisions,  and  an 
excellent  climate ;  the  Spanish  troops  would  not 
have  perished  as  they  did  with  hunger  and  want 
of  accommodations;  the  face  of  affairs  would 
have  been  totally  changed. 
This  province  is  not  worth  an  attack  in  a  war 
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between  Spain  and  Portugal;  it  is  even  danger-  ^^^^^^' 
ous^-for  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  into  it,  as  they 
found  to  their  cost  in  the  late  war : — 40,000  men  sein. 
advanced  to  Chaves,  Bragani^a,  and  Miranda, 
without  magazines  or  provisions  of  any  sort,  and 
about  a  fourth  of  their  number  died  there  of  sick- 
ness, hunger,  and  want,  without  a  single  point 
being  carried  in  favour  of  the  general  attack  upon 
PortugaL 

Beira  forms  the  largest  province  of  the  king-  Bei«. 
dom;  it  is  bounded  by  Entre  Douro  e  Minhq 
and  Traz  os  Montes  on  the  north,  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces of  Leon  and  Estramadura  to  the  east,  and 
Portugueze  Estramadura  and  Alentejo  to  tlie  south; 
on  the  west  is  the  Atlantic.  It  is  nearly  thirty 
leagues  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth;  it 
contains  six  corregidorias  and  two  ouvidorias,  the 
four  bishoprics  of  Coimbra,  Viscu,  Guarda,  and 
Lamego,  four  cities,  234  towns,  and  560,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  country  is  in  some  places  fruitful  in 
wheat  and  rye,  and  abounds  in  game,  sheep,  fish, 
and  fruit,  and,  in  some  districts  near  the  sea,  ex- 
cellent wine  and  oil ;  in  others  it  is  excessively 
barren.  It  is  mountainous,  which  renders  its 
climate  extremely  cold.  It  is  divided,  under  the 
designations  of  upper  and  lower,  by  a  lofity  ridge 
of  mountains,  called  the  Sierra  de  Estrella. 
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Coimbra  (whose  corregidoria  contains  a  city, 
many  burghs,  and  a  population  of  150,000  per- 
sons) is,  as  built,  in  415,  by  Ataris,  their  king^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mondego,  over  which  it  has  a 
fine  bridge,  and  within  a  league  of  the  antient 
Conimbrica,  where  are  ordinary  remains  of  tho 
Romans. 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  founded  by 
Dionysius  of  Portugal,  which  has  seven  profes^ 
sorships,  each  for  divinity,  canon  law,  civil  law, 
physic,  mathematics,  and  music,  and  4000  stu- 
dents. 

The  ouvidoria  of  Montemoro  Velho  is  at  thip* 
teen  miles  distance,  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mondego.  In  this  district  is  the  improving  sea- 
port of  Aveiro,  in  a  fertile  neighbourhood. 

That  of  Feira,  comprised  in  its  town,  twelve 
miles  from  Oporto,  is  inconsiderable  unless  in  a 
canal  for  the  transportation  of  grain. 

On  the  contrary,  the  corregidoria  of  Visea,  si- 
tuated in  the  centre  of  the  province,  between 
the  Mondego  and  the  Vonga,  the  antient  Vicus 
Aquarius,  has  an  episcopal  city,  twenty-two  small 
towns,  and  a  population  of  95,000  souk.  This  is 
a  spot  sacred  to  the  antient  history  of  Portugal 

The  city  was  founded,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  in  the  time  of  Sertorius,  by  the  pro- 
consul  D.  Brutus^  and  called  Vicentium;    two 
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towers  still  remain  of   Roman  construction,  on    '^*,J 
which  appear  the  eagle,  and  the  names  of  Flaocus  . 

and  Frontinus,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  dear  to  Bein. 
the  antiquities  of  South  Wales,  as  well  as  to  the 
civilization  of  that  district  during  his  command 
in  Britain.* 

Here  also,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  wM* 
ther  he  flew  for  sanctuary,  is  the  torob  of  the 
unhappy  Don  Rodrique,  last  king  of  the  Goths^ 
with  the  simple  inscription  to  that  efFecLt 

And  here  was  bom  Edward  I.  king  of  Porta*- 
galj 

Lamego    corregidoria    has  an   episcc^al    city,  Umego. 
thirty-three  towns,  and  60,000  inhabitants. 

The  city  stands  on  the  Douro,  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded by  mountains;  it  was  antiently  peopled 
by  Laconians,  and  restored,  440  years  after,  bj 
Trajan,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Urbs  LOmor 
canorum.  Here  is  a  considerable  fair  f6r  homed 
cattle. 

*  Life  of  Frwtinus^  prefixed  to  StraiegcnuUk^nj  ilf{ 

t  Hie  requlescet 

RudericaSf  " 

Ultimas  Rex 
Gothoninu 

X  And,  though  last  not  leasts  hefc  were  phnfted  tik  "fiirse  tOa^ 
brought  from  China. 
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BOOKt        The    correeidoria    of  Pinhel  forms  fifty-6ve       '^q 

OB  A  Pa  III*  ^^  .  /• 

towns;    the  city  is  not  remarkable, and  fortified      ^^i 


PoCtOgH* 


Vortren  of  Al* 


Bein.  in  the  old  way ;  but  Almeida,  the  principal  place      ^  ^ 

of  the  district,  is  the  strongest  fordfication  i*^  "J^ ^ikf  r^ 
Portugal; — six  royal  bastions  of  stone,  and  -a^p  oK*^ 
many  ravelins,  (of  which  that  fronting  the  rivd^^^-. 
Coa,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  nobly  ^te™if#oi^;^;j^ 
with  a  cavalier   commanding   the    circur^*'*^  ^    ^^^ 


country,)  a  good  ditch,  and  a  covered  way, 
its  prominent  excellences.  On  a  lofty  mi 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  citadel  remu^  ,,j^  ^. 
for  strength,  with  magazines,  bomb-proo^  T v^  ^^  A 
within  its  walb  wells  of  water,  near  which  isl^^aj*^  ^^^«r; 
spring.     The  population  of  the  town  is  smaVdi^  ^^^^ 

It  is  observed,  by  general  Dumouriez,  th^  H^cv^.  ^^^ 
siege  and  surrender  of  this  place  to  the  Sp9(6e  w  ^  ^lc 
in  1763,  cost  them  much  loss  of  time,  prd^t  i^  ^  ^^-^i 
and  treasure,  without  any  useful  remiltf^i^  ^^^^ec 
to  the  bad  plan  of  the  campaign.  Si^  ^  ^^« 
conquest  of  this  fortress  is  of  no  impoHi^^-  ^S*t/o^- 
respects  the  real  frontier  of  Portugal)  thdt  ^  ^ 
ror  of  Almeida  is  not  thereby  rendered  m^^  ^*ejc/  ^^ 
tain  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  I  ^^  *'/c^  ^^ 
An  absurd  inveterate  prejudice,  adds  V.-J^  ^'^^^^ 
sensible,  though  splenetic,  and  often  caiM^  r\^^^  ^^ 
urges  us  oft;en  to  sacrifice  men  and  mo^^  .  ^^ 
useless  rampartSi  merely  because  the  a|^  ^  Pi 
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on  A  »» III. 
Pofto^L 


our  enemies  have  been  such  systematic  fools  as  to    boo«^i. 
fortify  them. 

The  corregidoria  of  Guarda  has  an  episcopal 
city  and  thirty  burghs ;  the  city  stands  near  the  ^'*^*- 
head  of  the  Mondego,  and  at  the  foot  of  thq 
Sierra  d'Estrella,  with  stone  walls,  turrets,  and  a 
castle  overlooking  the  plain,  which  commands  the  . 
whole  province,  and  is  capable  of  encamping 
20,000  men. 

It  is  this  plain  which  forms,  according  to  lord 
Galway,  the  best  post  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon. 
Before  it  are  Sabugal,  Penamacor,  Castelbranco,, 
&c.  for  advanced  stations ;  the  defiles  that  lead 
from  these  are  cy)mroanded  by  it.  It  is  defended 
in  front  by  woods  and  swamps ;  its  right  fiank  is 
covered  by  the  river  Zezere.  Thus  is  it  conceived 
all  Beira  might  be  protected,  and  the  towns  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  Douro. 

Castelbranco  corregidoria  has  twenty-two  burghs  OaMbtme: 
and  40,000  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  situated  between  the  Leira  and 
the  Ponipal,  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tagus ;  it  has 
a  double  wall,  seven  towers,  four  gates,  and  an 
old  castle  of  some  strength. 

Idanha  a  Nova  (New  Idanha)  is  a  burgh  so  idniuk 
rich  and  abounding  in  provisions  that  a  powerful 
Spanish  army  was  supplied  by  it  alone  for  a  month. 

Penamacor,  on    an  emmence,  twelve  leagues  Fenamioor. 
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BOOK!,    from  Almeida,  on   the  Spanish  boundaries,  hak a 

OHAP.  III.  —7r  J 

^•^•^v^^^  castle  which  commands  to  great  advantage  tbc 
Beira.  wholc  range  from  Castelbranco  to  the   Coa;  its 

fine  position,  however,  had  not,  in    1766,   been 
improved  by  any  works,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtfbl 
whether  this  can  yet  be  said. 
BemarkB  of  M.      The  conqucst  of  Bcira,  says  general  Dumouria^ 

Dumouriez  on 

this  important    can  Only  be  effected  through  Portuguese  Estrema- 

province. 

dura,  and  the  plain  of  Leiria.  To  any  enemy, 
marching  from  the  Tagus  towards  Coimbray  the 
province  becomes  an  easy  prey,  as  its  natural  de* 
fence  of  mountains,  ravines,  and  defiles,  which 
guard  the  frontier,  are  by  this  line  of  march  turned 
and  rendered  useless.  A  passage  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus  is  easily  forced,  for  there  the  walb 
and  fortresses  are  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  ruin. 

The  Portuguese,  though  guided  in  general'  bf 
very  erroneous  principles  in  their  wars  with  Spain, 
seem,  however,  to  have  blinded  their  enemies  as 
to  the  real  point  of  attack ; — indeed,  to  all  wf^ 
pearance,  they  themselves  are  completely  ignorant 
of  it,  for  they  are  now  working,  at  a  most  enor- 
mous expense  and  great  activity,  at  the  rqiair  of 
that  most  useless  fortress  Almeida ;  they  are  also 
lavishing  great  sums  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Elvas,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Spaniards^  snd 
induce  them  still  to  look  upon  those  as  the  keys 
of  Portugal ;  but  they  do  not  endenvour  to  find 
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out  what  other  openings  the  enemy  might  push    ^^^\^ 
through;   a  line  of  posts  might,  with  ease  and  !r^"^*^^ 
with  a  Httle  expense,  he  formed  along  the  moun-  Beim. 
tains  and  the   course  of  the  rivers  which,   by  a  S^^jrfefo?* 
very  simple  method  of  fortification  and  defence,  ^^^^n^ 
would  cover  Lisbon  and  Oporto  from  insult ;  bu^ 
to  state  the  matter  fairly,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment are  not  so  much  to  blame,  as  it  knows  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  has  reason  to  think 
they  will  also  esteem  Almeida  a  place  of  infinite 
consequence,  and  its  reduction  a  sufficient  reward 
for   a   whole  campaign;   that  they  will  alway3 
commence    their  operations   by  the  invasion  of 
Beira,  and  by  that  prejudice  keep   the  war  at  a 
distance  from  botii  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  the  loss 
of  which  would  endanger  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  reduction  of  a  few  places,  which  at  the 
peace  must  be  restored,  whatever  men  and  money 
they  may  have  cost  you  to  take  and  preserve,  are 
nothing  to  throw  into  the  balance  of  a  negotiation ; 
this  truth  the  French  have  found  out  after  every 
German  war. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  (continues  Dumou- 
riez,  in  1775,)  Portugal  depends  upon  Spain's  adopt- 
ing a  false,  expensive,  undecisive,  system  of  warfare. 
Woe  to  Portugal  if  Spain  should  discover  its  error, 
and  take  advantage  of  Portuguese  ignorance  and 
negligence ! 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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BOOK  I.        Tq  return  to  the  siege  of  Almeida. — ^If  the  Spa- 

CHAP.  III.  O  * 

A,d^v-^p/    niards  undertake  it  this  proiect  detains  them   far 

Portugal.  *^     •' 

Beira.  from  LisboD,  gives  time  for  decision  in  the  Portu- 

Du™^x  on  '  guese  cabinet,  and  for  the  arrival  of  English  suo- 
pioTS^r*"     cours.     The  fortress,  if  well  defended,  may  waste 

a  whole  campaign,  and  when  taken  will  be  of 
little  use,  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  the  centre 
of  operations ;  mean-while  the  enemy  may  take 
post  in  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  Beira,  entrench 
themselves  in  the  fine  camp  of  Guarda,  and  to 
ward  off  from  Lisbon  the  blows  of  war  against 
which,  in  fact,  they  ought  principally  to  be  di- 
rected. I  even  afiirm  that,  were  all  the  provinces 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader,  if  Lisbon  and 
Oporto  be  not  reduced,  the  aspect  of  the  war  would 
not  be  more  changed,  as  far  as  regards  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace,  than  if  nothing  had  been  done ;  I, 
therefore,  am  confident,  that  the  surrender  of 
Almeida,  instead  of  promoting,  really  retarded, 
the  progress  of  the  war.  After  taking  that  for- 
tress, the  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  spent  in 
uncertain  wanderings  and  countermarches;  the 
minister  disregarded  his  general,  the  count  of 
Aranda,  who,  being  on  the  spot,  was  the  best 
qualified  to  take  a  decided  part  and  proper  mea- 
sures ;  all  military  men  allowed  the  purity  of  his 
intentions  and  his  prudence,  by  which  alone  he 
repaired  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  disorder 
of  the  supplies    and   hospitals,  and  enabled  the 
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Brmy,  by  restoration  of  health  andt  order,  to  coni*    *^^^/' 
mence   the  following  campaign  under  better  aus*  ^^JJJ^"]^f^^ 
pices.     His  plan  was   to  move  against   Coimbra,  Bein. 
and  also  seize  upon  Oporto,  the  only  way  to  de-  S'u'Zuriaf o?" 
rive  any  benefit  from  the  capture  of  Almeida^  p^^blS!'^' 
and  to  make  amends  for  the  lost  time. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Aranda  could  have  put  this 
project  in  execution  the  war  of  Portugal  would 
have  ended  in  a  very  different  manner ;  but  still 
the  count  had  discerned  only  a  small  part  of  the 
only  plan  capable  of  finishing  the  war  of  Portugal 
in  two  months,  for  he  would  have  left  time  for 
the  enemy  to  cover  Lisbon,  and  render  the  ap^ 
proaches  extremely  difficult. 

After  taking  Almeida  an  army  advances  into 
Beira  and  there  meets  with  the  Sierra  d'Estrella, 
forming  a  tremendous  barrier  before  the  capital ; 
then  you  must  have  to  encounter  an  army  of 
20,000  Portuguese  and  7000  British  soldiers.-?- 
What  is  to  be  done  against  such  a  force  en* 
trenching  among  the  mountains,  where  there  is  no 
passage  for  waggons  and  artillery,  especially  if  you 
are  without  maps,  scouts,  light  baggage,  medicines, 
and  provisions,  harassed  and  surrounded  by  30,000 
brave  and  desperate  peasants  ? 

The  province  of  Estremadura  is   one  hundrei(|  EitnmadQr». 
and  twenty  miles  long,  and  seventy  wide,  bounded, 
northward,  by  Beira,  and,  on  the  east  and  9CM|tfa,  l|y 
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Alentejo,  on  the  west,  by  the  oceans  and  divided^ 
from  east  to  west,  by  the  Tagus,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  a  little  below  Lisbon. 

This  noble  stream,  the  principal  river  and  har- 
bour in  Portugal,  is  navigable  for  near  a  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  rapid;  above  Abrantes 
it  runs  irregularly  among  mountains. 

Estremadura,  with  the  best  soil  in  Portugal,  and 
every  species  of  its  fruits,  containing  two  cities^ 
one  hundred  and  eleven  towns,  and  nearly  700,000 
inhabitants,  comprises  six  corregidorias,  two  ouvi* 
dorias,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  parishes ;  to 
which  are  to  be  added  the  correg^doria  and  two 
ouvidorias  of  Setuval. 

Lisbon,  with  its  district,  a  corregidoria,  comprises 
360,000  inhabitants. 

The  city,  a  municipium  under  the  Romans^  rich 
in  commerce  and  the  seal  of  a  patriarch,  stands  on 
seven  high  hills  and  intermediate  eminences,  in 
an  amphitheatrical  form,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  nearly  four  miles  long,  including  the 
suburbs,  and  two  broad.  It  lias  thirty-seven  pa- 
rishes, thirty  convents  of  men,  and  eighteen  of 
nuns.  The  members  of  the  college  of  canons  are 
all  dignified  by  the  title  of  monsignore,  and  chosen 
from  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom.  The  pa- 
triarch dresses  like  the  pope,  and  the  canons  like 
the  cardinals. 

The  approach  to  Lisbon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
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Tagus  is  defended  by  the  forts  of  St.  Julian  and    book  l 
Bugio,  which  cross  their  fire,  and  command  the  "^^^^^^^^ 
bar;  the  former  stands  high,  cut  out  of  and  a(^apt-  EatreiMdiua. 
ed  to  the  irregular  form  of  rocks,  and  is,  according  ^**^ 
to  the  description  of  M.  Dumouriez,  almost  im- 
pregnable;   it  has  on  the  land  side  five  irregular 
bastions  and  a  ravelin,  besides  other  works,  but 
they  are  commanded ;    and  towards  the  river  a 
number  of  batteries,  but  indifferently  constructed* 
The  Bugio  is  to  the  southward  of  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  on  a  circular  mound  of  rock  and  sand, 
and  has  numerous  batteries. 

Between  them  runs  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  across  the  The  bar. 
middle  of  which  runs  a  bank  of  stone  (Os  Cach(h 
pos)  beginning  a  gun-shot  from  fort  St.  Julian  and 
running  up  above  six  miles  to  the  northruorth-west. 
The  narrow  channel  on  the  north  side  the  Corre- 
dor,  or  little  bar  (Barra  Pequena); is  notattempt* 
ed  without  a  leading  wind  and  the  tide ;  the  south«- 
ern,  A  Carreira  da  Alcaf  ova,  is  much  wider. 

Between  St.  Julian  and  the  tower  of  Belem,  at 
Passo  de  Arcos,  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  safely  and 
sail  with  safety. 

At  two  miles  below  Lisbon  is  the  tower  of  Be*  TowmofBe- 

lem  and  VcUm. 

lem,  near  the  beach  where  vessels  are  visited  oa 
account  of  the  customs ;  and  on  a  rock  to  the  sduthh    ' 
ward  the  tower  of  Velha,  the  batteries  of  bodiof 
which  cross  fire.    Some  ill-distributed  batteries  aire 
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level  with  the  water.  At  Belem,  besides  the  castle^ 
is  a  battery  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tagus  is  similarly  defended.  Above 
the  capital  is  an  extensive  lake,  where  a  fleet  is 
without  the  range  of  cannon-shot  from  either 
shore. 

The  port  of  Lisbon,  says  Dumouriez,  is  indispu- 
tably one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  its  reach  of 
two  miles,  sheltered  from  every  wind,  easy  of  access 
to  any  number  of  ships  of  whatever  burthen,  wants 
only  a  commodious  quay.  The  employment  of 
these  ships,  exclusive  of  the  Brazil-trade,  is  parti- 
cularly marked  by  the  same  writer.  For,  he  con- 
tinues, Lisbon  may  be  considered  an  English  fac^ 
tory,  from  thie  number  of  English  resident  here^ 
and  their  influence. 

Long  may  this  influence  (earned,  as  it  has  been, 
by  our  arms  and  industry)  continue,  which  gives 
to  England,  in  the  quarter  least  boasted,  a  sure 
footing  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ! 

From  its  irregularity,  Lisbon  is  incapable  of  much 
beauty  from  art.  General  Dumouriez  very  profes- 
sionally compares  its  appearance  since  the  earth- 
quake to  the  demolition  of  a  fortress  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.  The  only  level  is  that  of  tlic 
Rocio,  on  the  river  side,  which  Count  d'Oeyras  en- 
deavoured to  cover  with  splendid  buildings,  unhap* 
pily  yet  incomplete. 
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It  has  a  considerable  dock-yard,  arsenals,  and    ^^fl^in. 
founderies  for  brass  guns.  F^tl^^^^^ 

The  pure  and  salubrious  air  of  Lisbon  is  too  well  Estremadura. 
known  to  need  description ;  but  it  is  subject  to  vi- 
olent falls  of  rain,  storms,  and  earthquakes.  The 
streets  uneven,  hilly,  and  ill-paved,  are  unclean, 
and  the  conveyances  through  them  bad ;  the  town 
feels  much  the  want  of  eminent  buildings,  for 
which  the  environs,  although  not  wanting  in 
beauty,  do  not  compensate. 

Having  treated  the  capital  thus  particularly,  in 
tracing  a  simple  geographical  progress  through  the 
provinces  of  Portugal,  from  north  to  south,  the 
roads,  whether  post  or  other\V^ise,  demand  to  be 
noticed  here. 

The  roads  of  Portugal  are  worse  than  those  of 
Spain,  either  stony  and  narrow,  a  wide  sandy  track, 
or  ill-paved. 

Every  post-house  keeps  post-horses  in  readiness, 
by  regulation  thirteen,  but  generally  very  indif- 
ferent. Two  are  charged  a  dollar,  or  eight  tes- 
toons,  a  league ;  and  a  pesetta  to  the  postillion. 

The  following  routes  include  the  measured 
roads,  of  whatever  kind,  of  the  most  utility  to  the 
military  reader : 
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CAMPAIGNS  IK  SPAIN  AND  PORTUOAL. 


BOOK  I.. 

CHAP.  Ill* 


Fortugml. 
FritcipalnmMt 


LBAOUfiS. 


lit  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  AbrtmUt, 

To  Sacavem,  F.  B.*    -  -  -  - 

Povoa     --------- 

Alverca     -----  —  - 

Alhandra   .•--•--• 
Villa  Franca  de  Xira  -  -  - 
POTOS  ---------- 

Castenheira  ------- 

Villa  No^  da  Rainha  -  - 

Aeambuja 

Muro  do  Coade  de  Aveiras 
Cartaxo   --------- 

Ponte  Secca  ------- 

Saiitarem  --------- 

As  BaiTocat  -  -  -  -  •  -  - 

Ponte  de  Aveila  -  -  -  -  - 

Ponte  de  AimoDda  •  •  -  - 
Goleeam    -------- 

Cardiga  ..------- 

Tancos    ---• -- 

Rirer  Zeiere,  B.  B. 

Punhcte  -- -- 

Abrantes  --------- 


I.BA6«BI. 


JanqneirA     -------  1 

Raba^ * 1 

FonteCoberta 1 

Alcabedcque    ------  1 

Venda  da  Cego   -----  1 

River  M«id«go  B. 

Coimbn    .-------  1 


»i 


id  RotjTi. 
T^rom  Lubon  to  Coimbn, 


To  Golegam,t  by  lat  R.  -  -  - 
Espraganal  ----.--- 

LanKirona •--- 

Payalvo    —  ------ 

S.  Louren9o     .-.-.- 
Joao  do  Macans  .  -  -  •  - 
Rio  de  Couros  ------ 

Penicha  --------- 

Araeiro  -------  — 

Guta  --•--•---- 

Anciao  --------- 


fldRouTB. 

I 

FnMi  Litkn  to  tS&hmbrm,    ^ 
Route,  vkick,  vt  «jiiter«    h 

To  Castenhein»  bj  lit  K.  •  - 
Carregado  ---...- 
OtU   -----^---- 

Tagarro  --------- 

Venda  da  Aoaa  .  -  •  -  . 
Venda  dePafhofa  -  .  -  - 
Venda  de  Coats  -  -  .  -  • 
CandieinM    ------- 

MidiaAo    -----•-» 

Canrolhos  ------•• 

j       Cbao  da  Feira  ------ 

S.Jorge   -------- 

Batalha    ---•-•«• 

Ldria 

Venda  dot  Machadoa  •  - 
Venda  do  Galego    •  -  -  - 
Bou^  -•.-••--te.. 
Venda  NoTa  ------- 

Pombal    --«.----.. 

Venda  do  Diabo - 

Redinba • 

Condeixa    -------- 

Coimbra  -*.------• 

Rinnr  Mondego  B. 


I 


3 

t 


»i 


•  F.  B.  Flying  Bridge. 
B.  B.  Bridge  of  Boats. 
B.  Bridge. 
F.  Ferry. 

t  The  country  about  Golegam  flat,  and,  in  tfaa  rainy 
passable. 


R.  Route. 
Ponte,  Bridge. 
Venda,  or  Vmk^  a  Foal- 
house. 
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LB  AGUES. 


FfOM  Litb<m  t»  OpoHo- 

To  Coinibra,  by  3d  R.    -  -  - 

FonuM ----. 

Carquejo     -------- 

Mealhada ----- 

Pedreira  --------- 

Avelans  --------- 

Agoada   --------- 

Sardao ----«- 

Pontt'  do  Vouga  -  -  -  -  - 

River  Vouga«  B. 
Albergari»  Velhu  -  -  -  - 
Albergaria  Nova  -  -  -  -  - 
Finhero  da  Beiuposta  -  - 
Oliveira  de  Azeiiiei!>  -  -  - 
6.  Anionio  de  ArriffEUia    - 

Souto  Redoodo 

Crijo 

8.  Antonio  dos  Carvalhos 
Gallega 

River  Douro,  B.  B. 
Oporto    -----      -•- 


S7i 


55i 


K*  B.  By  R.  1st,  as  far  as  Golegam, 
the  distance  to  Oporto  is  only  51^ 
leagues. 

5th  Route. 

From  Litbcn  to  Lanugo, 

To  Coimbra  by  Golegam     -  -      35} 

Sardao ---.'-- 

Ferreiros  -----*--- 

Talhadas     -------- 

Bcmieitas   -------- 

Pontefora 

Santiagguinho  ------ 

Vouzella ---- 

S.  Pedro  do  Sul  - 

Cobertinha     ---*--- 

Alva  -  -  - 

Castro  Dairo  ------- 

Bigonie -- 

Povoa ---- 

Lamego  --------- 

54i 
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. .         CHAP.  TIU 


6tb  RovTx. 


From  Lithon  to  Chava, 

To  Lamego,  by  5th  R.   -  -  - 
River  Douro,  F. 

Pea>  de  Regoa 

5Hinta  Martha    ------ 

Comeira  --------- 

Villa  Real 

Escariz    -------  -- 

Aniczio    --------- 

Villa  Poaca  ------- 

Subroso   --------- 

Villa  Verde  da  Oara    -  - 

Bobeda 

Chaves    ----•-.-- 


7th  Route. 

From  Liihon  to  Bragm, 

To  Oporto  by  Gol^am  •  -  - 
Ponte  de  Le9a  do  Balio  - 
Castelcgio  ----.--. 
Carri9a  .---.-... 
Barca  de  Troa  --...- 
Villa  Nova  da  Fameli^ao 
Santiago  da  Crux  .  .  .  - 
Tebosa  -•---.---. 
Braga -.... 


Portagal. 
Principri 


dvT 


J 


67 


59| 


8th  Route. 
From  Lithon  to  Guimaneni, 

To  Oporto     51} 

Cameiro -.-•--  4 

Ponte  de  Negrelot  -  -  -  -  C 

Guimamens   -------  t 


5H 


9th  Routs. 
From  Litbon  to  Vokn^  do  MMo. 

To  Braga,  by  7th  R. 59} 

Piido 1 
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CAMPAIGNS  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


BOOK  h 

CHAP.  III. 


Portugal.  To  Moure 

Pflacipal  routes  PorteJJa  dc  Cabras  - 


LEAGUES. 


Foute  de  Lima    -  - 

Kiver  Lima,  B. 

Labruje   —  -  •  -  - 

Valen9a  ------ 


1 
1 

ti 

9 
3 


69i 


10th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Valen^a  do  Minbo,  by 
ainotiier  Route. 


To  Braga 

Vao  du  Bico  --.--- 
Pica  dc  Regalados  -  .  •  - 
Porteila  do  A  bade  -  -  -  - 
Polite  de  Barca  -  -  -  -  - 

River  Lima,  B. 
Arcos  de  Valdayes    -  -  - 
Cruz  da  Piniiota  .  ^^  .  .  - 
Porteila  de  Ve«    -  -  -  -  - 

Carvalho . 

erdal  ---------- 

Valen9B  ------*-- 


59i 


69} 


11th  Route. 

From  Litboti  to  Ponte  de  Lima,  by 
BarceUot, 


To  Oporto 

Seiihor  do  Padrao  -  -  -  - 

Aloreira   --------- 

Nove  Irraaos     ------ 

Magdaleiia -  - 

Cazal  de  Pedro 

Ponte  de  Arcos  -  -  -  -  - 

Polite  de  Miilher  Murta  - 
Cafabaya    -------- 

BarcelJos    -------- 

River  Cavcdo,  B. 
Seiihora  de  Porteila    •  -  - 
Senliora  Apparecida  -  -  - 
Porteila  de  S.  Estevao  -  - 
Poute  de 


5lt 
1 
1 

1 


li 
1 

1 
1 
2 
I 


6b 


LIAOVBl. 


iStfa  ROVTB. 


From  Lubon  to  FUU  de  Comde, 


To  Oporto 51i 

Padrao  da  Legoa    -  -  -  -  l 

Moreira  ---------  1 

VendadaVeIha 1 

Azurar  -------  —  .  1 

Cross  the  River  Dave,  B. 

Villa  de  Conde 0 


bSi 


ISth  Routs. 

From  Litbon  to  ViUa  Notm  de 
by  Viunaamd  Cmmkiu 

To  Cazel  de  Pedro»  by  11th  R. 

Rattes  ----- 

Terra  Negri  ------- 

Barca  de  Lago     -  -  -  -  - 

Redemoinhos    - 

Bellinho ----- 

River  Neyvt»  B. 
Viana  ---------- 

Areosa  ---------- 

Lagsrta  --------- 

Camiulia    -------- 

Villa  Nova  de  Cervcini   - 


«i 


eri 


14th  RouTB. 
From  Lisbon  to  Fiom^  l3f  BarcdM. 


To  Barcclos,  by  11th  R. 
PortelU  de  Ladrao     - 
Santiago  dos  Feitos    - 
Palme     ....... 

Ponte  de  Fragoio  •  - 
Alvareiis     -  -  -  -  -   - 

Darqoe   -»-..-- 
Viana  ---•••-- 


60 

1 
1 
1 


I 
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LBAOUB8. 


15th  Routs. 
Pnm  Litbon  to  Amarante,  by  Pe- 

To  Oporto  ---- 51| 

Vendas  Novas  -.-•...  1 

Valongo 1 

Ponte  Ferreira  ------  1 

Balthar  -•«•«. «i...  i 

Paredes  .........  l 

Penafiel 1 

Ucanha   .........  l 

Villa  Mea 1 

Pidre .• 1 

River  Tamega,  B. 

Amaraote   .^..••..  l 

16th  RoVTB. 
From  Litbon  to  Abneida, 

To  Abrantes,  by  Ist  R.  -  -  -  32| 

Villa  de  Rey    ------  •> 

Cardigos  -.---.-•-  2 

Corti9ada    --------  t 

Sobreira  Fermote   -  ;.  .  -  1 

Monte  Gordo    -.----  8 

Saxedas    .....--..  1 

Castello  Braiicd  .•.•-.  3 

Alcains    -..^.....  3 

Lardofa  ---.----.  1 

Atalaya    -  -  -  .  -  -  -  -  .  1 

Quarta  -..-------  1 

Capinho  ---..-.-.  t 

Peraboa  --....--.  1 

Caria - 1 

Belmonte    --..--.-  1 

Guarda    ----.--..  4 

Joa  Bragal     --....-  l 

Vrgeira ..-^  1 

Pinzio  -----.---.  1 

Freixo 1 

Adea  Nova    -------  l 

Almeida*   .-.*..w--  i 

59i 


LEA0UB8.         BOOK   L 
■  CHAP.  III« 

17th  Route.  PortugaL 

From  LiMbon  to  Zibrdra,  by  Idanha     Prtncipml  itmte^ 
Nova, 

To  Abrantes f«{ 

Penascoso  --------  3 

Maipam    -----.---  l 

Vendas  Novai  --.---  t 

Perdigao  ---------  3 

Cem»das    -.------  t 

Castello  Branco  t   -  -  *  -  t 

Idaaha  Nova    .---.-  5 

Zibreira    -*w--...-  5 


iSth  RouTkv . 

From  Litbon  toGuardthbyT%omarmid 
CeUrieo. 


To  Golegam,  by  1st  R.  -  -  - 
Ponte  de  Pedra  •  -  -  -  . 
Val  de  Tancos  ...... 

Guerreira ---. 

Thomar   -..-----. 

Venda  Nova    ------ 

Ceras  ---    ------- 

Pereiros   --.-. 

Caba908  -------.- 

Barqoeiro -- 

Vendas  de  Maria    -  -  -  - 

Espinhal  ------... 

Venda  do  Corvo  -.«.-- 
Fo«  de  Arouce  ------ 

S.  Miguel  de  Poyares   -  - 
PoBte  de  Morcella    -  -  . 
Cortifa    ------.-. 

Moita  -w-w.-i.--- 
Venda  do  Valle    -  -  -  -  - 

Venda  do  Porco  -  -  .  -  - 
Gallizes   --------- 

-Chamusca      .-...-- 
Carago^a    ------.. 

TorKosello  -.-----• 

Maceira  --------- 

Pinhan9oa  -------- 

Vinbo  ---.---.-- 


} 


*  This  is  the  best  route  to  Almeida. 
^  TUs  route  firom  Abr^itM  to  Caitello  Braaoo  ii  not  so  good  at  tfaeibiDier. 
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CAMPAIGNS  IN  SPAIN  AND  PO&TirOAL. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAP.  Ill* 


PoftngAL 


LVA0US8. 


To  Sampavo    -- ^ 

Coitico    ---------  1 

Celonco  ---------  l 

Guardm   -.----..-  3 


KBAGUIS. 


62i 


19th  RouTi. 

From  Lubon  to  Almeida,  by  (klorico 
amd  PinKeU 

to  Celorico,  by  18th  R.    -  -  49  j 

Bara9al    -------..  ] 

Soato  Pircs    -------  3 

FiDhel 1 

Peieiro    ---------  i 

Valrerde    ^ 1 

River  Coa,  B. 

Almeida  --- 1 


90th  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Trancoto, 


To  Celorico   -  - 
Frontelburo 
Tales    -  -  . 
Trancoso    - 


Slst  Route. 
rom  lAtbon  to  Fimu. 

To  Coimbra»  bj  Sd  R.    •  -  - 

Einu -- 

Botao    -------- 

Galhano  --------- 

S.  Antonio  do  Cantaro  -  - 
Freirigo    -    ------- 

Barril 

Ponte  da  OtLb  ------ 

Cazal  de  Maria    -  -  -  -  - 

S.  Joaninbo    ...---- 


57i 


49i 
1 
1 
1 


52^ 


33} 


To  Tondella  • 
SabagOM 
FaU   -  - 
Viieu  -  ■ 


1 
1 
1 
1 


*6| 


fSd  RouTB. 
FnmLidfonto  Moimeniadm 


To Visea -....^     46| 

Careroaes  ---  —  ... 
Pedrosa    -.»•..•.« 
Fontaiobas     ....... 

Lamas    -•.•...... 

Segoet ---..-.   .-- 
Granja  de  PwTa  ..... 

Moimente  da  Btbrn    •  .  • 


Ui 


Fntn 


tSdRovTB. 


r<wTe  <ia  Mmemwh  ^ 


byTarrtd 


To  Celorico,  by  18th  K. 
S.  Maitinho   •  -  .  . 

Raba^ai - 

Marvao    ••--•• 
VUla  Nova  de  Fi 

River  Douro  F. 
Torre  de  Moncorro 
Carvifaes    -  -  r  " 
Mogadouro-  -  -  - 

Vil^  delle  -  -  -  - 

Sindim  ------ 

Miranda  ----- 


s 
t 

3 

S 
t 
4 
f 
3 
S 


t4th  RovTS. 
l^Vtiiii  JLiibon  Co  Bragom/fa^  or 


To  Torre  de  Monoorro 

Portella 

Jonqoierm   •  -  -  «  . 


COi 

t 
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LIAOUVS. 


Santa  Cqip^  -  • 
Trinidade  -  -  - 
«  Borneo  -  -  *  -  - 
Val  bem  feito  - 
Grijo-  -  -  -  •  - 
Val  de  Prados  - 
Quintella  -  -  -  - 
Feraaudes  -  -  - 

Sortes 

Bragan9a    -  -  - 


8 
74i 


f  5th  \RouTi. 
From  LiiboH  to  Torra  Vtdroi^ 

To  Luniiar ...... 

Loires --.... 

Cabefa  de  Montachique  - 
Povoa --.-... 

Emxara  dos  Cavalharos  - 
Cadraceira  -.-.---- 
Torres  Vedrss   ------ 


LIAOtJBf.         BOO^  Ip 

Q^^r^  i»t 


98th  RovTB.  PortngaL 

From  lAiboH to Leiria,by  Porto  de  Ho§, 

To  Santarem*  bj  Ist  K.  -  •  -  13§ 

Tremes  .-.-••----  3 

Abrahao  ---"----•  f 

Porto  deMos --  $ 

Leiiia   ----------  S 


**i 


99th  RovTB. 
From  UtbcntoCaldat  da  Rmnhm, 


To  Torrei  Vedras,  by  95th  B. 

S.Giao- 

Azambajeira  and  Boli^a  • 
Obidos  --------•• 

Caldai 


IS 


96th  RovTB« 
From  lAibon  to  Alenquer,    , 

To  Campo  Grande-  •  -  •  -  •        1 

Bucellai 3} 

NjUenqaer-  --------        3 

~7i 


97th  RouTB. 

FroM  I416011  to  Aiempiir,  by  Coitm- 
heird. 


To  Castenheira.  by  1st  R.  -  - 
Alenqufr-  -------- 


t 


I 


30th  RovTB. 
From  liiboii  to  CaUUn,  &y  CoitefiMra. 

To  Castenheira,  by  1st  R^  -  -  7| 

Moinho  Novo   ------  1 

Otta I 

Cereal 9 

Sancheira    ------.-  9 

Caldas 1 


SistRouTB. 
From  Lkbon  to  Tt^rret  Novoi, 

To  Torres  Vedras,  by  95th  R.  7 

Ramaihal    ...--.--  9 

Martim  Joannes  -----  1 

Qninta  de  D.Dorao  -  -  •  1 

Venda  de  Pia   --,---  1 

Rio  Mayor  --------  1 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAF.  irr« 


Fortnga). 
Principal  roiitet 


LEAOUEt. 

Alcanede-  --------        3 

Torres  Novas  -------        4 

90 

Std  Route, 

FnmLitbmioThfimartlnfTifrretNcmu. 

To  Torres  Novas fO 

Pe  de  Cao 1 

Paialvo-  ---------  % 

Thomar 1 

23 

SSd  KouTi. 

Pnm  Utbm  to  Jhomar,  by  SaHtarcin. 

Tq  Santarean,  by  1st  R.  -  -  -  13} 

Femes  ----------  3 

Zibreira-  --- -  1 

Torres  Novas  -------  i 

Thomar 3 

34th  Routs, 

From  IMon  to  Ehai, 

Tp  AldeaGalega,  by  water   -  3 

Rilras : 2 

Fegoes  --^-------  3 

Veadas  NoTas  ----,-  3 

Silveiras  ---------  t 

Mantemor  Novo  .-.--.  2 

Arrayolos    --------  3 

Venda  do  Duqoe  -----  3 

Estreinos 3 

Alcaravipa 2 

l£lvas    -  -  -  -  r 4 

SO 

35th  Route. 

From  LUbon  to  ViUa  Vifotm, 

To  F^stremos 24 

Villa  Vifosa •  -  «        2} 


il  LIAOUBS, 


36tb  Routs. 

From  Uahon  to  Portakgre. 

To  Estremos,  by  34th  R.    -  -      24 
Monforte-  --------        4 

Portalegfe  --------        4 


32 


37thRouTB. 

From  LuboH  to  PortaLegre,  fty 

To  Arrayolos,  by  34th  R.   -  -  18 

Yimieiro  ---------  2 

Soiusel  -«--ii>----  3 

Fronteiia 2 

Fortalegre  -p -  5 

30 

38th  Route. 
From  LUbon  to  Sagrei^ 

To  Moita,  by  water  -----  3 

Falmella r  -  % 

Sotaval,orSt.Ubes-  -  -  -  1 

Comporta 3 

Melides   -,-------  6 

Santiago  de  Cacem  -  -  -  -  3} 

Sines-  ^---------  4 

8. Giraldo    --------  1 

ViUa  Nova  de  MU  Footes  -  1  { 

River  Mira,  F. 

Serdao  -------..--  4 

De  Seize •  4 

Aljesur  ----------  2 

Carapateira 2 

Sagres  ----------  6 


39th  Route. 

FVom  Lisbon  to  Lagot. 

To  Aljesur,  by  38th  R.  -  - 
BemsalHm  ------- 

Lagos --• 


42 


33 

4 
1 

40 
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LIA0UB8. 


40th  RouTB. 

From  LUhon  to  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao 
and  SUva, 

To  Lagos  -••-......  40 

Alvor -  1 

Villa  Nova  de  Portimao  -  1 

Silves t 

44 


4l8t  KOUTX. 

Prom  Litbon  to  AUmfeira,  by  SUon. 

To  Silves 44 

Albufeira-  ........        2 

46 


4Sd  RouTB. 

From  I416011  to  Altufeira,  6y  Alcacer 
doSoL 

To  Moita,  by  water  .....  s 

Palhota S 

Agoasde  Moira    .....  S 

Pairoa f 

Alberges 1 

Alcacer  do  Sal  -.---.  l 

ValdeGuisio-  -.----  1 

Nisa 2 

Bairros-     -.. .  3 

Alvalade S 

S.  Martinho -  5 

S.Marcos    --------  6 

S.  Bartholoroeu  de    Mes- 

sines 3 

Albufeira-  -..--...  $ 

59 


43dRouTB. 

From  Lisbon  to  Louie, 

To  Alcacer  do  Sal  .....  •      12 

Porto  del  Rei 2 

QiUDta  de  D.  Rodrigo   -  -        2 


L  B  A  O  V  B  8.         B  0^*K'  I. 


OB4F.  III.' 


Fi£ueira  dos  CaralleiroB  •  S     PortmnL 

Ajj"»trel- 4     p       *.„.^,^ 

Almodovar .-  6     Ffmcipw  rWMBi' 

Corte  Figueira  ------  S 

Louie    -------...  6 


38 


44th  RouTB. 

From  Lis6on  to  Fan. 

To  Aljustrel <-*  22 

Castro  Verde  .......  3 

Sambrana    ........  3I 

Ameixaal  .........  3* 

S.  Bras 5 

Faro 2 

45th  RouTB. 

FromTJtbon  toCattro  Marim,  by  Tamra. 

To  Aljustrel,  4Sd  R. 22 

Entiadas     ........  f 

S.  Marcos   ..-....•  2 

S.  Sebastiao    .......  3 

Azambujal .....  5 

Tavira  --.-•-.--.  7 

Castro  Marim    ......  4 

46 


46th  RouTX, 

From  Litbon  to  Meu^ana, 

To  Alralade,  by  42d  R.  .  -  -      20 
Messejana  ........        % 

n 

47th  RouTB..  t 


Frxffn  Li^on  to  Qu^riane^    '*i 

To  Moita 

PahnelU 

Setuva),  or  St  Ubes   ... 


3 

9 
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FortugaL 
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LEAGUES. 


Comporta 3 

Grandola-  --------  6 

Alvalade  ---------  5 

Oariqae  ---•---•-  5 

25 


48th  Route. 

From  Lkban  to  Odtmira, 

To  Santiago  de  Cacem,  b^  S8th 

R. 17 

Sercal 4 

Odemira  --«--..-•  5 


26 


49di  Route, 

FnmUtbon  to  B^'o. 

To  Moita,  by  water  -----  3 

Palhota 2 

Agoas  de  Moira   -----  3 

Porto  Canralho-  -----  2 

Rio  Moiiinho    ------  2 

Torrao 3 

Alfuudae-  --------  4 

Beja 3 


22 


50th  Route. 

Fnm  Lkb&n  to  B^m;  better  far  Cmr^ 
riegeiihan  the  firmer. 

To  Montemor  Novo,  by  34th 

R. 15 

S.  Brai 4 

Viana 2 

Alnto 1 

Beja 5 


LBAOVM* 
51lt  BOVTB* 

From  Imhtm  to  Emrm» 
To  Montemor  Novo,  by  34A 

R. •       IS 

Palatini f| 

Evora ---        tf 


52d  Route. 
From  LUbomto  Mtmm* 


To  Evora  -  - 
Vendinha- 
Reguengo 
Moorao   • 


5 

1 


53dRovTi. 

JVvai  IjUben  i§Stff&m  ■ 

To  Viana ft 

Agoa  de  FeUei   •  •  •  •  • 

Vnia  Roiya 

Cuba -.-.-- 

Vidigaeira  -        -  -  -  -  - 

Serpa    --•---•••• 


54th  RorTB. 
¥\nm  LUboti  U  M^ 
To  Yimieiro  --------- 


Avii 


M 


56th  Route. 

JVvR  liiiM  toPvMe. 

To  Tonei'Vedni,  faj  iS&R. 
Loorinha  ----••-•- 
Penicbe  «•••••••* 


f 
S 
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LVAOUES. 


57th  RouTB. 

From  Lisbon  to  Braganta  No9a,  or 
Aveiro* 


To  Lciria,  by  «8th  K. ^ 

Machados    -...-.-«. 

Crespos -- 

Almagreira  ........ 

Casas  Velhas -  - 

Villa  Nova  dc  An9ot  -  -  - 

Fermozeihe -  -  -  - 

Percira  .--------- 

River  Mondego  F. 
Temtogal-  -------- 

Villa  Nova 

Cantanhede - 

Camarneira    ------- 

Mamarosa-  -  —  -...- 

Palhaca .- 

Salgueiro    ---»---- 

Esgueira  --------- 

Aveiro  --------i- 


24i 
1 
3 

2 


i 
4fi 


58th  RovTE. 

From  Litbon  to  Cooiliao* 

To  Capinho,b^  16lhR.    .-  -  - 
Covilhao  --------- 


46^ 


49i 


59th  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  St.  Joao  de  Pesqueira^ 


To  Moimenta  d«    Beira    by 

f2d  R. 

Guideiros    -------- 

Perades   —  ------- 

Trovoens  --------- 

S.  Joao  de  Pesqaeira  •  •  - 


53i 
1 
1 
1 
5 

$9{ 


60th  Route. 

From  Lubon  to  MirandeUa, 

To  S.  Joao  de  Pesqueiiit  -  -  t      59| 
River  Doaro  F. 
VUlaFloc  ,,,,,.*.        5 


LBAOUBl. 


BOOKL 

.^RAf » til- 


Meirelles  - 
Freschas  - 
Mirandella 


1     Portugal 

1     VvKD^^tfmlm 


« 


6l8t  ROVTB. 

From  &aitar€m  to  Pmch^' 

To  Pero  Filho 

Malaqueija  ...-.--• 
Escuca  ---------- 

Rio  Mayor  -------- 

Mata  de  Albergaria  -  -  -  - 

Fanadia ---- 

Caldas  ------  --r- 

Fouradouro-  ------- 

Alooguia  --------- 

Pcniche   --------- 


J 


6%d  Route. 
Ltiria  to  Abranta,  by  Jhomdr* 


To  Seite  Rios  -  - 
Homem  Morto 
Aideade  Cms 
AJcoxete  -  -  - 
Val  de  Ovot  - 
Thoniar  -  -  -  - 
S.  Pedro  -  -  - 
Martinchel  -  - 

Amoreira 

Abranlef  -  «  - 


10 


53d  Rovry. 
Ehas  to  AbnfiU9, 


To  Estremoz-  -  - 
Cano  -  -  -  -  - 
Ervedai  -  -  - 
Benevilla  -  -  - 
Ponte  de  Scir  - 
Villa  de  Azedo- 
Abrantof  ?  ^  • 


6 

S 

3 

3 
S. 

It 
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^4th  Routs. 
Ovarda  to  Viscu, 


To  Celorico 
Figueiro 
Fomos  ' 
Chaos  - 
Qaintela 
Tagilde  - 
Vijcu-  - 


65th  Routs. 

FnfiH  Almeida  to  Onmbra,  by  Viseu, 

To  Pinhel 3 

Trances* -  6 

Fominhos    - -  4 

Viseu 5 

ScUsugoza t 

Criz 4 

Galhano 4 

Coimbra  ---------  3 

31 


66th  Route. 

From  Abneida  to  Coimbra,  by  Ouarda. 

To  Guarda,  by  16th  R.  -  •  -  -  6 

Celorico 3 

Sampayo  -----*---  3 

Maceira 3 

Galizes  ----- 3 

Venda  da  Scrra    -----  3 

S.  Andrede  de  Poyares  -  -  3 

Coimbra 3 

«7 


67th  RouTs« 
Abneida  to  Oporto, 


To  Pinhel 
'   Cerejo 


3 

S 


LBAOUIt. 


Mordrinhas   -------  t 

Agmarda  Beira  ------  9 

Mointtnt*  de  Bcbm-  -  -  -  9 

Coutim  ----------  1 

Gojim   ----------  % 

VUla  Seca t 

Galafietta « 

River  DooroF. 

ViUa  Real » 

Campeao  ---------  9 

OTelha t 

Amarante-  '-----  —  1 

Oporto,  by  15th  R. • 


68th  RouTB. 

Oporto  to  Chava, 

To  Braga,  by  7th  R.  -  -  - 
Carvalho  D'Este  -  •  • 
Pinheiro  ------- 

Pardieirot   ------- 

Penedo  -------- 

Salamonde  ------ 

Roivaet    -------< 

Campos    -------- 

Venda  Nova  -----< 

Venda  da  Setrm    -  «  •  • 
Altaras  --------- 

CarTalhelloa   -  -  .  -  . 
Boticas-  -------. 

Casas  NoTas  ••.-.. 
Charea 


69th  BovTi. 
f  row  Abneidm  to  Amink 

To  Viieu,  by  65th  R 

Crux  Alta 

S.  Miguel  de  Onteiro  -  -  - 

PorteOa 

Monteao    -----•-• 

Ufffueira   -------- 

Cabeca  de  Cao  ------ 

Feneires    -------- 

AnncadB  .----•-• 
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LXA0US8. 


Palhofft 


T     -> 


1 

2 


29 


TOfhRouTB. 

Liiban  to  Figudra, 

To  Lciria,  by  tatb  R.  -  -  - 
Levoot  -------- 

Figueira-  -  -  -  -  ^  -  - 


«4i 
6 
1 


ritt  Rqvts. 

From  Utbon  to  Madrid,  by  Eha$,  the 
Pott-Road, 


To  Elvas,  by  34th  R. 

River  Caya. 

River  Guadiana  B. 
Badajos -- 

Rive?  Guadiana  B. 
Mcrida    --------- 

Meajades  —  ------ 

Truxillo  -  -  -  r  -  -  -  T  - 

Rio  del  Monte  B. 

Jariecego "'."' 

Casas  del  Puerto  de  Mira- 
bete    -  — -- 

River  Tagus. 
Bridge  of  Almaraz  destroyed 

Almaraz 

Naval  Moral    - 

Cal9ada  de  Oropesa  -  -  - 
Venta  Peralvanegas  -  -  - 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna    -  - 

River  Alberche  B. 
Venta  de  Alberche  -  -  -  - 

Ei  Bravo     -rr 

Santa  Olalla  -  -  - 

Magueda  --r»--T- 
San  Silvestre  -  -----  ^ 

Lh  V^enta  del  Gallo   -  -  - 
Venta  de  Retemosa    -  -  - 
CasaRobios-  ------ 

£l  Alamo  -.--.--. 

River  Gaadarrama  B. 
Arroyo  Molinos  -  -  —  - 
Mostoles  -....-•- 


SO 


10 
6 

«4 

2 


^ 

2 

4 
4 
4 

1 

«4 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

S 
1 


LXAOUBS        BOOK  L 


CRAP.  in. 


Alcorcon  - 

Ventai  de  Alcorcon 
Madrid  -  -  -  - 


1     Portugal. 

1 

1     Principal  loataf 

96 


ftd   ROCTTI. 


From  Litbon  to  Madrid,  iy  ZUtrehra, 


To  Zibreira,  by  17th  R.    -  -  , 
Sarsa,  or  Zarze  de  Alcantara 

Canaveral -- 

Torrejonsillo     -  .  .  .  — 

Rio  Lobos 

Malpartida    - 

Venta  de  la  Basagona    - . « 

Casa  Tejada r  -  -  - 

Naval  Moral    - 

Madrid,  by  n»t  R. 


4 

4 

4 
3 
4 
3 
30% 


T8d  RouTB. 

JVom  Almeida  to  Braganfo, 

To  Villa  Torpim 

Almagro     -------- 

Aimandra  -.-.-.«. 
Castel  Melhor  -  -  -  •  -  - 

River  CoaF. 
Villa  Nova  de  Foscoa   -  « 
Pochinho    -.--.-.- 

River  Douro  F. 
Torre  de  Moncorvo    -  -  - 
BragaD9i^  by  24th  R.    -  * 


2 

:t 

1 

14 
24 


74th  RouTB. 

Frtfm  Oporto  to  BraganfA, 

To  Amarante,  by  15th  R.   -  - 

Ovelha 

Campcam-  ----.--. 

ViUa  Real 

AlWtes  ...--..-.- 
Paradade 


10 
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Portugal. 
Frincipftl  nnitet 


LSAOVBS. 


I.SAOVII. 


Villa  Verde 

Cadaval    --------- 

Mur^a   ---------- 

Franco ---- 

Lamas  de  Ovelhao  -  -   -  - 

Pa908 --.- 

Mirandella --- 

CarvaJbues -- 

Lamafl  de  Catralki    «  •  -  - 

Alia 

Fodence  --------- 

Quintela  --------- 

Val  de  Mogeiia    -  -  -  -  - 

Sortes 

Braganpa    -------- 


77th  RovTB. 


From  LuboH  to  Monaerm, 


ToEvora,  by  51  at  R. 
Verdinha  -  -  -  - 
Albardao  -  •  •  » 
liooaenM 


fO 
S 
1 
3 


24 


TBUi  RovTx. 


From  LtfboR  to  Pmhd,  by  Abmtli^ 


TSthRourt. 

JEWm  Oporto  to  Ckava,  hy  Amarante, 

To  Amarante  ---------  10 

River  Tamega  B. 

Villa  Real 3 

Bscariz  ----------  Ij 

Amezio  ----------  l^ 

Villa  Pouca 1 

Sobroso ij 

Villa  Verde  da  Dura 1 

Bobeda  1 

Chaves  ----------  1 


76th  RouTB. 

Ftwn  Oporto  to  Chavetj  htf  Guimaraem 
and  tJio  Ponte  dt  Caves, 

To  Guimaruens,  by  8th  R.  -  -  8 

Faffc 2 

Arcos 3 

Caves —  ^ 

Ponte  de  Caves,  or  bridge 

over  the  Tamega  -  -  -  -  ^ 

Villa  Pouca ---  4 

Chaves,  by  75th  IL 5 

S3 


To  Almeida*  hj  a«th  R.  •> 
River  Coa  B. 

ValVdtfnlio 

Pereiro  ----.---- 
Pinhel 


59i 

I 

1 
1 


79t]l  Ro  VTB. 

FromlMhomtoPuJiO^hg 

To  Celorico,  by  18th  R.  -  -  -  49} 

Bara^al     —  -  —  ....  i 

Souto  Piret  —  ......  5 

Fmhel 1 

"mi 


80th 

From  AmuirttH^  to  fisnMML  (v 

To  Celorico  de  Basto  —  ...  1 

Cabeceiras  de  Baato    -  -  .  | 

Basto  -----•--...  \l 

Ruivaes    -•-•-•••.  | 


I 


MILITARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PEWIVSULA, 


SS7 


LIAGUB8. 


8l8t  Route. 
From  Lubon  to  Cinira, 

To  Bemfica 1 

Quelus  ----------        1 

Ciiitra 3 


82d  Routs. 

Frupn  Ifithon  to  Mq/ra, 

To  Bemfica ---  ] 

Bellas 1 

Cheleiros  ---------  j 

Mafra*  --•.- i 


•  Or  by  CiQtra,  7. 

8dd  Route. 
From  Oporto  to  AbrmUs, 

To  Coimbnf,  by  4th  R.  -  -  -  -  18 

S.  Jorse t 

Rabofal    ---. -.  $ 

Anciao .....  ^ 

Alvazayare 3 

Ceras  ---.-......  f 

Thenar-  ----....-  ^ 

S.  Pedro 1    I 


LBAOUBt.         BOOK  L 
■  CBAF.  til. 


River  Zesere  F. 
Martinchel  -------- 

AbriQlei  ------.-- 


i  FortagaL 


Fzinoipdl  nwlBl 


55i 


84th  Route. 

From  Oporto  to  Zamora  in  Spam,  by 
MirandtUa  mtd  SBranda, 

To  MirandeUa,  by  74th  R.  -  -  S5 

Samadella   --------  % 

jQkrap«tos- 1 

CasteUoens  -^------  1 

Limoenj 1 

Castro  Ropar  -------  1 

Izeda 1 

Ponte  de  Iceda  ------  1 

River  Sabor  B. 

Santo  OJhao  -------  1 

Cassao  --.---.--.  } 

ViiDioso    ---------  1 

Cassarelhas ..---.-.  1 

Genixio  ----------  1 

Miranda   -.-s-----  1 

Paradeilas-  --------  t 

Castro  (in  Spain)  .  -  -  .  .  1§ 

Fonfrio  - 1 

VermUIo f 

Vidimala  ---------  1 

,  VilJa  Nueva 1 

San  Pedro  de  la  Nave   -  -  I 

Campillo { 

Zamora  --..-..-.-  4 


Distances  from  Tovm%  in  Portugal  to  some  ofthtprinci- 

pal  Tofoms  in  Spain. 


From  IJtbon 

To  C»di«,  by  &vilU 77^ 

Cartagetia,  by  Sevilla  and 

Mi^rcia -  135} 

Onnada,  by  SeviiU-  •  •  -  91| 


GibraltaTt  by  SevilU  an4 
Malaga-  -•-•.«..- 

Malaga,  by  Sevilla  -  ••  -  -  ^ 
Rondia,  by  Sevilla-  -  -  •  -  f 
Tarifii,  by  Gi;>ratear    ^--      9 
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Murcia,  by  Elvas 130 

he  villa,  by  Scrpa  -----  6& 

Tarrazoo 13ft 

Cascante 140J 

Alicante,  by  Murcia    -  -  -  13 

Burgos,  by  Madrid  -  -  -  -  137 

Vitoria 159 

Bilboa 165 


n 


Prmn  Opofio 

Tb  Santiago,  in  Gallcia,  by  Va- 

lenca  do  Minho 

Coruna,  by  Santiago   -  -  * 

Betanzos -^.- 

Ferrol - 

Orensc,  by  Chaves  -  -  -  - 


37i 

481 

46, 

52i; 

36 


To  Coria 24 

Ciudad  Rodrigo 41 

Salamanca   --------  58 

Valladolid 87 

Bargos  ----- 96 

ditto,  by  Salamanca    -  -  -  109 

Barcelona    ---.-•...  168 

Cadiz 63 

Sevilla 37 

Valencia 113 


LSAOVBl. 


bvicdo lis 

Jaen   -----------      86 

Granada    -  —  ------      70 

Flacencia  ---------  St 

Toledo,  by  Talavera  de  la 

Reyna  ---------  59 

Cordova   ---------  45 

Zaragoza  --------a  117 

Pamplona    --------  1C5 

Leon,  by  Salamancm  -  -  -      86§ 
Zamora  ----------       75 

To  Madrid,  by  Ciodad  RodriiEO      59 
Salamanca,  by  ditto    -  -  - 
Zamora,  by  ditto   -----       50 

Astorga,  by  ditto  -  -  -  -  »  Ji 
Leon,  by  ditto    -----  ^ 
Oviedo,  by  Leoo  -  -  -  -  - 

Valladolid 44 

Burgos  ----------       66 

Vitoria  ----------       87{ 

Toledo,  by  Placencia  -  -  -      56 
Bayona,  in  France,  by  Bur- 
gos -----------  ISO 

Bayona,   by   Bfadrid  ud 

Pamplona   .  ^  .  .  .  .  •  1S6 

Paris,  by  Buigot  and  Baj- 
ona    -------•-• 


BcUem. 


Lisbon,  besides,  contains  objects  worthy  of  no- 
tice, but  not  of  present  utility  equal  to  the  space 
required  in  describing  them  ;  of  these  is  the  aque- 
duct of  Alcantara,  described  hereafter. 

Bellem,  (Bethleni,)  the  residence  of  the  king^ 
three  miles  from  Lisbon,  founded  by  Emanuel  in 
honour  of  the  nativity,  has  a  good  natural  mu- 
seum, and  pretty  perfect  remains  of  a  Moorish 
tower,  known  by  its  name,  which  projects  into 
the  jiver  for  its  defence,  and,  from  its  summit^ 


MILITARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA*  S5S> 

yields  a  delightful  view  of   the  city  and  river.    *^^^^^J; 
The  monastery  of  St.  Jeronimo  contains,  among  the  j^^J^"^^*^- 
sepulchres  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family,  that  of  Estxtimadiinu  • 
Catharine,  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  the 
sister  of  Alphonso  VI.  of  Portugal. 

The   corregedoria    of   Torres  Vedras  contains  Tones  Vediw. 
eighteen  towns  and  forty  thousand  people;  and 
its  chief  town  is  supposed,  not  without  reason,  by 
Dumouriez,    to    have    been   antiently  a  Ronvan 
Prasidium,  Turr^s  Veteres. 

That  of  Alenquer  comprises  eight  burghs  and  Aienqueiw 
twenty-eight  thousand  people.    The  town,  built  by 
the  Alani,  forms  an  excellent  fort  for  a  corps  of 
troops,  to  awe  or  defend  Lisbon. 

Leyria  has  an  episcopal  city,    21   towns,    and  ^y^ 
60,000  inhabitants.     The  city,    standing  in  the 
plain  between  the  Lis  and  the  Lena,  has  a  strong 
old  castle. 

Thomar   corregedoria  contains    19   towns  and  Thomw. 
40,000  inhabitants,  A^ith  a  diief  town  built  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  order  of  Christ  by  king  Dyonisius  and  Pope 
John  XXII. 

Abrantes,  whose  corregedoria  has  but  two  burghs  Abwntw. 
and  12,000  souls,  was  a  municipium  of  the  Ro-9 
mans  as  early  as  Augustus,  and  erected  by  John  V. 
into  a  marquisate :  Dumouriez  considers  it  the  key 
of  the  Tagus.     It  is  a  place  capable  of.  great 


m 


960 

Boor  t 

QHA^.  III. 

Portugal. 
Estremadnnu 


OureiB. 


Santarem. 
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strength,  standing  on  an  eminence  of  difficult  aft- 
centy  and  nearly  surrounded  by  old  walla.  It 
faces,  and  is  flanked  on  the  left  by,  a  mountam- 
ous  country,  with  the  Tagus  on  its  rights  And  the 
Lezere  in  the  rear. 

Ourem  ouvidoria  is  a  sort  of  regal  txmntry,  ixrith 
seven  burghs  and  10,000  people.  The  town  is  ob 
an  eminence. 

Santarem  has  15  towns  and  50,000  sonia* 

The  town  (the  Scalabis  and  Presidium  Julmm, 
of  the  Romans)  forms  a  crescent  on  tibe  Tagiis,  six- 
teen  leagues  from  Lisbon,  overlooking  a  fine  plaia, 
through  which  that  noble  river  winds  in  great 
beauty,  though  sometimes  not  without  layiag  a 
part  of  it  under  water.  The  walls  of  Santaitm 
are  antient,  with  six  gates,  and  an  old  citadd^  fa 
which  Alphonso  VI.  added  a  horn-work^  of  fitde 
worth,  without  curtain  or  out-works. 

The  Moors  often  failed  in  besieging  it^  and  the 
plains  have  been  the  scene  of  many  victoriea  ever 
them. 

It  is  rich,  and  has  been  a  princely  reaidena^ 
contains  between  two  and  three  thouMnd  hooaes 
and  eleven  convents ;  with  a  chapter  of  tlie  order 
of  Ava. 

No  description  of  the  country  of  Setuvai  is 
superior  to  the  following,  at  the  Cioie  oi  Dumoii- 
riez's  tour. 
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It  contains  three  jurisdictions;  the  corregedoria     ^hap^ii^ 
of  Almeida,  the  ouvidoria  of  Setuval,  appertaining  p^JJJ^|J[^^' 
to  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  and  the  ouvidoria  of  Estrcmaduri. 
Azeitao  which  belonged  to  the  house  Aveiro ;  there 
ace  in  it  twenty  towns  and  20,000  souls. 

Setuval,  which  our  sailors  nave  corrupted  to  setuvtu 
St*  Ubes,  was  founded  by  Alphonso,  first  king  of 
Portugal,  nearly  opposite  the  scite  of  Caetobriga,  a 
Roman  colony,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Caldao,  where  they  stationed  their  fleet:  the 
place  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Troya; 
it  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Tagus. 

Setuval  exports  a  great  deal  of  salt,  oil,  oranges^ 
and  wine  of  excellent  quality,  the  greatest  part'  of 
which  goes  to  England.  The  town  is  well  buill^ 
environed  with  antient  walls  and  massive  towers, 
but  from  the  increase  of  population  a  second 
town  has  been  formed,  beyond  this  inclosure,  and 
this  has  been  fortified,  after  the  modem  manner, 
by  John  IV.  with  eleven  bastions,  two  demi-bas-' 
tions,  a  horn-work,  a  fort  with  four  bastions,  and 
another  in  a  pentagon  form. 

The  place  is  commanded  by  the  castle  of  St. 
Philip,  erected  by  Philip  III,  of  Spain;  in  it  is  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery  and  a  fine  cistern.  On 
the  shore,  about  a  mile  off,  is  the  tower  of  Outad, 
a  light-house  joined  to  a  small  redoubt,  called  As 
Veeras.  There  are  1100  inhabitants,  many  of 
them  in  affluent  circumstances.    Its  red  vrine  is 
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BOOK  I.     equal  in  repute  to  that  of  Oporto,  and  its  musca* 
v-^-^v^^^  dine  wine  is  most  excellent 

EBtrcniadura.         Xhc  Portugucsc  Estrcmadura  (according  to  Du- 

mouriez)    ous:ht,    in   all   wars,    to   be   a   pnmaiy 

Military  obser-  /  O      ^  ir  -r 

▼aliens  of  Du-  object  with  the  Spaniards.     This  fertile  province 

mouriez  on  tliis         "^  *  •    •  /• 

pTOTince.          can   supply   an  abundance   of  provisions   Ibr  an 

army  that  would  die  of  hunger  in  any  other  part 
of  Portugal.     The  Tagus  facilitates  the   carriage 
of  stores  and  ammunition  to  Lisbon^  which  is  the 
point  whither  Spain  must  tend  when  she  means  tQ 
make   peace   to  indemnify  herself  for  her   losses 
by  sea,  and  treat  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  her 
most  inveterate  foes.     Her  own  weakness  even, 
and    the    fear  of   not  succeeding  in  the  other 
points  of  attack,  ought  to  spirit  her  up  to   a  vi- 
gourous  assault  on  this  quarter ;  this  plan  of  war- 
fare must  be  rapid,  without  baggage  and  witboat 
sieges. — The  event  of  a  battle  is  doubly  hazard- 
ous for  the  enemy ;  contributions  in  kind   would 
feed  the  army,  and  those  imposed  in  specie  upon 
Lisbon    would   defray   the  expense  of  the  cam- 
paign ;    but   the    attack  must    be    resolute  and 
steady,  the  country  well  explored,  and  the  manoeu- 
vres executed  with  decision  and  promptitude. 

This  province,  however,  is  susceptible  of  a 
strong  defence,  by  reason  of  its  great  unevenneas 
of  surface,  and  of  the  multitude  of  good  positifMM 
that  may  be  taken  to  protect  the  capital. 
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Velha  and  Abrantes  are  known  to  be  important    ^^^^,^,J; 
posts,   but    the  Portuguese  have  never  yet  at-  ^^IJJ^^J^"*^; 
tempted  a  stand  there.      The  plain  of  Santorem  ^^atm^dun.  ■, 
and  the  heights  of  Alenquer  may  be  occupied  to 
great  advantage  as  a  means  of  defence,  and  the 
campaign  may  be  rendered  bloody  and  indecisive 
by  desultory  engagements ;  even  the  metropolis, 
though  an  open  place,  may  be  defended  inch  by 
inch  if  the  Portuguese  be  resolute,   and  its  con- 
quest may  become  a  work  of  bloodshed  and  diffi- 
culty. 

Alentejo  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  by  Aientqjk 
eighty  wide,  bordering  northward  on  Portugal^ 
Estremadura,  and  Biera,  eastward  on  Spanish 
Estremadura,  to  the  south  on  Algarve,  and  west- 
ward on  part  of  Portuguese  Estremadura  and 
the  Atlantic.  Its  soil  various,  and  in  extremes 
either  of  fhiitfulness  or  arid  sandyness.  llie  cli- 
mate unhealthy,  from  the  want  of  springs  and 
rivers.  It  yields  great  quantities  of  com,  wine^ 
lemons,  citrons,  and  oranges;  it  has  quarries  of 
fine  stone  and  the  various  rich  marbles,  white, 
green,  and  red,  of  Estremoz,  Borba,  Villa,  Vi- 
tposa,  Setuval,  and  Arabida ;  and  the  clays  of  Mor« 
temer  o  Novo  and  Estremoz,  which  furnish  their 
potteries.  ! 

This  province,  the  constant  theatre  of  Spanish 
invasion,  is  covered  with  fortified  places. 
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Efon. 


Xitremoi* 


c^A^^Hi^  '  It  «  divided  into  eight  jurisdicticMM,  coBUhibig 
^^J^^J]"^^  four  cities,  upwards  of  one  hundred  boroughs^  «nd 
Hk  pforiiteet.  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  thcHisaad  inhabi- 

tants. 

The  corregedoria  of  Evora  has  one  <:ity  and 
twelve  burghs.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquitji 
the  residence  of  Viriatus  and  Seutonius,  to  whon 
it  owes  its  celebrated  aqueducts  (Agoa  de  Pratm) 
and  the  towers  of  its  walls.  The  batchers  shaah 
bles,  in  the  progress  of  changeful  tiiney  have  stood 
on  the  colonnade  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  John  IIL  fot 
the  security  of  his  residence,  strengthened  it  widi 
modem  fortifications.  It  b  surrounded  with  twehe 
bastions  and  two  demi-bastions,  with  a  aqpiaie  fort 
of  four  bastions  and  four  ravelins,  thiough  iriad 
passes  the  aqueduct  of  Lectorius* 

The  city  was  taken  and  retaken  between  Jnaa 
of  Austria  and  the  Portuguese. 

Estremoz,  a  pretty  town,  in  a  fertile  countiy,  b 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

It  has  much  pomp  of  fortification,  with  it  slrndd 
seem  little  utility.  It  is  surrounded  by  tea  bas- 
tions, three  demi-bastions,  several  raveling  and  a 
covered  way.  The  castle,  winch  is  aadent^ 
strengthened  by  four  mexlem  bastions  and 
demi-bastions,  fiut  it  is  oommanded  on  the  idatl 
by  a  hill,  on  which  is  the  square  fort  of  St  Jotepi^ 
with  four  bastions  and  a  ravelin^  covcf^d  tgr  a 
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teoaille  towards  the  country.    Tothenortli,  at  a    ???" 

J  '  CB4P*  ttt> 

ooiisiderafale  distanoe,  howcvct,  is  another  he^ht  ^^^^i^^ 
defended  by  the  redoubt  tof  Sal  Barbara.  The  pro^focci. 

Still  £streino2  is  incapaUe  of  defence,  from  the 
decayed  state  of  its  iU-<mistructed  fortifications. 

Beja,  (the  Fax  Julia  of  Caesar,)  whose  ouiredo*  Bejt. 
ria  comprises  also  three  burghs,  is  situated  about 
three  leagues,  from  Evoim,  and  one  from  the  Gua* 
diana,  in  a  charming  country. 

The  fortifications  of  Moura,  scarcely  a  nule  MmoK 
fixxn  the  Guadiana,  were  ruined  in  the  war  of  tlie 
Spanish  succession. 

Ourique,  the  seat  of  the  ouvidoria  of  Campodo  campodo  Oi- 
Ourkioe,  is  fiunous  for  the  victory  of  Alphonso  "?^^ 
over  the  Moors.    It  belongs  to  the  order*  of  St 
Jago« 

That  of  Villa  V«^osa,  containing  twelve  burghs,.  muvifOM. 
belong  to  the  house  of  Bragao4^ 

The  town,  indifferently  fortified,  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  six  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Eivas,  famous  for  a  ccmsiderable  battle  of 
the  duke  of  Schomberg,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

Its  palace  is  fine,  and  the  park  well  stocked  with 
deer. 

'  £lva8,  which  owes  its  <Nrigin  to  the  Gauls,  snd  u^*** 
whose  corregedoria  contains  an  episcopal  dty  and 
six  burghs,  is  five  leagues  westward  of  theJSpanisb 
city  of  Badajos. 
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^cnH^iu  ^**  frontier  is  elevated,  yet  commanded  by  8^ 
^^JJ^^^I^*^^  vera!  heights^  the  two  of  which  next  the  town  are 
The  prof mcefc  fortified.  Its  own  fortificatioDS  are  not  extensive  j 
four  royal  bastions,  the  same  number  of  demi-bas- 
tions, and  a  redan.  On  the  south  is  Fort  la  lipple^ 
begun  by  the  famous  general  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name,  but  which  are  of  themselves  ill-caka- 
lated  to  defend  the  place,  and  require  a  strong  gap* 
rison. 

It  has  a  beautiiul  and  expensive  aqueducL 
ourenft.  Olivenipa,  seven  miles  from  the  Guadiana,  on 

the  left  side,  is  opulent  and  pleasant^  particularly 
the  castle. 
Cwnpo  Major.       Campo  Mayor,  opposed  to  the  Spanish  cities  of 
Albuquerque  and  Badajos,  is  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  province.     Count  Schombeigfs 
fortification  of  this  place  was  much  injured  by  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine. 
Portdfgrt.  The  corregedoria  of  Portalegre  has  an  episcopil 

city  and  twelve  boroughs. 

Its  city,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  fifteen  miles  from 

the  Spanish  frontier,  has  antient  fortifications^  but 

incapable  of  defence.     It  contains  6000  inhabi* 

tants. 

Ammchct.  Arrouches,  founded  by  the  antient  kings  of  Poiu 

tugal,  between  Portelegre  and  Campo  Mayor,  and 
at  equal  distance  from  both,  is  fortified  in  the  an« 
tient  manner. 
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Crato,  whose  ouvidoria  contains  twelve  burghs,     book  i. 

'  *-'  •  CHAP.  III. 

is  inclosed  with  walls.     It  belongs  to  a  priory  of  ^"*^^X*^*^ 
the  order  of  Malta.  Tiie  piovinoet. 

That  of  Avis  has  seventeen  burghs.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  also  surrounded  by  antient  walls,  and 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Its  terri- 
tory extends  several  leagues,  and  belongs  to  the 
order  of  the  same  name»  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
place. 

Alemtejo  (says  Dumouriez)  has  been  the  per-  Miutmry  w- 
petual  theatre  of  triumph  to  the  Portuguese,  and  promce. 
defeat  to  the  Spaniards ;  nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise.  The  Spaniards  formerly  maintained  the  ill- 
founded  opinion,  that  Alemtejo  offered  a  passage 
to  Lisbon,  because  it  is  the  post-road.  The  Ta- 
gus,  furnished  with  an  army  to  oppose  the  passage, 
cannot  be  crossed ;  an  army  which  enters  Alem- 
tejo, cannot  extend  its  hostilities  beyond  that  pro- 
vince, or  at  most  to  Algarve.  But  the  conquest 
of  these  both  would  effect  nothing  of  importance, 
and  can  never  give  a  shock  to  the  Portuguese  mo- 
narchy, whose  strength  is  to  be  found  in  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  and  Merica. 

The  strong  places  of  Alemtejo  are  not  in  a  state 
to  make  any  vigorous  defence;  but,  besides  the  ex- 
pense employed  and  time  lost  in  taking  them,  the 
climate  is  so  fatal  that  an  army,  in  spite  of  eveiy 
precaution,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  medical  ^ 
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^cmfH^il!  assistance,  must  necessarily  fall  a  prey  to  hunger, 
^TjJ^^v^''^^  thirst,  and  epidemic  diseases.  The  PortugueK 
Tbe  piofiiMm    Cannot  wish  for  a  more  fortunate  circumatance^  n 

a  war  with  Spain,  than  that  their  enemieB  may 
commence  and  push  on  their  operations  ia-thii 
province. 
Aigarre.  Algarvc  (Al  Garb,  the  west  from  the  ntaadoi 

of  its  former  African  territory,)  sdll  preserves  iti 
regal  title;  in  length  about  thirty  leagues,  nd 
breadth  about  eight ;  it  is  bound  fay  Alentejo  on 
the  north,  Andalusia  on  the  east,  and  on  the  soodi 
and  west  by  the  sea.  The  territory  from  Cape  St 
Vincent  to  Almeria,  with  tlie  opposite  coast  of 
Africa,  including  Cuta  and  Tangier,  then  in  tin 
possession  of  the  Portuguese,  were  callpd  also  Air 
garve. 

The  province,  containing  four  cities^  twelve  fao» 
roughs,  sixty  villages,  and  near  70,000  inbslib 
tants,  is  almost  every  where  fertile,  and  pro^uaa 
grain,  wine,  oil,  figs,  grapes,  and  sweet  almoadi^ 
which  yeld  it  a  considerable  trade.  The  tunny 
6shery  has  also  been  highly  advantageous  to  itr 
It  is  divided  into  two  corregedcHias  and  one  oufip 
dona. 
Lago*-  Lagos,  whose  corregedoiia  contains,  beitide  tiie 

city,  seven  burghs,  is  eight  leagues  front  Cape  9l» 
Vincent,  on  the  south-east  shore  <^  Algarve;  Ita 
bay,  the  entrance  of  which  is  protected  by  a 
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tery  of  canooii,  though  iK>t  without  rpcks^  is  «e-    ^?^>,^„^ 
cure  from  winds  at  N.N.E.  and  capable  of  re-  p^JJJJ^T^^ 
ceiving  the  largest  ships.     The  town  was  bfuilt  Aigvfe. 
by  the  Cartliaginians  and  irregularly  fortified,  bujt 
has  a  good  citadel,  (Pinhao,)  tlie  residence  of  the 
governor  and  captains- general 

Five  forts  defend  the  coast  from  Lagos  to  Sagres, 
a  space  of  seven  leagues. 

Villa  Nova  de  Portemayo,  three  leagues  to  the  PoHemtjn^ 
east  of  Lagos,  on  a  river  which  forms  a  spacious 
and  secure  harbour,  a  mile  broad  and  three  far 
thoms  deep ;  the  entrance  is,  however,  dangerouis^ 
and  requires  a  pilot ;  it  is  navigable  to  Sylves  with 
boats  only,  though  at  less  than  three  leagues  dis- 
tance. Forts  defend  each  side  of  the  bar  on  th^ 
east  and  west,  those  of  St  John  eikI  St.  Catha- 
rine. 

Tavira  corregedoria  comprises  a  city  and  three  TaTinu 
burghs ;  the  city  stands  on  a  bay  of  that  name, 
six  leagues  from  Faro  and  five  from  Ayamont^ 
the  Spanish  frontier  of  Andalusia.  The  harbour 
is  protected  by  two  forts.  Over  the  river  Legua, 
which  divides  the  town,  is  a  fine  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  5000. 

Lonle  is  a  small  antient  town,  three  leagues  from  loqIc 
Faro  north  by  west  ^ 

Alcontim,    the   last  town   in   Algarve,   on   the  Aicontim. 
frontier  of  Andalusia,   and  opposite  to  San'Lucar 
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de  Guadiana,  contains  only  a  thousand  souls.    It 
is  five  leagues  from  Castromarim. 
'    Faro,   whose    ouvidoria    contains     two    cities 
(one  episcopal,)  a  single  burgh,  and  a  few  villages, 
is  six  leagues  from  Tavira,  and  thirteen  from  the 
fortress  of   Quarteira  on   the  coast;;  the  town^ 
which  is  fortified,  was  burnt  by  the   English  m 
1596,  after  being  plundered;    according   to  tbe 
erudite  translator  of  the  work  of  M.  Dumouiiei^ 
the  library  of  the  famous  bishop  Osovio  fbrmcdt 
part  of  that  plunder,  and  became  the  share  of  the  esl 
of  Essex,  whb  gave  it  to  the  university  of  Oxford* 
It  has  considerable  trade  and  8000  inhabitantii 
A  constant  intercourse  is  here  kept  up  with  Gibrd* 
tar. 
£«toy.  At  about  a  league  to  the  north,  between  Faio 

and  Louie,  where  stood  the  Roman  station  Omo- 
noba,  so  called  from  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  village  of  Estoy,  ndsed  out  of  iti 
ruins,  but  representing  nothing  of  the  antient 
grandeur. 

Observations  of      Of  the  proviucc  of  Algarve  Dumouries   rs- 

marks: — That  it  is  almost  impenetrable  to  the 
Spaniards,  nor,  indeed,  would  an  entrance  into  it 
be  attended  with  any  advantage.    In  the  various 

*  Account  of  Portugal,  &c.  p.  56,  note  by  the  txandator. 
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wars,  therefore,  between  the  two  nations  it  has 
remained  undisturbed,  holding  fcirth  to  the  inva-  Ponugau 
der  no  other  temptation  but  internal  wretchedness.  Aigarre. 
Its  sea-coasts  might  be  invaded  and  its  tunny- 
fishery  ruined,  but,  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cadiz  and  the  coast  of  Andalusia  have,  in  that 
respect,  more  to  lose  than  to  gain. 

The  coast  might  be  made  to  furnish  good 
seamen  if  the  government  encouraged  such  a 
design ;  but,  after  all,  this  province  is  of  little 
importance  ol*  utility  to  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
though  it  is  dignified  with  the  pompous  title  of  a 
kingdom. 


Having  thus  exhibited  a  topographical  sketch 
of  the  provinces,  it  only  remains  to  the  present 
plan  to  run  over  a  central  route,  from  the  coast  of 
Portugal  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  imaginarjr 
circles  described  in  Spain. 

To  take  in  a  few  objects  of  interest  in  the  vi- 
cinity it  is  necessary  to  retrace  the  coast  north- 
ward, perhaps  as  far  as  Peniche,  a  strong  sea-port  PwWit. 
with  a  good  harbour  and  a  citadel,  seated^  on  a 
rocky  peninsula,  about  sixteen  leagues  from '  Lis- 
bon. Around  the  bay  is  an  arid  sandy  bead^ 
diversified  only  with  long  rushy  grass.     Obidos  obidoi. 
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Cintn. 


aUo  a  town,  about  twelve  leagues  N.N.E.firQai 
Lisbon,  wliich  has  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock. 

At  ten  leagues  is  Yimierai  by  a  road  nigged 
and  a  steep  which  winds  along  the  coast ;  tba 
country  passed  by  it  is  bare,  but  along  the  valtt 
are  seen  scattered  villages,  whose  white  valta^ 
peeping  from  the  foliage  of  laurels  and  Qlive>» 
trees,  afford  an  agreeable  variety,  and  whose  com* 
mons  yield  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  myitk 
intermingled  with  the  finest  heaths. 

Vimiera  is  screened  from  the  aea^  front  wUch  it 

is  distant  a  league,  by  lofty  moiiBtaiiis^  between 

which  runs  the  Maceira,  a  small  river. 

Along  its  banks  passes  the  road  from  Vimieray 
by  Ramachal,  to  Amial,  for  some  time  on  an  open 

flat,  afterwards  unequal  and  rugged^  then  througb 
a  forest  of  pines,  and  again  through  agreeaUc 
vales,  fertile  in  corn  and  vines.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  fine  woods,  and  ^  league  distant  is  Tonea 
Vedras,  by  which  runs  the  little  river  Sisera.. 

Two  routes  pass  from  hence  to  Lisbon^  those  hy 
Monte  Goree  and  by  Mafra. 

By  the  latter  the  principal  objects  of  notice 
are  first  the  small  neat  town  of  Cintrai  delightr 
fully  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  atupeaikNis  rocky 
mountain,  with  a  royal  palace  of  Gothic  9rchiteo* 
ture ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  perons  of  dbtiafi* 
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tioii  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-breezes  and  its  supe-    ^^^^,,fl 
rior  eleonJitt^ss.    There  is  a  good  inn  kqit  by  an  ^^J^ 
Irishwoman* 

A  fertile  valley  extends  ftom  Torres  Vedras,  va- 
riegated by  agreeable  villages  through  which  the 
l^Dod  winds,  and  then,  crossing  a  mountain,  passes  a 
deep  bottom  covered  with  wood ;  in  which,  never- 
theless, is  a  small  hamlet  with  a  modest  white 
church. 

On  the  Id):  is  seen  the  royal  park  of  Mafra,  three  Mafhu 
leagues  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  strong  high 
wall,  and  covered  with  lofty  cork-trees,  sheltering 
beautiful  deer. 

From  different  points  the  views  are  beautiAil) 
particularly  that  of  the  gigantic  pile  of  Mafra,  with 
ks  giWed  cupolas,  between  the  rocky  crags  of  Cia- 
tra,  having  on  its  right  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  all 
its  variegated  grandeur. 

The  royal  palace  and  convent  is  nevertheless  si- 
tuated unfavourably,  owing  to  the  origin  of  its 
foundation,  (no  unusual  one  in  Catholicism,)  b]r 
JoIhi  V.  who,  recovering  from  dangerous  sickness^ 
determined  thus  to  accommodate  his  poorest  friery. 
This  turned  out  to  be  twelve  Franciscans  passing 
t^i^r  lives  in  bleak  and  squalid  poverty  in  a  but  on 
this  spot. 

It  occupied  fourteen  years  in  building,  bting 
finished  only  in  1731.     It  is  constructed  irf  white 
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marble,  with  thirty-seven  windows  in  front,  and 
the  palace,  convent,  and  church,  between  them 
form  a  square  of  seven  hundred  and  thirly  feet 

The  ascent  is  by  a  noble  flight  of  162  marble 
steps.  Here  is  a  good  portico  of  twelve  colossal 
statues  of  saints  in  white  Carrara  marble.  The 
whole  contains  eight  hundred  and  seventy  rooma, 
and  5200  windows. 

In  the  church,  lined  by  pannels  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite marbles,  are  good  basso  relievos  and  six 
organs.  The  convent  has  three  hundred .  cells^ 
twenty  feet  by  eighteen,  and  a  good  library. 

The  number  of  monks  here  has  not  latterly  reach- 
ed a  hundred. 

From  Mafra,  a  bleak  nigged  country  leads  to  the 
beautifully-situated  village  of  Chillieros,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carvosiera,  over  which  is  a  handsome 
bridge,  and  surrounded  by  orchards  of  orange- 
trees. 

At  Montelevar,  a  smaller  village  on  the  lef^ 
among  limestone-hills,  are  the  first  arches  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Lisbon.  The  waters  are  here  collected 
by  a  large  marble  reservoir  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  market-town  of  Bellas  succeeds  with  a  good 
inn,  a  palace  of  the  Conde  de  Pombiero,  and  a  gar- 
den in  the  French  style,  shaded  witli  lofty  trees. 

In  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  John  II. 
was  discovered  the  tomb  of  V iriatus,  of  which  it  it 
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painful  to  recollect  none  could  be  found  to  under- 
take the  preservation,  and  still  more  so,  if  it  be  ^JJ^^ 
true,  that,  being  given  to  one  who  cayried  it  to  Ma- 
deira, it  was  there  lost ! 

The  church  of  Belem,  rendered  immortal  by 
Camoens  and  Mickle,  is  deemed  the  finest  specimen 
of  Arabesque  Gothic  in  existence. 

Through  Belem,  Lisbon  is  reached  without  any 
other  object  worthy  even  of  remark,  unless  the 
villas  (quintas)  of  Benefico,  chiefly  belonging  to 
foreign  merchants,  around  which  are  good  gardens, 
watered  from  deep  draw-wells,  turned  by  mules, 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Alcantara.  The  latter,  like 
all  the  public  buildings  here,  is  built  of  white 
marble. 

The  aqueduct,  without  entering  into  the  hydrau- 
lic question,  whether  or  not,  from  the  surface  over 
which  it  carries  the  product  of  many  springs,  it  be 
preferable  to  the  modem  conveyance  by  which  the 
water  descends  or  rises  agreeably  to  its  original 
level,*  is  certainly  an  astonishing  and  beautiful 
work. 

* 

*  The  present  writer  does  not  presume,  nor  indeed  is  he  pf&f 
pared,  to  discuss  this  question ;  but,  as  to  the  Portuguese  continue 
ing  ignorant  of  the  common  principle  of  water  finding  its  own 
level,  nothing  surely  is  less  to  be  conceived,  from  some  of  theif 
works.  And  it  is  presumed  that  even  the  Rbmans,  excelling  as 
they  did  in  every  thing  of  this  kind,  were  not  ignorant  of  these 
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B  o  o  K  L        The  water  by  the  aqueduct  is  conveyed  to  a  large 
^^-^^■y-^*^  reservoir  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  Lisbon. 

Route  from  •' 

foJ^Sriw  o/^     In  passing  the  valley  of  Alcantara,  it  unites  two 
Sp»^  hills  by  thirty-four  arches,  some  332  ffeet  bigli.— 

The  pillars  supporting  them  are  square,  and  the 
largest  33  feet  each  side  at  the  base. 

Before  its  erection,  Lisbon  sufllered  much  ftom 
Want  of  water ;  and  much  is  yet  paid  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  to  the  houses,  in  a  clumsy  manner, 
by  barrels,  by  carriers  (gallegos),  as  is  yet  \he  casc^ 
strange  to  say,  in  some  of  the  suburbs  even  of  the 
metropolis  of  Britain. 

Near  fielem  also  is  the  museum  of  natural  bii* 
tory  at  Ajuda,  containing  many  local  curiosities, 
among  the  most  trifling  of  which  is  a  large  tube  of 
calcareous  earth  from  a  pipe  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Alcantara,  which  may  probably  explain  the  cause 
of  the  supposed  salubrity  of  Lisbon,  by  a  chemical 
result  of  its  water. 

The  dungeons  beyond  the  royal  p^ce  for  state- 
operations,  yet,  as  is  learned  from  Pliny,  &c.  thej  erected  iqoe- 
ducts  at  the  most  astonishing  expense  even  in  the  provinoei,  and 
sent  architects  from  Rome  ibr  the  puipdse.  And  Franliimt,  the 
Roman  military  author,  who  treated  on  this  as  well  ai  c^oiy 
subject  of  utility,  in  his  treatise  De  jfqumdactiiut  UMb 
considered  by  the  learned  as  evincing  grM  skUl  in  hii 
^th€  mathematki  to  water.    Ltfe  qfPnmiimi,  (IBl  1)  p*  6Q, 
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prisoners  have  already  been  described,  and  they    ^^^Ifii^ 
form  a  subject  too  sombre  for  these  pages.  portumL 


Route  (rem 
,  bon  to  the  Spa- 

From  Lisbon,  in  a  military  view,  three  routes  to  mah  fionticr. 
the  Spanish  frontier  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
On  the  north  by  Ccimbra  and  Viseu  to  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  on  the  south  by  Elvas  and 
Badajos ;  and  centrally  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  by  Santarem  and  Abrantes,  through  Villa 
Velha,  Castel  Branco,  and  Guarda,  towards  Almei- 
da and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Taldng  the  central,  and  quitting  Lisbon  by  the 
eastern  extremity,  the  Praga  de  Commercio  and 
admiralty  being  passed,  a  raised  terrace  for  a  time 
runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Tagus.  On  the  right 
occur  buildings  of  a  handsome  and  picturesque 
appearance,  and  some  which  cross  the  road  by 
means  of  an  extensive  arch.— The  church  of 
Mount  Cavalry  too  exhibits  its  curious  carving 
in  wood,  of  the  Passion,  and  is  otherwise  a  fine 
structure. 

The  Tagus  appears  a  lake,  and  beyond  it  the 
distant  mountainous  district.  Vineyards  and  olive- 
trees,  enclosed  with  high  stone-walls,  and  villas, 
(Quintas,)    overhanging    the  water,   tliat   might 

rival  those  of  Baias  or  the  L^an  Lake,  bring  us  to 
Saccavem,   a  village  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  saccavcm. 
the  capital. 
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y^^^f^^  formed  by  the  conflux  of  five  small  rivers  on  their 

Portugal.  •^ 

Saccavem.       passagc  lo  the  Tagus ;  and  yields  the  right  of  a 

strong  position  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  of  which 
the  left  is  formed  on  the  heights  of  Bellas,  and  the 
centre  on  the  high  road  to  Oporto. 
viUa  Franca  de      Leaving  the  salt-pits  on  the  right,  Villa  Franca 

is  approached. 

This  little,  yet  bustling,  village  has  an  interest 
to  Englishmen,  from  having  been  first  settled  b}- 
some  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  that  of  Almeida, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  when,  on  a  crusade^ 
they  assisted  Alonzo  in  the  conquest  of  Lisbon. 
It  is  an  intermediate  depot  between  the  capital  and 
Santarem. 

The  road  continues  for  a  few  leagues  picturesque 

and  beautifully  fertile,  hedged  with  aloes  and  the 

Indian  fig,  and  interspersed  with  villages  and  or- 

Anmbuja.        chanls,  wliich  ceasc  on  the  approach  to  Aztm- 

buja.     The  country  now  becomes  flat  and  dreary, 
and  occupied  by  corn-lands. 

The  straggling  village  of  Azambuja  does  not  r^ 
lieve  it. 

During  the  winter  the  flat  country  is  under 
water,  as  before  observed,  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Tagus..  and  occasions  the  road  to  Santarem  to 
take  a  circuitous  route. 

Beyond  Azambuja,  however,  vines,   com,  and 
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olives,  diversify  the  country  to  Santarem,  which  ^^^^^^.J" 
has  already  been  sufficiently  described.  Interest 
can  never  fail  to  arise  from  its  pristine  grandeur 
slowly  decaying,  and  its  noble  prospects,  particu- 
larly toward  the  distant  rivers  of  Almeira,  across 
the  Tagus,  into  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  country. 
There  are  other  points  of  mere  magnificence. 

Santarem  is  quitted  eastward  by  a  steep  ravine^ 
leading  through  what  is  called  the  lower  town, 
and,  after  passing  a  small  stream,  by  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  a  spacious  plain  presents  itself,  of  the 
richest  soil  in  Portugal,  and  through  corn-fields 
and  vineyards,  inclosed  by  beautiful  poplars; 
over  an  olive-covered  hill  is  Ponte  Almonda ;  and  P<»te  Aimonda 
afterwards,  with  hills  on  the  left  and  the  Tagus  on  the 
right,  the  road  to  Golegam  ;  the  latter  is  a  modem,  Goiegam. 
neat,  well-built,  town,  but  unhealthy.  The  damp 
produced  by  the  over-flowing  of  ^the  river  induces 
ague. 

Th«  country  is  now  covered  with  olives  to  Car-  cardij.. 
dija,  still  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  at  a  little 
reach,  which  is  crossed  to  it  by  a  stone  bridge. 
Here  is  a  handsome  old  convent,    with  a  lofly 
round  tower  over-hanging  the  road. 

Barquinha,  profiting  by  the  decay  of  the  did  Barqniniia. 
town  of  Tancos,  is  flourishing,  particularly  with 
boat-builders.     Winding  along  the  TagoSy  on  the 
steep  brow  of  a  granite  mountain,  Tancos is^^reach«-  Xmcot. 
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ed  on  a  projecting  poittt  of  land ;  pppositB  to  it  b 
the  mouth  of  the  Culebra^  Mrhoec  toirent^  after 
heavy  rains,  rushing  destructively  on  the  houaesi 
has  occasioned  the  migration  to  Baiquinha,  and 
consequent  desolation  of  Tancos. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tagus,  are  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  Torre  dc  At 
mourol,  an  old  Moorish  castle,  standing  on  a  rack 
of  granite.  It  is  planted  with  poplats,  and  ove^ 
grown  by  tlie  prickly  Indian  fig,  (figo  do  inftraa,) 
with  which  the  Lisbon  ladies  wound  the  militaiy 
novice  less  tenderly  than  widi  their  fine  black 
eyes. 

From  Tancos  an  extensive  heatii  is  passed  to  the 
olive-plantations  on  the  banks  of  the  Zezciei 
and  a  bridge  of  boats  over  it  to  the  town  of  Pkut* 
hete,  busy  in  the  provision  of  quinces,  ai^ples^  and 
chesnuts,  for  the  market  of  Lisbon.  The  fort 
stands  under  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on  the  ex^ 
treme  of  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junctioa  of 
the  Tagus  and  Zezere. 

Tm'O  leagues,  through  groves  of  olives  and  groups 
of  chesnut*trees,  produce  Abimntea,  on  its  hiUs  of 
granite,  covered  with  orchards  of  olives.  Frooi 
the  top  of  the  castle  immense  fbiests  of  pines,  dies- 
nuts,  olives,  and  poplars,  interspersed  widi  greea 
lawns,  sandy  cliffs,  and  glitterii^  hamlets^  g^eet 
the  eye  wiUi  sensible  pleasure. 


DcKe&ding  the  lull  of  Abrantes.  and  crossing    ^^^^Jl 
the  Tagus,  the  road  turas  to  the  left  throusAi  ftue  b'^^X^^ 
waQd«9  heaths,  and  laf^ge  forests  of  oorkrtrees^  and 
valleys  bedecked  with  myrtles,    hoi|^  ^  aucklesi 
wood-roses,    straw  herxy-tree%    and  the  aromatic 

^tii$»        . 

The  small  village  of  Santa  Luzia  has  nothii^  SaDuLom 
worthy  c^  nQtipei  excepit  a  iiespectablq  residence 
or  two ;  ^«id)  Qavaoq  i^  littli^  better^  consisting  of  GiTton. 
a  few  nskean  bousefs  on  tJae  wipmit  of  a  biUL   Erosp, 
it  a  heathi  (Covering  immci^ci  ro^cs  of  granite,  and 
varief^ted  only  by  the  hardy  oak,  Q0pduct9  to 
Ntza,   the  remains  of  an  antient  towjUil  part  of  Nia»etNiiM. 
whose  wall  remains,  Oind  thQ  ruina  of  an  old  caatle 
with  a  square  tower. 

Hence  thie  road  winds  along  tb^  sides  of  green 
hills,  across  a  sandy  bea^  till  the  river  of  Niza 
abruptly  breaka  upon  tJie  view^  with  its  rustic 
bridge  of  four  square  piers^  over  which  it  passes 
to  the  opposite  side  of  a  steep  mountaiq,  (one  of 
the  Sierrm  d€  S.  Miguel  J  and  by  an  old  chapel,  ^ 

with  white  walls,  surrounded  by  cork-trees. 

With  great  difficulty  the  road  passes  along  the 
Sierra  de  S.  Miguel,  and  by  a  rapid  desqenjt  to  the 
pass  of  Villa  Velba,  where  the  Tagus  rushes  througli  vuim  Veiha. 
a  chaam  formed  by  ita  own  power. 

A  few  miierahte  hovels^  beneath  the  brow  of  an 
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unpending  mountain,  compose  the  antient  city  of 
Villa  Velha. 

A  bad  road,  sometimes  through  sandy  plains 
covered  with  ever-green  oaks,  and  afterwards  by 
narrow  and  steep  defiles,  leads  to  the  miserable 
As  Carnados,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  thenoe 
to  Castel  Branco. 

The  town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  granite  hilV 
between  the  Liria  and  the  Poncul,  encircled  by 
its  double  wall  and  four  gates,  its  flank  of  seven 
towers,  and  once-formidable  castle.  To  the  north- 
ward are  extensive  olive-plantations ;  hut  the  ob* 
ject  of  chief  interest  is  the  game,  which,  partica- 
larly  hares,  red-legged  partridges,  quails^  &c.  ara 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  town. 

At  four  leagues  distance,  is  the  small  Tillage 
(povoa)  Atalaya,  in  which  more  comfort  is  to  be 
obtained  than  in  some  others  of  more  importance ; 
and  at  another  league  is  Alpedrinha,  embosomed 
in  oaks,  in  the  centre  of  an  acclivity, 

Campinha  succeeds,  in  a  bottom  surrounded  bf 
lofty  hills  of  granite,  surmounted  by  oak,  in  the 
most  romantic  sequestration  of  solitude. 

All  is  now  wild  beauty. — ^A  stream  from  the 
river  Sezera  forms  a  mountain-torrent,  foaming 
over  massy  rocks ;  and  the  road  winds  alternately 
over  the  mountain  top,  or  by  its  side,  into  the 
deep  valley,   till  it  falls  into  a  plain  bounded  on 
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the  left  by  the  Sierra  d'Estrella.     The  road  itself 

is,    however,    firm  and  good;    and  the  country  p^^^ 

covered  with  short  herbage. 

Through  groves  of  chesnut-trees  Castanheira  is  CwtMhein. 
approached,   lowly  seated  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,    between    two    branches    of   the   stream, 
(Sezera,)  over  which  are  two  bridges,  and  thence 
to  Belmonte  and  its  village. 

These  are  the  remains  of  a  hill-fort  and  its  de-  Beimootc 
pendencies.      The  castle  is   prominent,  and  the 
riches  of  the  village  a  grove  of  chesnut-trees. 

The  road  hence  forms  a  more  agreeable  subject 
for  the  amiable  talents  of  the  painter  than  what 
Dumouriez  calls  the  interesting  science  which 
flatters  the  furious  passions  of  man,*  being  de- 
scribed, by  an  agreeable  writer  on  the  8pot,t  as 
possessing  every  charm  of  the  picturesque, — even 
to  the  humble  interest  of  "  now  and  then  an 
antient  church,  with  a  cemetery  and  a  gray 
stone-crucifix  covered  with  moss  or  ivy ;"  and 
^^  little  hamlets  hanging  on  the  rocks,  scattering 
forth  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  over  the  dark  brown 
woods.'* 

Guarda,   already  described,  near  the  source  of  Ooarda. 
the  Mendigo,  on  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  with  its  tur- 

*  Account  of  Portugal,  page  53. 
t  ^f*  Neale,  physician  to  the  forces. 
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retted  stone  walls  and  castle,  succeeds.  Thence 
the  road  is  over  a  bleak  plain,  variegated  only  by 
miserable  villages,  stone  walls,  vast  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, and  oak  trees,  with  abundance  of  whiter  or 
Spanish,  broom. 

After  passing  several  streams,  the  singular,  but 
handsome,  bridge  of  three  arches,  over  the  river 
Coa,  leads  to  the  mountain-plain  on  which  stands 
Almeida,  and  the  Portuguese  frontier  towards 
Spain. 


The  present  topographical  sketch  cannpt  be 
better  concluded  than  by  the  following  general 
remarks  from  an  important  authority,  to  which  it 
has  already  been  principally  indebted ;  the  reader, 
however,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  writer  is  to  be 
understood  as  drawing  his  deductions  in  1766. 
General  obaer-      Portugal    is  Watered  by  four  principal  rivers. 

Tations   of   M.  ^  ®  '^  '  '^^  * 

xhunooriez  on  which  may  serve  to  direct  both  its  offensive  and 

the  defence  of 

Portugal.         defensive  operations.      One  of  these  rivers^   tbe 

Guadiana,  which  runs  from  the  east  to  the  south- 
west and  soutl),  enters  into  Portugal  between 
Xerumena  and  Oliven^a,  in  Alemtejo,  and  serves, 
in  its  course,  as  a  natural  ditch  to  tliat  province 
and  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve,  dividing  the 
latter  from  Andalusia.  Though  the  Guadiana  is  a 
considerable  river,  it  cannot  be  employed  to  any 
purposes  of  utility  in  tbe  present  war,  from  the 
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small  importance  of  the  provinces  through  which  c^^^.^„^ 
it  flows,  and  because  it  is  incapable  of  being  navi-  ^J^JJ^^T^^ 
gated  by  boats  for  more  than  thirty- six  miles  from  General  obwrt 
Mertola  to  the  sea.  The  other  rivers  run  from  Slml^ri^  ^ 
east  to  west  The  Minho  divides  a  part  of  Gali^  r^rtuST  "^ 
cia  from  a  part  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro ;  but  it 
does  not  serve  as  the  least  defence  to  the  latter 
province,  which  may  be  attacked  without  crossing 
this  river.  The  Douro,  coming  from  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  enters  Portugal ;  and,  after  dividing  it, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  city  of  Oporto. 
It  is  navigable  by  boats  from  Lamego,  a  course 
of  above  fifty  miles ;  its  banks  are  rich,  and  it 
may  be  rendered  very  serviceable  if  that  place 
should  be  the  object  of  military  operations.  But 
the  most  important  river  of  Portugal,  the  key  of 
Lisbon,  and  the  nursing  mother  of  those  armies 
which  enter  into  that  kingdom,  is  theTagus. — 
Por  about  seventy-two  miles,  from  Alcantara  to 
Abrantes,  its  course  is  interrupted  by  rocks  and 
falls,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  navigation : 
but  from  Abrantes  to  the  sea,  which  is  ninety 
miles ; — it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  which  may  convey  all  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  war.  Its  right  bank,  though  mountain- 
ous, is  very  abundant  in  provisions  and  cattle, 
and  is  covered  with  villages,  while  the  left  is 
marshy  and  barren.    From  Santar^m,   upon  th^ 
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cnA^.'^ii^    right  bank,   to  Lisbon,  a  distance  of  fifty  mifcs, 
j^^jJJ|"v^**^  the  declivity  is  so  great,  that  the   first  of  these 
General  obser-  towns  commands  the  latter,  and'  is  tlie  key  of  the 
D^^i^ri^  on  country.     Several  small    rivers    discharge  them- 
Portug«r**  °  selves  into  the  Tagus ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Elga,  (which  divides  Beira  from  Spain,)  the 
Fonsul,  the  Laca,  the  Zezere,  and  the  Rio  Mayor. 
This  state  of  the  country  increases  the  means  of 
defence,  and  the  difficulties  of  attack.     All  these 
small  nvers,  which  descend  from  the  mountuns 
of  Beira  are  very  unequal  and  dangerous  in  their 
course;    sometimes  they  appear  only  as  shallov 
brooks,  and  sometimes  as  rapid  torrents^  which 
inundate  the  adjoining  country.      The  Count  de 
Lippe,  in  1 762,  being  encamped  at  Pkmhete^  after 
the  march  of  the  Spaniards  towards  Villa  Yefln^ 
and  having  the  Zezere,  with  its  bridges,  m  his 
rear ;  this  river,   in  consequence  of  violent  ndns^ 
was  so  greatly  increased,   that  the  bridges  wcie 
broken   down,    and    he   found  himself   inclose^ 
without  resource,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Ze- 
zere.    If  the  Spaniards  had  known,  or  could  have 
imagined,   this  event,  (and  a 'knowledge  of  the 
country  would  have  informed  them  of  it^)"  they 
would  have  taken  him  and  his  whole  army  widh 
out  the  discharge  of  a  single  musket. 

The  Spaniards  discovered  little  or  no  knowle^ 
of  the  position  of  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  their 
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chains,  their  extent,  their  hdghts,  or  their  defiles,     ^^^p.f„^ 
when  they  attempted  to  penetrate  to  Oporto,   by  ^^JJ^^T**^* 
the  Traz  os   Motites  :  they  were  ien^orant  tliat  the  OoMrai  obtcr- 

'  "^  ^  Tatkms  of  M^ 

two  chains  of  mountains  of  Murom  asnd  of  Greres  Bomouriei  «■ 

the  defence  of 

form  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  tdiis  pro-  Portogii 
vince  and  tliat  of  Oporto ;  and  that,  tx>  pass  from 
Chaves  to  Oporto,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
procure  the  native-guides,  with  their  mules,  which, 
accustomed  to  this  journey,  pass  through  narrow 
ways  covered  with  wood,  and  on  the  brink  of 
horrid  precipices,  where  fifty  peasants  might  stop 
the  march  of  an  army.  In  the  same  manner, 
when,  after  the  taking  of  Almeida,  the  Spaniards 
had  advanced  to  Guarda,  to  get  in  a  straight  line 
to  Lisbon  by  Coimbra,  they  were  ignorant  that 
the  Sierra,  or  mountain,  of  Estrella  formed  an  im- 
penetrable barrier,  and  that  they  must  either  re- 
turn to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  or,  by  keepmg 
along  the  Douro,  regain  the  sea- shore,  and  thus 
form  a  march  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  to  get 
round  the  Sierra  d'Estrella. 

Portugal  is  very  mountainous ;  the  province  of 
Alentejo  alone  is  varied  by  plains,  which  has  been 
considered  as  an  inducement  to  make  it  the  theatre 
of  war,  forgetful  of  the  true  system,  that  is,  to 
suit  the  war  to  the  country,  and  not  the  counby 
to  the  War. 

All  the  mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are 
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BOOK  L    ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  takine  dif- 

CHAP.  III.  .7  »  »  O 

J^^^^T^^    ferent  directions,  on  one  side  extend  to  the  ocean, 

Portugal.  ^  '  ' 

General  obsei^  which  they  cntcr  by  Galicia  and  Portugal,  and  on 
Dumonries  on    thc  othcf  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  they 

the  defence  of  , 

FortogaL         cross  to  Africa,  forming,  by   their  summits,  the 

various  islands  that  appear  between  Spain  and  the 
African  continent. 

The  particular  branches  of  these  mountain^ 
which  pass  into  Portugal,  run  from  east  to  west ; 
the  mountains  which  enter  it  by  a  part  of  Galicia 
and  Leon  rather  incline  to  the  south ;  and  they 
all  form  a  natural  barrier  to  the  Portuguese  pro- 
vinces. The  mountain  of  Geres  and  that  of  Bfa- 
rom  divide  the  Entre  IVlinho  e  Douro  from  Traz  os 
Montes;  their  branches  extend  as  far  as  fidnip 
where  they  are  denominated  Sierra  de  Alcoba  and 
and  Sierra  d'Estrella.  Other  ramifications  of  the 
mountains  of  Guadarama,  which  separate  the  Old 
from  the  New  Castile,  traverse  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  and,  stretching  onwards  under  the  name  of 
Sierra  de  Gata,  enter  Portugal  by  the  districts  of 
Sabugal,  Pena  Macor,  and  Castelbranco^  continu- 
ing their  course  also  by  Guarda,  Viseu,  and  Coim- 
bra. 

On  the  left  bank  of  die  Tagus  are  branches  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  tiie  Sierra  Constantinai 
which  enter  Alentejo  by  the  way  of  Mount  and 
Serpa,  and  which  form  several  ridges,  tenninating 
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at  the  Guadiana,   the  principal  of  which  is  the     ^;?^^f,J' 
Sierra  de  Aroche.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Gua-  ^^JTV""^ 
diana  the  chain  continues  through  the  kingdom  Genena  obaer. 

,  yatioos  of  M* 

of  Algarve,  which  it  divides  from  Alentejo,  and  Dumoorifaoa 
runs  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  parallel  to  the  PomigtJ. 
south  coast  of   Portugal,   under  the    names   of 
Sierra  de  Caldeira  and  Sierra  de  Monchique. 

Portugal  is  so  far  from  being  /deficient  in  for- 
tified places  that  it  possesses  more  than  are  neces- 
sary for  its  protection^  for,  if  they  were  all  sufli- 
ciently  garrisoned,  its  army  would  be  so  weakened 
as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  campaign.  The 
inspection  of  fortified  places  is  divided  into  two 
departments. 

The  province  of  Beira  has  not  so  many  strong 
places  as  Alentejo,  but  it  is  nevertheless  almost 
impenetrable.  The  town  of  Almeida,  taken  in 
1762,  possesses  considerable  strength,  and  it  will 
be  still  stronger,  from  the  repair  of  its  works  now 
carrying  on  by  colonel  Funck;  but  this  town 
does  not  cover  Lisbon,  and  serves  only  to  guard 
the  entrance  into  the'  Upper  Beira,  which  the 
Spanish  army  can  have  no  inducement  to  obtain. 

That  part  of  the  country  which,  comprehends 
Zebreira,  (where  the  construction  of  a  fort  has 
been  projected,)  Idanha,  Pena  Macor,  and  Alfayates^ 
is  the  most  necessary  to  defend,  which  can  be 
done  with  the  least  difficulty,  from  its  own  tixar 
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tural  strength ;  nature  has  formed  it  to  be  a  front 
to  a  Portuguese  army,  and  has  marked  ont  the 
places  to  be  guarded.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  penetrate  into  it;  an  entrance  can  only  be 
obtained  through  defiles  which  are  ahnott  impaS" 
sable,  though  they  were  not  defended. 

The  province  of  Traz  os  Montes  has  no  strong 
places  that  are  capable  of  defence ;  but  the  Spa- 
niards well  know,  by  fatal  experience,  the  conae-* 
quence  of  carrying  their  arms  into  a  proviaoe 
at  once  barren,  mountainous,  and  difficult  of  «e- 
cess.  Its  strong  places  have  been  constructed  in 
low  situations,  which  are  commanded  on  all  8ide% 
such  as  Miranda,  Outeiro,  Braganipa,  and  Chanres. 
This  province  is  intersected  by  rivers^  hollow 
ways,  and  mountains,  particularly  that  of  Mafom, 
which  covers  Oporto,  Braga,  and  the  proviiiee  of 
Entre  Minho  e  Douro. 

Entre  Minho  e  Douro  possesses  two  principti 
places,  Valeuj^a  and  Moni^ao,  which  are  but  ill 
fortified,  but  whose  condition  will  be  immediatdty 
improved,  on  a  new  plan ;  it  is  full  of  small  forts 
and  antient  castles,  the  remains  of  former  wars, 
which  may  serve  as  posts  to  check  an  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  to  Oporto. — ^That  city 
is  entirely  open  and  very  opulent,  and,  while  it  is 
the  only  object  of  an  invasion  on  that  side,  is 
well  worth  an  attempt     At  the  mouth  of  the 
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Minho  is  the  small  town  of  Camuiha,  a  regular    book  i. 

'  w  nnA*.  TIT. 

fortification,  but  commanded  on  all  sides, — a  chef* 


CHAP.  in. 


PoitugaL 

d*Geuvre  of  scientific  infatuation.  Geoetai  ebMf-, 

,  ,  •      YBtifflfif  of  SK* 

The  strongest  and    most  important    place  m  Dmnoiimi  oe 

.  .  tbe  defenoe  of 

the  southern  division,  or  the  Idt  side  of  the  PoitiigiL 
Tagus,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Portugal,  is  Elvas,  be- 
cause the  Spaniards  cannot  penetrate  into  Alen<^ 
tejo  and  leave  this  place  behind  them  ;  as  well  as 
Almeida,  it  requires  so  numerous  a  garrison  as  to 
prove  an  inconvenient  diminution  of  the  strength 
of  the  army ;  it  is  an  antient  place  with  irregular 
bastions,  and  a  cordon  commanded  by  two  moun- 
tains, upon  which  have  been  constructed  the  forts 
La  Lippe  and  St.  Lucia.  The  town  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre  between  them.  The  fort  of  La  Lippe 
is  independent  of  the  place ;  it  is  a  square,  with 
four  bastions  and  a  horn- work  that  is  continued 
to  the  back  of  the  mountain,  and  strengthened  by 
several  exterior  works;  it  is  very  strong,  in  a 
very  elevated  position,  and  provided  with  case- 
ments which  are  bomb-proof;  almost  all  its  bat- 
teries are  covered,  and  it  would  be  nearly  impossi* 
ble  to  raze  its  works.  Nevertheless,  this  fort  has 
great  defects,  many  of  its  batteries  are  in  the 
rock  and  would  soon  be  disn^antled  by  a  powerfiil 
cannonade.  The  declivity  of  die  mountain  is 
strengthened  by  mines,  but  their  branches  are 
easily  discovered  by  observing  tbe  veins  of  earth 
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across  the  rock ;  this  sidC)  therefore,  although  tfatf 
most  fortified,  is  very  susceptible  of  attack,  as  it 
possesses  the  common  fault  of  all  homrworks 
which  carry  the  defeuces  to  too  great  a  distance ; 
at  the  same  time  this  fort,  garrisoned  with  8000 
men,  might  sustain  a  long  siege ;  it  commands 
also  the  country  and  the  town.  The  fort  St 
Lucia  is  composed  of  very  antient  indefensible 
works,  and  might  be  taken  with  the  greatest  ease ; 
the  Spaniards  might  establish  themselves  in  it 
during  the  whole  war,  burn  or  take  the  town,  and 
block  up  the  garrison  of  fort  La  Lippe^  which 
would  then  become  entirely  useless. 

There  are  many  antient  places  and  of  little 
importance  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana ; 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  is  covered  with 
them.  These  places  were  of  great  use  in  former 
wars,  and  are  not  altogether  useless  in  those  of 
the  present  time,  because  the  taking  of  them  will, 
at  all  events,  cost  time  and  money,  interrupt  the 
progress  of  an  enemy,  and  would  be  attended  with 
no  advantage. 

The  leading  object  of  the  Portuguese,  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  should  be  to  cover  both  sides  of  the 
Tagus ;  and  for  thi3  purpose  Castello  de  Vide,  on 
the  left  bank,  presents  an  excellent  position ;  this 
is  well  known, — and  Funck  has  offered  a  plan  for 
fortifying  it,  which  has  been  accepted. 
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The  post  of  Oliven^a^  oa  the  side  of  Spaitii    ^^^^^  ^ 
without  being  very  interesting,  may  be  very  of- 
fensive to  the  Spaniards,  because  it  favours  the  Genmi 
incursion  of  light  troops  into  their  Estremadura  Bnmounejidki 

the  defiBOGC  <iC 

and  Andalusia,   and   affords  them  a  safe  retreat^  PontogpL 
in  the  same  manner  as  Moura,  Mouraoi  and  Serpa. 

The  sea-coast  is  defended  by  Setuval  and  the 
fort  Sagres  at  the  pdnt  of  Cape  St  Vincent  Al- 
garve  is  impenetrable ;  and  the  islands  of  Tavira, 
behind  which  ships,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  secure 
from  privateers,  are  fortified^  though  they  received 
considerable  injury  from  the  great  earthquake. 
Estremoz  as  well  as  Evora  and  Beja  have  no  de- 
fence but  the  old  walls  with  which  they  ate  ior 
vested. 

Portugal  has  about  fifteen  or  twenty  strong 
places,  and  not  more  than  8  or  10,000  men  to  gar- 
rison them,  without  disabling  its  army  from  keep- 
ing the  field. 

The  army  of  Portugal  is  more  respectable  than 
the  Spaniards,  imagine,  because  they  judge  from 
the  condition  in  which  they  saw  it  during  the  last 
war. 


To  these  general  observations  on  the  defence  of  oteerrirtioM^r 

CtptSliok 

the  country  the  following  are  added,  from  the 
treatise  of  an  able  British  ofiicer  of  artillery, 
captain  Eliot^  who  either   confirms  or  liberally 
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BOOK  L    differs  from  the  high  authority  which  has  been 
^^^^V^  quoted: 

FoftngiL  *  1  .        «.  • 

oboemtioiiiof      The  best  line  of  positions,  says  this  officer,  that 
^  can  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  most  impor- 

tant part  of  the  kingdom  may  be  draMm  from  the 
Douro  along  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  commmcing,  on 
the  left,  at  Lamego,  passing  by  Momenta  de  Beira» 
Francozo,  and  Celorico,  to  Guarda,  all  of  which 
are  excellent  stations,  and  the  passes  in  their  yi- 
cinities  should  be  more  or  less  strengthened  by 
field-works.    From  Guarda  the  line  may  be  thrown 
back  behind  the  Zezere,  and  extended  to  the  Ta- 
gus,  having  the  strong  posts  of  Castello  Branco 
and  Abrantes  in  front  of   the  right  flank.    An 
advanced  line  may  be  drawn  from  Castle  MeDior, 
on  the  Coa,  by  Almeida,  Castello  Bom,  Alfiuaitesy 
and  following  the  frontier   line  to   the  Tagus. 
These  corps  should  be  composed  chiefly  of  light 
troops  and  cavalry,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication  with  the  main  body  of  the  anny. 
Guarda  and  Visea  should  be  the  two  principal 
stations,   Coimbra,  Thomar,   and  Leiria,  stations 
for  bodies  of  reserve,  and  the  latter  a  principal 
magazine.     Peniche,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula 
on  the  cost,  is  already  fortified ;  its  defienoes  might 
be  improved,  and  it  would  affi^rd  an  excellent 
spot  for  a  dep6t  of  stores  and  ammunition,  from 
whence  they  may  be  conveyed  in  small  cutters 
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or  Other  vessels  to  cither  flank :  the  isthmus  which     cbaf.iix. 


connects  Peniche  with  the  main  land  is  overflowed  p^tagia. 
at  high  water.  Santarem  is  a  s^ood  post,  and,  as^  ohmnt^^mmU^ 
long  as  the  army  is  in  advance,  a  proper  station 
for  a  small  corps  to  watch  the  Tagus,  "should  an 
enemy  be  in  possession  of  Alentejo.  In  addition 
to  these  a  strong  posttimi  may  be  taken  up  fbr 
the  defence  of  Lisbon, — the  right  at  Sacavem, 
passing  by  Lnmiar,  and  the  left  at  Alcantara; 
against  an  enemy  advancing  from  Leiria  the 
heights  near  Alcantara,  the  passes  of  Rblii^a,  Bu* 
cellas,  Cabe^a  de  Montachique,  and  Mafra,  are  of 
importance,  and  form  a  strong  line  of  deface  iar^ 
ther  in  advance.  If  the  province  of  Alentejo  is 
to  be  covered  fbr  a  time  Montalvao,  Castelk>  de 
Vide,  Marvao,  Portalegre,  Aronches,  and  Elvas, 
should  be  occupied ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary and  would  extend  the  line  too  much. 

The  covering  of  Oporto  should  be  confined  to 
Minho,  the  pass  of  Salamonde,  and  the  river  Ta- 
mega.  The  province  of  Traz  os  Montes  will 
nearly  defend  itself,  and  is  of  little  consequence 
as  long  as  the  Minho,  the  Tamega,  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Douro,  can  be  protected. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Elvas  and  Al- 
meida  are  the  most  formidable  fortresses  in  the 
kingdom,  yet  by  this  it  is  not  meant  to  infer 
that  they  are  the  most  important, — ^fkr  from  it; 
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i^oK  t  Almeida,  although  of  more  consequence  tha» 
Elvas,  from  its  situation,  is  valuable  only  as  an 
advanced  post 

In  objection  to  the  remarks  of  general  Dumou* 
riez  on  Almeida  captain  Eliot  observes : — It  may 
be  necessary  to  remark  that  although  there  are 
no  fortresses  of  any  oMisequence  on  the  Tagus, 
yet  the  forcing  a  passage  on  the  right  bank  would 
be  to  encounter  the  main  force  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  it;  and 
amongst  roads  where  an  enemy  would  find  thegreat- 
est  difficult*  in  bringing  forward  his  cannon^  which, 
if  he  received  the  slightest  check,  must  all  be  aban- 
doned. Abrantes,  formerly  surrounded  with  anttent 
walls,  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  woiks 
being  thrown  up  for  its  defence  since  the  arrival  of 
the  British  troops.  This  place  he  must  .necessa- 
rily  pass,  as  well  as  cross  the  Zezere,  in  order  to 
turn  the  grand  position  of  the  army  on  the  de- 
fensive; it  is  true  a  passage  may,  without  any 
difficulty,  be  forced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
but  then  an  enemy  is  as  far  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  projects  as  before,  the  river  forming 
an  insuperable  barrier  if  well  defended  : — where  is 
the  obstacle  that  cannot  be  surmounted  by  the 
abilities  of  an  experienced  officer  ? 

More  danger  I  conceive  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  an  enemy  turning  the  position   from  the 
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north,   ahould  he  have    previoualy  made  himself    *<><>kx 
master  of  Oporto,   and  been  enabled  to  cross  the 
Douro  near   the  pointy ,  which,   although   nearly 
impracticable,  is  not  impossible. 

The  national  character  of  the  Portuguese  i%  in  Mannen  < 
many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  Spaniards ; 
a  prominent  feature  is  the  same  disposition  to  in- 
dolence and  pride,  but  they  are  more  acute; 
they  have  the  same  national  zeal  and  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  excites  hatred  against :  Spain 
and  precludes  a  cordial  amity  with  the  English. 

The  manners  of  the  northern  provinces  have 
been  compared  with  those  of  Scotland, — ^hospitable, 
sincere,  brave,  and  full  of  national  prejudices ;  to 
those  of  the  south  are  attributed  the  reverse,  and  the 
people  of  Lisbon  most  of  all,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  better  informed.  > 

They  are  governed,  says  Dumouri^,  by  a  preju- 
dice that  no  place  can  resist  the  attack  of  French 
besiegers.  > 

The  fidalgos,  or  grandees,  of  Portugal  are  better 
informed  than  those  of  Spain,  but  uqC  more  com-- 
municative,  and  still  more  jealous.  .  Those  wh0 
frequent  the  court  possess  what  are  called  the  viir 
tues  of  courts  in  the  extreme.  Those,  only  whose 
particular  attachment  to  the  king  is  ^assured  iSfe 
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permitted  to  serve  in  the  anny ;  the  rest  live 
little  distinction. 

The  women  possess  charms  as  peculiar  as  dieir 
national  character;  with  an  exquisite  odour; fine 
teeth^  and  beautiful  hair,  they  are  rather  injured 
than  otherwise  by  their  dress ;  that  of  the  head, 
however,  which  is  never  covered,  exhibits  great 
care.  They  are  animated,  cleanly,  and  fond  of  ad- 
miration, and  grace  the  boxes  of  the  theatres  not 
more  with  their  beanty  than  by  the  modest  de- 
corum with  which  cust6m  has  restrained  them. 
They  are  nevertheless  coquetish  ;  but  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  intrigue  prevents  the  evil  which 
might  otherwise  arise  even  from  the  little  comnm* 
nication  of  the  sexes. 

The  dress  of  the  man  is  a  sort  of  non-descript 
mixture  of  European  costume  with  the  Spuiish 
cloak. 

This  people  are  not  communicative^  and  assem- 
blies are  rare.  The  national  dance  is  the  toffii, 
composed  of  couples,  like  the  Spanish  fandango, 
generally  set  in  motion  by  the  guittar;  i^  of 
course,  consists  of  much  gesticulation,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  voice,  in  a  manner  fay  no 
means  calculated  to  improve  its  purity« 

There  are  bull-feasts,  after  the  manner  of  Spun, 
but  the  number  of  accidents  would  seem  to  aigae 
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that  they  are  less  adroit     Nothing  is  more  com-    ^^*^ 
mon  than  to  see  persons  of  the  first  rank  engaged  '-J^-^*-^ 
in  them.     In  the  time  of  M.  Dumouriez's  visits  Mmitft  iimI 
^ey  avoided  the  exposure  by  masks,  but  it  is  k)ng 
since  they^  have  resigned  this  mark  of  diffidence  in 
die  propriety  of  their  sport 

The  nobility  are  generally  indolent,  dnd  their 
splendour  is  without  conv^ience  ;  the  use  of  char'^ 
coal,  in  winter,  is  not  more  injurious  to  cleanltr 
ness  than  health,  inducmg  frequent  expectoration 
even  in  the  best-bred  females.  Mendicancy  is 
every  where  prevalent 

The  people  of  the  nordiem  provinces  and  upper 
Beira,  like  their  Spanish  neighbours^  are  industri* 
ous  and  robust,  particularly  the  peasantry  of  the 
wine-countries  and  tlie  muleteers,  (arriettos.) 
The  latter  herd  with  their  beassts,  and  enjoy  their 
bread  ^of  Indian  com,  soaked  in  wine,  together.* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  centre  provinces  generally^ 
and  of  Alenttejo,  are  indolent  in  the  extreme,  and 
little  capable  of  labour.      The  whole,    however, 

*  The  singular  manner  in  which  the  wine  is  conveyed  ovet 
the  mountains  on  mules>  may  be  mentioned  as  curious ;  it  is  hSi  / 
cort  of  packs^  ibrmed  of  hog-skins,  torned  inside  out,  the  teams 
pitched  for  security ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  skins  and  the 
blankets  beneath  which  both  man  and  beast  repose.  The  animal 
is  also  shorn,  and  otherwise  ornamented  according  \d  the  taste  of 
his  master. 
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when  urged  occasionally,  evince  powers  of  wluch 
the  inattentive  observer  would  form  no  concep* 
tion. 

The  general  manners  are  considerably  aficcted 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  spirit  of  religion  is  disregarded,  its  exteriors 
seem  to  be  reverenced  to  excess.  In  consequence, 
those  exemptions  which  strangers  enjoy,  in  oliher 
catholic  countries,  from  a  critical  and  constant  at* 
tention  to  their  ceremonies,  is  not  to  be  expected 
here.  To  conciliate  the  people,  these  prejudices 
must  be  respected  by  all. 

The  streets  of  all  the  towns  are  dark,  dirty,  and 
liable  to  an  infinity  of  nuisances ;  and  the  dvil  po- 
lice is  of  little  avail,  notwithstanding  the-  numeo 
rous  dungeons  and  places  of  punishment^  as  must 
always  be  the  case  where  the  first  considerataon  is 
not  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

Literature,  the  sure  test  of  the  manners  of  a 
people,  is  at  a  low  ebb  with  the  Portuguese.  The 
Lusiad  of  Camoens  is  not  yet  equalled,  and  the 
conquest  of  Malacca  has  not  been  lately  surpassed. 
Ferreira  is,  however,  the  best  poet  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  Portugal 

History  has  received  few  accessions  to  the  de- 
cades of  Barros,  and  Portuguese  Biography  has 
few  of  the  delightful  charms  which  it  exhibits  hi 
other  languages.     Theology,   however,   h«8  pro- 
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duced  more  eloquence  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, under  the  influence  of  the  inquisition,  and  p^^JJ^ 
many  preachers  have  appeared. deserving  of  their  Maimentnd 
celebrity.     The  best  French  authors  have  been 
translated.     Music  has  advanced,  and  the  opera 
has  long  had  great  claims  to  the  highest  credit 

The  language  of  Portugal  has  retained  more  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  though  of  course  much  more 
corrupted  than  that  of  any  other  country •* 

Of  the  civil  economy  of  Portugal,  what  relates  cira  eoooonvr 
to  its  commerce  must  naturally  claim    the  first 
place  in  any  relation ;    yet  this  is  a  subject  so  en«> 
tirely  connected  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  a 

*  The  verses  in  praise  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
virgins  are  quoted  as  a  good  specimen  of  this  affinity  of  the 
languages.  ' 

Canto  tuas  palmas,  famosos  canto  triumphos, 
Ursula^  divinos  martyr  concede  favores ; 
Subjectas  sacra  nyropha,  feros  animosa  tyrannos^ 
Tu  phcenix^  vivendo  ardes,  ardendo  triumphat^ 
Ulustres  generosa  choros  das  Ursula  bellos ; 
Das  rosa  bellas  rosas^  fortes  das  sancta  columnas ; 
^temos  vivas  arros^  o  regia  planta ! 
Devotos  cahtando  hymnos,  invoco  favores. 
Tarn  puras  nymphas  amo,  adoro,  canto^  celcbrOf 
Per  vos  felices  annos;  6  Candida  turba^ 
Per  yof  innumeros  de  Christo  spero  ^roi[Ci«i 
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long  series  of  years^  and  which  involves  so  many 
Porta  aL  national  considerations,  exclusive  of  the  mere  dc- 
KuTti  eeoDomj.  tail,  that  nothiug  farther  would  seem  proper  here 

than  to  generally  state,  that  its  importance  and  its 
conduct  has  borne  a  relation  to  that  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  it  has  sustained  so  intimate  a  con« 
nection. 

The  count  d'CEyras,  among  the  improvements 
which  he  projected  in  various  departmentii  te* 
solved  to  make  a  general  register  of  the  lands^  for 
the  purpose  of  their  appreciation  and  cultivation. 
The  marquis  de  Pombal  substituted  com  for  on^ 
third  of  the  vines  in  his  time,  but  without  sue- 
cess  ;  and  agriculture  remains  almost  in  its  primi* 
tive  state. 

Cultivation,  however,  has  made  some  progress 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  province  o£ 
Alentejo,  for  instance,  which,  in  the  time  of  M. 
Dumouriez,  was  entirely  uncultivated,  according 
to  late  writers,  is  among  those  parts  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  corn. 

Still  more  than  a  third  of  the  land  is  said  to  lie 
waste,  and  the  remainder  to  suffer  materially  from 
the  neglect  of  agricultural  improvement  The 
country  is,  in  fact,  a  vineyard,  and  a  tMid  of 
the  com  necessary  for  home  consumption  is  not 
produced,  yet  £ntre  Douro  e  Minho  is  the  pro- 
vince which,  with  Alentejo,  yields  dit  most 
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Estremadura  and  Beira  produce  much  Indian    *^^^^,^ 
c&m,  of  whicb  the  leaves  arc  greedily  devoured  liy  ^^;;J[^2[^^^ 
catde,  and  the  grain  make^  palatable  bread.  i^onaeconom^r 

Tlie  culture  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  melon,  how* 
ever,  obtain  every  attention.  The  port- wine,  for 
England^  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces; the  oil  is  often  ill- flavoured,  from  the 
mode  of  preparation  for  the  press ;  the  melon,  in 
all  its  variety,  is  exquisite. 

Butter  and  cheese,  except  at  Chaves,  are  rare 
and  ill-made. 

Oxen  are  well-formed,  beautiful,  and  active, 
but  not  sufiicienlly  numerous;  calves  may  no^ 
therefore,  be  killed  at  all  times.  In  draught,  the 
oxen  are  excellent.  The  sheep  are  small,  and  re» 
quire  a  strong  defence  of  dogs  from  the  wolves. 
Figs,  as  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  are  fed  and  fat^ 
tened  in  largfe  droves.  Poultry  is  produced  in  suf* 
ficient  quantities.     Game,  of  all  sorts,  plentiful. 

Some  of  the  vegetables  are  not  scarce,  particu» 
larly  potatoes ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  fruit,  ex- 
cept the  species  more  prevalent  in  England. 

The    climate  cannot  be  deemed  intemperate,  cumatct 
since  it  is  moderated  in  the  hottest  seasons  by  the 
sea-breeze.    Five  months  of  the  year  are  wet,  with 
no  ordinary  rams,  and  the  seven  dry  are,  occa« 
sionally,  deformed  by  hurricanes,     Earthquakes, 
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as  is  too  well  known,  are  frequent  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree ;  and  igneous  matter  is  supposed  to  be 
in  continual  agitation  about  Lisbon,  from  the  1h- 

tuminous  vapours  which  often  cover  the  Tagus. 


MUhary 


Formadooof 
Ao  anny* 


Of  the  ordinary  military  economy  of  Portugali 
there  cannot,  with  some  few  qualifications,  be  a 
more  perfect  picture  than  that  given  by  M.  Do- 
mouriez  on  his  visit,  and  confirmed  by  various 
other  writers  since  that  period,  nor  one  more  ne- 
cessary  to  be  kept  in  view  at  the  present  timi^ 
though  not  with  invidious  nor  unnecessary  cau- 
tion. 

The  army  was  composed  of  from  8  to  10,000 
men,  of  a  class  inferior  to  peasants,  without  uni- 
forms, without  arms ;  begging  alms  or  assassina- 
ting for  a  livelihood ;  and  the  officers  of  these 
troops  were  servants,  who  mounted  behind  the 
carriages  or  served  at  the  tables  of  their  masters 
when  they  were  not  on  duty*  This  is  the  unex- 
aggerated  and  inconceivable  picture  of  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  before  the  war  of  1762,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  count  de  Lippe,  who  instantly  set  about 
reforming  the  whole  of  it 

The  Portuguese  are  naturally  indbposed  to  ap- 
plication. The  great  are  averse  to  military  em- 
ployments ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent 
revolutions,  this  government  is  full  of  suspicion,  it 
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is  permitted  but  to  certain  families  to  enter  mto 
the  army.  Strangers  alone  can  support  its  cha-  p^^^ 
racter,  and  they  are  generally  ill-chosen  and  MiiitMy  econo. 
treated  with  indignity. .  The  obligations  which 
the  Portuguese  have  received  from  foreigners, 
since  the  year  1640,  cannot  be  equalled  but  by 
their  ingratitude.  It  seems  to  be  a  principle  with 
these  people  to  demand  their  assistance  in  time  of 
war,  to  redeem  the  follies  they.have  committed  du- 
ring a  period  of  peace.  A  military  zeal  and  ardour 
seems  to  return  on  the  arrival  of  these  auxiliaries : 
but,  when  the  war  is  closed,  their  zeal  is  extin- 
guished, their  arms  are  suffered  to  rust,  and  these 
foreigners,  to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  die  or 
desert,  oppressed  by  injustice,  by  debts,  and  des- 
pair ;  while  the  Portuguese  sink  into  their  former 
state  of  ignorance  and  torpor.  This  absurd  con- 
duct has  been  frequently  renewed  since  the  epocha 
that  has  been  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  again  repeated.  Unfortunately  for 
the  state  which  is  governed  by  a  single  minister, 
that  minister  is  never  qualified  for  every  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  gives  his  attention  to  those 
in  which  his  capacity  has  been  chiefly  exercised* 

The  army  of  Portugal  has  a  very  respectable  ap-  officeri, 
pearance;  but  the  officers  are  ill-chosen,  ill-paid,  ' 
and,  nevertheless,  are  entirely  engaged  by  inte^ 
rest^    with  th^  lea^t  s|>ark  of  military  hoiKmr. 
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^baZ^iu  "^^^^^  exterior  appearance^  however,  is  under  sonc 
/^^jj*^^  kind  of  regulation,  and  the  cut  of  their  dotbc% 
liukvj  ecoDo-  as  well  as  their  manual  exercise,  b  in  the  Pnissiiii 

method. 

The  count  de  Lippe  rendered  an  eMentid  ser« 
vice  to  Portugal  in  new-modelling  its  army  J  VmI 
he  remained  there  too  short  a  time  to  cany  his  ie> 
form  into  effect;  besides,  he  did  aot  nuke  s 
proper  choice  of  officers  to  finish  the  work  whidi 
he  had  begun. 

When  war  was  declared  in  176S,  PoilDgd  find* 
ing  itself  without  officers  and  without  ioLdicni 
the  government,  alarmed  at  its  defencdeas  atua 
tion,  employed  every  means  to  engage  fixqga  o& 
ficers  in  its  service.  A  crowd  of  militaiy  advca* 
turerSy  therefore,  who  had  been  dishonourfed  ii^  or 
driven  from,  the  service  of  otlier  powers^  imr  re* 
ceived  in  the  Portuguese  army.  Mr.  M^o,  am- 
bassador from  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  that  of  Loo* 
don,  was  commissioned  to  receive  all  who  ofticd ; 
and  rank,  as  well  as  money,  was  held  ifacdi  Is 
tempt  military  men,  of  any  character  or  ooanbyi 
to  engage  with  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Instead  of 
applying  to  the  king  of  Prussia  or  the  Dlildi  for 
a  body  of  able  and  tried  officers,  instead  of  hold- 
ing forth  adequate  remunerations  to  militaiy 
of  merit  of  any  nation,  the  Portugueae 
ment  introduced  into  its  army  it  great  bImdIi^  of 
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foreigners,  whose  vicea  and  ignorance  tended  td 
increase  the  disorder  and  pusillanimous  spirit  which  p^^^j^ 
prevailed  in  it.  This  evil  was  cured  by  a  very  vi-  wumjmobk^ 
oient  remedy.  The  minisCei;  having  dissemUed 
his  resentment  at  these  abuses  during  the  war, 
which  were  ao  evident  that  they  even  forced 
themselves  upon  his  observation,  employed  an  ex«^ 
pedient  as  fatal  as  the  abuses  themsdves,  by  pei^ 
secuting  and  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  dvdry 
foreign  officer,  without  distinction. 
The  Portuguese  soldier  is  obedient^  patient,  Uh  Chvtcter  of 

the  Portugoctt 

bust,  lively,  and  dexterous ;  but  he  is,  at  the  same  widkr. 
time,  idle,  filthy,  and  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
every  thing ;  but  he  is  capable,  when  properly  at« 
tended  to,  of  doing  credit  to  his  character.  Qii 
aversion  to  the  Spaniards  should  be  encoumged, 
but  he  should  be  made  to  comprehend,  that  he 
cannot  gain  any  advantage  over  the  superior  sobh 
hers  of  that  nation  but  by  superior  discipline. 
The  mutual  contempt  which  these  nations  enters 
tain  for  each  other  arises  from  their  ignorance  ind 
tbrir  pre-u^ption.  I.  i.  .e,y  «.«oSLy,  wb- 
it  is  their  mutual  interest  to  know  each  other,  that 
their  reciprocal  aversion  should  operate  so  powm*-* 
fully  as  to  prevent  any  useful  communication  b€M 
tween  them.  Hence  it  is  that  a  war  hetwMtk 
Spain  and  Portugal  will  consist  of  little  nKSM 
than  groping  about  in.  tfaeidark^  bcbaiuiei  neitfiM 
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v-*^v-^^  spies. 

Fortugd.  *  ^  , 

BCiiitMy  •eooo-      These  defects  of  the  military  establishments  m 
'°^*  Portugal  might  have  been  easily correctedby  the 

count  de  Lippe.  But  to  attain  such  an  object  a 
full  power  and  the  exercise  of.  a  rigid  discipline 
were  indispensable.  It  would  be  also  necessary  to 
make  the  appointment  of  the  Portuguese  officers 
equal  to  those  of  the  foreign  officers,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  grovelling  jealousies  and  contempt 
that  subsist  between  them,  and  to  make .  talents 
the  only  distinction  ;  at  the  same  time  to  encou- 
rage the  foreign  officers,  who  live  in  a  continual 
state  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  by  making  them 
equal  sharers  in  the  favour  of  government,  and 
attaching  them  to  the  country  by  solid  establish* 
ments.  In  short,  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to 
reward  diligence,  by  attaching  to  it  honour  as  well 
as  emolument,  and  to  punish  indolence  by  disgrace 
and  the  loss  of  fortune. 

The  Portuguese  army  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
discipline:  it  marches  and  manoeuvres  well;  but 
it  ought  frequently  to  be  drawn  out  into  en^ 
campments,  that  the  little  manoeuvres  of  exercise 
might  be  applied  to  the  great  operations  of  war. 
The  battalions  are  composed  of  seven  compames^ 
one  of  which  consists  of  grenadiers,  of  140  men 
each.    This  formation  is  impcricc^  aocording  tm 
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the  niles  of  tactics,  as  it  is  not  capable  of- square* 
divisions,    without  confusion.     There  are  many  ^^^^^ 
dther  faults  in  its  evolutions,  the  greater  part  of  Miutuy  tm^: 
which  proceed  from  the  same  principle.     Ndth6F 
ate  the  troops  accustomed   to   remove  earth,   to 
practise  the  manoeuvres  of  attack  and  defence,  as- 
well  as  the  art  of  fortification  ;  and  all  this  is  es- 
sential in  a  country  like  Portugal,  where  war  must* 
be  on  the  defensive,  and  carried  on  in  detail.     The 
i^nfantry  of  the  north  is  very  superior,  in  discipline 
^  well  as  in  stature,  to  that  of  the^outh,  espe^ 
cially  of  the  capital  and  of  Elvas. 

The  cavalry  is  well  mounted  on  horses  from  An- 
dalusia,  Beira,  and  Traz  os  Montes ;  which  are  of 
a  moderate  .  height,  like  those  of  the  Spanish  ca- 
valry ;  but  they  are  all  geldings. 

It  is  a  problem  which  experience- alone  can  re- 
solve, whether  the  gelding  or  the  stone-horse  is' 
best  qualified  for  the  service  of  cavalry,  and  if  the 
quiet  disposition  of  the  one  is  equal,  in  point  of 
effect,  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  other.  The  Spa- 
nish cavalry  is  the  only  one  in  Europe  which  con- 
sists of  stone-horses,  and  it  is  of  acknowledged 
excellence ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
possesses  sufficient  solidity  to  support  a  line  of 
infantry.  Cavalry  should  possess  these  foiir  qua- 
lities ;  order,  solidity,  force,  and  swiftness.  The 
.  Spanish  cavalry  are  famous  for  the  two  latter,  and 
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B  o  o  K  L    the  Portuimese  possess  the  two  former.    The  unioii 

CBAP.  lit.  O  * 

^^■^^v^^  of  these  four  qualities  are  by  no  means  inoompa* 
Witnyeccmih  tJ^le;  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  they  are  to 
"y-  be  found  in  any  cavahy  of  any  nation. 

Portugal  maintains  twelve  squadrons  of  cuiFa*- 
siers,  in  pretty  good  condition  and  disdpUne* 
Though  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether  they  posseu 
sufficient  solidity  to  resist  the  impetuous  shock  <tf 
the  Spanish  cavalry,  from  the  moderate  sue  of 
their  horses.  Their  breast-platesi  however,  gire 
them  two  incontestable  advantages;  though  the 
Spaniards  are  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they  never 
make  use  of  them.  The  first  is,  that  they  afford 
protection  to  the  soldier ;  and,  secondly,  they  gpve 
him  an  idea  of  his  superiority  over  troops  who  are 
not  clad  in  such  defensive  armour.  The  Portu- 
guese dragoons,  however,  will  never  equal  those 
of  Spain. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  this  cavalry  to  keq» 
always  in  close  union  with  the  infantry,  and  never 
to  engage  alone  in  the  plains  of  Alentejo^  and 
still  less  in  those  of  Kstremadura,  because  there  ia 
great  reason  to  conjecture,  that  it  would  fiul  in  aa 
engagement  with  Spanish  cavalry.  Its  most  ad« 
vantageous  place  is  in  the  line,  where  it  would  bo 
able  to  support  the  infantry;  and,  in  battle^  it 
is  better  calculated  to  maintain  its  ranks^  to  cover 
a  retreat,  or  protect  the  forage.    It  would  execute 
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with  less  activity   but  with  more  certainty  the    ^fJJ*,^ 
great  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  the  detaU  of  its  scf*;  ^JjJJ^ 
vice.    The  squadron  has  the  same  defect  as  in  Mmui^ 
Spain,    in   being   composed  of  four  compaiiies^ 
which  require  too  many  officers,  and  renders  1^ 
establishment  expensive.    A  company  of  cavaliy 
is  worth,  in  the  provinces,  near  ^500  per  annum. 
The  regiments  which  are  on  court-duty  are  very 
much  harassed,  because  they  do  the  duty  of  body«r 
guards,  and  the  king,  whom  they  constantly  atr 
tend,    always  goes  in  full  speed;  so   that  tbcy 
must  be  necessarily  in  worse  condition,,  and  the^ 
companies  of  less  value. 

The  Portuguese  cavalry  has  this  advantage  over 
that  of  Spain,  that  it  is  exercised  in  firing;  and 
accustomed  to  leap  hedges  and  ditches  in  squa« 
drons;  a  manoeuvre  which  the  Spaniards  can 
scarcely  believe;  but  which  they  could  executt 
better  than  any  other  cavalry  if  they  were  ?xw* 

cised  in  it 

There  is  but  one  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  of 
about  1300  men,  very  ill  exercised,  and,  of  coursCi 
incapable  of  engaging  in  that  kind  of  war  for 
which  they  are  designedr  It  is,  nevertheless,  ur 
dispensable  to  have  a  body  of  frofi  S  to  6000 
light  troops  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  being  de* 
fensive,  the  only  attacks  that  the  Portuguese  cam 
make  must  be  by  way  of  incursion. 
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The  artillery  is  composed  of  three    battalion^ 
but  in  a  very  bad  state  of  discipline.     The  cannoiii 
are  ill-made  and  clumsy.    The  miniBter  had  tbe 
good  fortune  to  engage  two  excellent  fbundera^ 
brought  up  under  the  famous  Maritz ;  but  the  pre* 
vailing  prejudice  against  foreigners  has   got  the 
better  of  actual  want,    and,   in   consequence  of 
ill-treatment,    they  have  been  obliged   to  desert 
from  the  service.     There  are  no  field-piicces  nor 
any  small  cannon    to  accompany    the   infantry^ 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  use   in  such  a 
country  as  Portugal. 

The  corps  of  engineers  is  ill  formed  and  ex- 
tremely ignorant;  they  can  do  little  more  than 

rule  paper  and  page  a  re^ster,  where  there  is  a 
post  at  every  step. 

The  Portuguese  might  avail  themselves  of  their 
foreign  engineers  to  procure  correct  maps  of  their 
country,  in  which  they  are  totally  deficient ;  they 
might  obtain  topographical  surveys  of  the  chains 
of  mountains,  of  rivers,  valleys,  and  fibhtier-plains^ 
that  every  post  might  be  known  in  case  of  war. 

The  scarcity  of  forage  will  always  prevent  the 
Portuguese  from  keeping  the  field  and  muhtaln* 
ing  a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  and  this  dicum- 
stance  proceeds  from  a  defective  state  of  agricul* 
ture.  Nevertheless,  the  supplies  for  a  Portuguese 
army  might  be  easily  collected  in  two  or  tfafw 
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strong  places  in  the  back  parts,  from  whence  they    ^^^^,^,^ 
might  be  drawn  with  convenience  and  safety.  pJU^ 

The  military  hospitals  form  no  concern  of  the  MUitaij 
king,  as  a  community  of  monks  always  charge 
themselves  with  that  branch  of  military  admini* 
ttration.     But  regular  and  fixed  hospitals  would 
be  more  serviceaUei  and  might  be  contrived. 


< . .  <  < 
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PRELIMINARY  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  GO* 
VERNMENT  AND  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  POWERS 
OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Retrospect  of  the  State  of  the  Peninsula  in  1807-8. 
— Simultaneous  Rising  of  the  Prffoinces  tf  Spain. 
— Their  Declarations. — Communications  between 
the  British  Government  and  its  Naval  and  Mi* 
litary  Officers  commanding  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
the  Mediterranean^  and  in  the  prmisumdl  Spanitk 
Juntas  of  Government. 
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THE  situation  of  the  peninsula  in  the  winter  of 
^^l^^^f^^  1 807-8  has  been  briefly  described  in  the  first  chap- 
pjmms^uimia      ^^j.  ^f  ^j^g  prcscnt  volumc,  in  the  mtroductoiy 

sketch  which  was  necessary  to  a  view  of  the  policy 
that  dictated  the  employment  of  British  tioops  in 
that  quarter  against  the  common  enemy.  Tho 
whole  seemed  at  once  abandoned  to  the  unprinci- 
pled  power  of  France ;  and  that  possession  which 
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had  in  vain  been  for  centuries  the  hopeless  object    ^2ip.^,J[; 
of  her  most  potent  monarchs  seemed  now  to  have  s^I^^c*^ 
courted  her  more  fortunate  usurper,  or  rather  to  JSw^S^*^ 
have  fallen  without  exertion  into  his  hands. 

At  the  close  of  1 807,  Portugal,  lost  to  her  an. 
tient  fame,  and  almost  to  her  political  connexion 
with  England,  had  surrendered  without  an  effort 
to  the  arms  of  Junot ;  and  early  in  1808,  excepting 
brief  tumults  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  Spain 
saw,  with  little  apparent  emotion,  a  driveller,  with- 
out any  other  character  than  his  relation  to  Napo- 
leon, prepare  to  ascend  her  antient  throne.* 

•  There  was»  doabdets,  from  Ike  dM,  a  reipectable  fading  m 
the  people  upon  the  subject,  and  they  did  not  altogether  disgiuM 
dieir  indignation^  though  its  operation  seemed  entirely  passive.«>i» 
Such  is  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  the  excellent  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orense,  excusing  himself  fitmi  joining  the  junta  of  S|mu 
nish  authorities,  invited  to  Bayonne  for  the  purpose  of  giTing  4 
colour  to  the  transactions  which  there  took  place. 

"  Being/'  he  said» ''  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  under  in«< 
firmities,  he  was  not  able  in  so  short  a  time  to  acquire  the  know-* 
ledge  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  points  to  be  dis-> 
cussed,  he  sent  the  present  letter.^  The  cnpeior  and  king  ap^ 
peered  in  the  character  of  a  guardian-aagel  of  peace,  the  proteo» 
lor  of  Spain,  of  which  he  had  never  been  fbrgctfiil,  but  on  maai» 
fold  oceasioBs  had  manifested  the  great  interest  he  Mt  in  the  Sp» 
mA  nation  and  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  hit  allies,  and  bci  conoehi 
for  their  advancement  in  werith,  power,  and  eU  auunerof  piot&> 
perity.  The  object  of  the  junta  was  to  reaMdy  evili^  toronMi 
pfejudket,  waAio  ameliorntt  ft6^  condition  tf^ttHimmd  uol- 
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Neither  the  interest  which  Great  firitsun  miist 
naturally  continue  to  possess  in  the  affairs  of  Por« 

narchy  of  Spain.  But  on  what  foundation  was  this  great  edifice 
to  be  built  ?  Was  there  any  sure  means  of  accomplishing  this 
great  end,  approved  and  ratified  by  -the  nation  ?  There  were 
maladies  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to  be  exasperated  by  medianefl^ 
SangaU  •oulntra  sacra  nullse  manus.  The  remedies  applied  by  die 
emperor  Napoleon,  the  powerful  protector  of  Spun^  to  the  royal 
family,  had  aggravated  the  distemper  so  greatly  that  there  weie 
•carcely  any  hopes  of  recovery.  The  renunciations  of  the  kioga 
at  Bayonne,  and  of  the  infiuts  at  Bourdeaux,  were  made  by  thoie 
princes  not  in  a  state  of  freedom,    but  under  Ibfoe   and  cov 

ercion. 

That  those  renunciations  on  ivhich  all  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror and  king  with  regard  to  Spain  depended,  might  be  Talid 
and  clear,  and  not  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  whole  natioa«  they 
ought  to  be  ratified  by  the  kings  and  infants  of  Spaiq«  not  under 
constraint  and  terror,  but  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom.  And  no- 
thing could  contribute  so  much  to  the  glory  of  the  great  emperor 
Napoleon,  who  had  interested  himself  so  much  in  the  aflUn  of 
Spain,  as  to  send  back  its  august  monardis  and  all  the  royal  f^ 
mily,  that,  having  assembled  the  general  cortes,  they  might  oon* 
fult  and  deliberate  freely,  and  concert  with  their  vattab  and  lub* 
jects  what  might  be  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  kii^pfaMn.-^ 
Who  had  appointed  his  serene  highness  the  grand  duke  of  Beig 
governor  of  Spain  ?  Was  not  the  appointment  made  in  Fianee  I 
by  a  king,  pious  indeed,  and  worthy  of  all  respectj  but  not  oolj 
ender  an  ascendant  influence,  but  under  constraint  and  ooeroioa  ^ 
Was  it  not  a  strange  and  unnatural  chimera  to  name  fir  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  his  kingdom  a  genenl  who  commanded  an  aniy 
that  menaced  and  compelled  him  immediately  to  magi  hit  mmti 
In conclmiop  he  laid,  '^  the  nation  saw  itidf  without  aU^ao^ 
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tugal,  nor  a  proper  regard  to  political  consideration 

of  the  circumstances  that  had  already  taken  place  ^^/^ 


did  not  know  what  hand  to  turn.  The  renunciations  of  it$  kings 
and  the  nomination  of  a  governor  of  the  kingdom,  were  deeds 
done  in  France,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  emperor  who  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  can  effect  the  felicity  of  Spain,  by  giving 
it  a  new  dynasty,  deriving  its  origin  from  a  fiimily  so  fortunate  as 
to  believe  itself  incapable  of  producing  any  other  princes  than 
iuch  as  shall  possess  equal  or  greater  talents  for  government  than 
the  invincible  and  victorious,  the  legislator  and  the  philosopher, 
the  great  emperor  Napoleon. 

H«  requested,  with  all  due  respect,  that  what  he  considered  as 
well-grounded  fears,  might  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  supreme  janta  of  government,  and  even  laid  before  the  great 
Napoleon,  to  be  weighed  by  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  purity  of  his  heart,  free  from  ambition,  and  far  removed 
from  all  guile  and  political  artifice.  Apd  the  bishop  hoped  that 
Ihe  emperor,  after  matters  should  be  thus  candidly  considered, 
would  admit  that  the  safety  of  Spain  would  not  consist  in  slavery, 
and  that  he  would  not  think  of  efiecting  her  cure  by  putting  her 
in  chains,  seeing  she  was  neither  in  a  state  of  lunacy  norfiariomly 
nutd.  These  were  sentiments  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  avow 
to  the  janta  of  government,  and  even  to  the  emperor  himself.-*' 
This  expression  of  them  was  demanded  by  his  love  for  his  coun- 
try and  the  royal  fiunily,  and  by  his  character  of  councillor  to  his 
sovereign  in  the  quality  of  bishop  of  Spain  :  nor  did  he  consider 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  as  useless,  if  not  necessary 
to  the  true  glory  and  felicity  of  the  illustrious  hero  who  was  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  the  present  opportunity  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  humble^ 
obedient,  and  submissive^  respects/' — It  was  dated  from  Orense, 
Ihe  29th  •€  May,  ISOS. 

VOi:.  I.  *  e 
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should  pass  without  particular  attention  froiBi  thtti 
peninsula  in      ffovemment  of  Great  Britain.      It  is  far  from  im- 

probable,  therefore,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
prepared  to  expect  some  grand  change  in  the  pc>lir» 
tical  sute  of  those  countries^  from  the  miserably. 
despotism  to  which  they  were  apparently  -about  to^ 
be  reduced,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

While  yet  considered  as  lost  in  apathy  to  Europe^ 
a  spirit  of  patriotism,  borne  down  on^  by  tbe. 
weight  of  power,  with  a  strength  proportigioed  to 
the  depression  it  had  experienced,  burst  forth  at  the 
same  instant  in  every  province  of  Spain ;  and  tbe 
antient  spirit  of  Portugal,  though  still  restrained  f)jr 
the  impetus  of  unconditional  submission,  did  not 
fail  to  catch  the  influence^  and  speedily  to  evince. 
itself,  wherever  the  absence  of  the  enemy  peffiaitted 
the  privileged  orders  to  collect  and  animate  fbraeiH 
timents  of  the  people.  This  spirit  ought  not  to 
excite  that  astonishment  which  it  has  every  where 
created,  but  rather  to  attract  attention  to  the  der 
basement  of  those  numerous  states  which  have  so 
meanly  submitted  to  conquest  without  a  struggle. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  lieu  tenant-governor  of  Gri- 
braltar,  with  rear-admiral  Sir  Charles  Cbtton,  com- 
manding on  that  station,  and  the  Mediterraneai) 
fleet  under  lord  CoUingwood,  did  not  fail  to  io^ 
prove  every  opportunity  that  occurred  for  ooinmttn 
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nicating  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  on  that 
coast,  in  concurrence  with  the  Spanish  general  C^Sh  ^^^^ 
tanos,  who  commanded  at  St.  Roche,  and  Don  Tho-  JSrS^^ 
mas  Morla,  when,  on  the  death  of  Solano,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  Cadiz. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  British  public,  prone  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  caught  the  flame ;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  parliament,  whether  in 
or  out  of  power,  gave  their  testimony  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause.  ^     Even  the  hapless  emigrants  of 

*  Though  not  immediately  to  the  point,  the  following  discus-^ 
sion,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  th# 
]  1  th  of  June,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

"  I  am  far,*'  said  he,  "  from  wishing  ministers  to  embark  in 
any  rash  or  romantic  enterprise  in  favour  of  Spain;  but,  sir,  if  tb« 
enthusiasm  and  animation  which  now  exists  in  a  part  of  Spam 
should  spread  over  the  whole  of  that  country,  I  am  convinced 
that,  since  the  first  burst  of  the  French  revolution,  there  never  ex^ 
isted  so  happy  an  opportunity  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  boM 
stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world.  But,  sir,  it  is  said,  if  you  do  not 
distrust  the  administration,  why  discuss  this  subject  in  parliament  ? 
Sir,  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  disposed  to  trust  administratiod. 
Bat  I  wish  first  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  not  deal  ill 
dribblets  ;  ^we  mast  do  much  or  nothing.  Why  do  I  make  thii 
declaration  ?  Becau^  no  cabinet  which  has  hitherto  existed  in 
this  country, — ^not  even  excepting  that  which  I  had  the  hc^our  of 
being  connected,  —has  pursued  simply  and  plainly  one  clear  and 
distinct  object.  Instead  of  striking  at  the  core  of  the  evil,  th6 
administfations  of  this  country  have  hitherto  contented  themselves 
with  nibUing  at  the  rind.     In  this  censi|re,  I  must  not  include  an 
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France  became  anew  flushed  with  that  hope  which 
had  been  so  long  deferred,  and  once  more  in  ima- 


honoiirable  firiend  near  me,  nor  Mr.  Burke.    They  wculd  hare 
proceeded  directly  and  completely  to  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view,  or  they  would  not  have  advanced  to  it  a  step.  But*  with  these 
exceptions,  the  ministers  of  England  have  pursued  a  petty  policy, 
they  have  gone  about  filching  sugar-islands,  and  nq^lectiqg  all 
that  was  dignified,  and  all  that  was  consonant  to  the  truly  under* 
stood  interests  of  their  country.   I  wish,  therefore,  sir,  to  Jet  ^bmb 
know  that  the  conduct, which  we  have  pursued  we  wiD  not  per- 
severe in,  but  tliat  we  are  resolved  fiurly  and  folly  to  stand  up 
for  the  salvation  of  Europe.     If  a  co-operation  with  Spain  be  ex- 
pedient, it  should  be  an  effectual  co-operation.     I  repeat  that  I 
am  ^r  from  prompting  his  majesty's  government  to  engage  in 
any  rash  romantic  enterprise ;   but  if,  upon  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind  in  Spain,  they  find  it  is  warmed  by  a  patriotic 
and  enthusiastid  ardour,  then,  sir,  all  I  ask  is,  that  that  feeling 
should  be  met  here  with  corresponding  energy  and  enthusiasm.— 
Buonaparte  has  hitherto  run  a  most  victorious  race.     Hitherto  he 
has  had  to  contend  against  princes  without  dignity,  and  ministers 
without  wisdom.     He  has  fought  against  countries  in  which  the 
people  have  been  indifferent  as  to  his  success ;  he  has  yet  to  learn 
what  it  is  to  figlit  against  a  country  in  which  the  people  are  ani- 
mated with  one  spirit  to  resist  him.      So  far,  sir,  from  bringing 
forward  a  motion  prematurely  to  embarras  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, I  solemnly  declare  that  if  the  opportunity  to  which  I  Iults 
alluded  of  a  vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of  England  should 
arise,  the  present  administration  shall  have  from  me  as  cordial  and 
as  sincere  a  support  as  if  the  man  whom  I  most  loved  were  re- 
stored to  life  and  power.     Is  this  a  vain  discussion  ?     Let  thgte 
who  think  so  look  at  the  present  state  of  Europe.     Will  not  tlio 
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gination  retraced  their  country,    restored  by  a    ^^^^J" 
counter  revolution  from  the  bosom  of  the  Pyre-  ^^l^^f^^ 

animation  of  the  Spanish  mind  be  excited  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  cause  is  espoused,  not  by  ministers  alone,  but  by  the  par* 
iiament  and  the  people  of  England  ? 

If  there  be  a  disposition  in  Spain  to  resent  the  insults  and  in- 
juries, too  enormous  to  be  described  by  language,  which  they 
have  endured  from  the  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will  not  that  disposi- 
tion be  roused  to  the  most  sublime  exertion,  by  the  assurance  that 
their  efibrts  will  be  cordially  aided  by  a  great  and  powerful  na-  ^ 
tion !  Sir,  I  think  this  a  most  important  crisis.  Never  was  any 
thing  so  brave,  so  generous,  so  noble,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Asturians.  They  have  magnanimously  avowed  their  hostility  to 
France ;  they  have  declared  war  against  Buonaparte ;  they  havit 
no  retreat ;  they  are  resolved  to  conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the 
grave  of  the  honour  and  the  independence  of  their  country.  It 
is  that  the  British  government  may  advance  to  their  assistance 
with  a  firmer  step,  and  with  a  bolder  mien,  that  I  have  been 
anxious  to  afford  this  opportunity  to  the  British  parliament,  of 
expressing  the  feelings  which  they  entertain  on  the  occasion.  I 
move,  sir,  "  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be 


,\ 


^  The  sentiments  of  this  unhappy  people  were  expressed 
through  their  organ,  the  paper  of  M.  Peltier,  intituled  L'Ambigu, 
with  all  the  ardent  impressions  of  hope.  "  Spain  raises  the 
standard  of  liberty,  and  all  nature  revives  !  The  most  inveterate 
hatreds  are  extinguished  !  The  Spaniards  are  worthy  of  the  cause 
•f  liberty,  law,  monarchy,  honour,  and  God  !  "  &c.  &c.    * 
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tion  of  Spain  arose  and  was  conducted,   li^iat  is 
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laid  before  this  house^  copies  of  such  proclamations  as  have  been 
received  by  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiairs,  and 
^liich  have  been  issued  since  the  arrival  of  ihe  French  army  at 
Madrid  ;  whether  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  Frendi  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  by  persons  since  claiming  to  act  onhduif  cf 
the  Spanish  nation.'' 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  admitted  that  Mr.  Shetidan's  speedii 
being  moderab,  called  for  as  general  a  disclosure  of  the  sentiments 
of  hn  majesty's  ministers  as  might  be  made  without  hazard, 
Withbut  a  dishonourable  compromise,  and  withdut  exciting  ex- 
jpect&tions  which  might  never  be  revised.     He  declared,  ttiat 
his  majesty's  ministers  saw,  with  a  deep  and  Kvely  interest^  the 
hbble  struggle  which  a  part  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  now 
making  to  resist  the  une^ainpled  atrocity  of  France,  tod  tD  pre^ 
serve  the  independence  of  their  conntry ;  and  that  there  existed 
ihe  strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dritlsh  government  to 
afford  every  practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.     It 
would  never  occur  lo  ministry,  that  a  state  of  war  existed  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  Britain.    They  should- proceed  upon  the 
principle,  that  any  nation  of  EXiTope  that  started  lip  with  a  de- 
termination to  oppose  a  power  which,  Whethisr  insidiously  pro- 
fessing peace  or  declaring  open  war  was  the  common  enemy 
of  all  nations,  whatever  might  be  the  existing  political  relations 
of  that  nation  with  Great  Britain^  became  instantly  our  essential 
ally.    In  that  event  his  majesty's  ministers  would  fcaVe  three  ob- 
jects in  view.    The  first,  to  direct  the  united  efibrts  oF  the  two 
countries  against  the  common  foe.    The  stomd,  to  diteict  those 
efforts  in  a  way  that  should  be  most  benefictal  to  the  new  i^y*. 
The  third,  to  dhrect  those  eflbrts  in  a  nmmier  ooiiAicive  piecu* 
Sarly  to  Britiah  interests :  though  the  bnt  of  these  otgeols  weuM 


necessary  -to  the  present  purposfe  may  be  thus    ^^^^^^J; 
briefly  detailed.  ^^'^^Tf"^ 

*^  State  of  the 

The  people,  regarding  the  departure  of  the  royal  p^^«lU^n 
family  as  a  desertion  of  them,  had  followed  each  May,i8de. 
wcort  with  the  most  poignant  feelings.  The  king 
did  not  ikil  to  notice  these  in  an  address  which  re- 
acted on  the  pec^le  of  a  frontier  province.  On 
the  2d  of  May,  the  queen  of  Estruria,  the  last  of 
the  family,  with  her  infant  son,  were  to  take  their 
departure  With  the  same  demonstration  of  the 
public  mind,  but  it  was  increased  by  an  appear- 
ance of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  young  prince, 
Don  Francisco,  at  leaving  the  Spanish  capital. 

be  left  entirely  out  of  the  question  when  compared  with  the  otb^r 
two. 

To  Mr.  Whilbread,  who  considered  the  third  of  these  as 
narrow  policy,  subjecting  the  interests  of  the  great  cause  to 
the  mfnor  concerns  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Canning,  very  con- 
sistently indeed  with  what  he  had  just  declared,  replied,  that  m 
this  contest  in  which  Spain  was  embarked  no  interest  could  be 
so  purely .  British  as  Spanish  success ;  no  conquest  so  advanla- 
geous  for  Britain,  as  conquering  from  France ;  but  it  was 
deemed  highly  improper,  not  only  by  Mr.  Canning  and  other 
ministerialists,  but  by  Mr.  Ponsonbyr  and  others  on  his  side  of 
the  house,  to  communicate  the  information  moved  for  td  the 
world  at  the  present  moment.  % 

Mr.  Sheridan  having  answered  his  end  in  procuring  the  fljs« 
cussion,  in  course  withdrew  his  motion.  A  similar  one^  with  the 
same  result,  took  place  in  the  house  of  peers  a  fortnight  after,  from 
the  ddke  x>£  Norfolk. 
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ci?A?.^v?'  Obvious  error  is,  happily,  the  occasional  con* 
^^^^^\^  comitant  of  vice,  as  the  mole  is  blind,  and  thii 
pe^^aia  in  ^^s  the  casc  with  the  French  general  Murat,  grand 
obvioui  error    dukc  of  Berg  and  viceroy  of  Spain,  who,  unlike 

of  general  Mu- 

"*'m^  *^'^"^'  ^*^  well-practised  master,  little  recollecting  the 
■iterwards.       judgement  required  to  manage  the  passions  of  a 

people  thus  held  in  ferment,  thought  of  nothing 
but  evincing  the  power  which  ten  thousand  tnx^ 
posted  in  the  capital,  could  obtain  over  an  almost 
defenceless  populace ;  and  when  the  unequal  con* 
ilict  had  subsided,  so  little  considered  the  chief 
advantage  of  power  in  possessing  without  using 
it,  as  to  establish  a  military  tribunal,  with  an  of- 
ficer of  peculiar  ferocity  (general  Grouche)  at  its 
head,  for  the  trial,  and  what  was  the  same  thin^ 
instant  execution  of  such  as  having  escaped  might 
have  otherwise  submitted,  with  the  best  grace,  to 
whatever  might  be  presented  as  the  new  order  of 
things ! 

The  consequence,  as  may  readily  be  perceived, 
was  the  complete  estrangement  of  the  Spanish 
people  from  every  thing  that  wore  the  appearance 
or  character  of  the  French  nation. 

The  principality  of  Asturias,  whose  abused  re* 
presentative,  Ferdinand  VII.  gave  peculiar  dignity 
to  their  deliberations,  and  whose  character  as  a 
free  people,  dated  even  from  the  Moorish  con- 
quest, in  which  they  remained  unsubdued^  gave  a 
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peculiar  spirit  to  their  exertions,  immediately  de- 
monstrated their  opposition  to  the  usurpation;  gJ^Uj^J*^ 
and,  under  the  enlightened  Don  Ignacio  Florez,  SS^!S!!*^ 
president  of  its  supreme  junta,  sent  deputies  to 
Lcmdon  with  an  address,    soliciting  assistance^ 
dated  as  early  as  the  85  th  of  same  instant,  May.* 

In  the  opposite  provinces,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  French  were  intimately 
connected  in  commerce,  the  eflfect  was  more  se^ 
vere.  Miguel  de  Saavedra,  captain-general  of  Va- 
lencia, where  the  insurrection  was  immediately  ap- 
parent, was  put  to  death,  for  opposing  the  views  of 
the  insurgents,  who  then  demanded  the  forfeiture 
of  French  property,  and  the  persons  of  the  owners 
as  prisoners. 

The  corregidor  and  intendant  of  Cuen^a  were 
enchdned  and  carried  off  hy  the  peasantry. 

The  governor  of  Malaga,  general  Tnucello^  was 
killed  at  Granada. 

The  French  consul,  Momard,  suffered  in  the 
same  way  at  the  Moorish  castle  of  Gibralforo, 
where  was  a  small  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Several  provincial  governors  suffered  in  a  similar 
way,  among  whom  was  the  governor  of  Cartha- 
gena. 

Estremadura  and  the  CastUes  experienced  a  de- 

*  See  the  Address  at  the  dose  of  the  pteieiit  cliapler. 
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^JS^^J:    gree  of  the  tsame  vpkkt;  at  fiadajoa  the  gowicnw 
^-^"  ly  ~^-  ^  snffei^d. 

^^^^       •  Solano,  captaim^nerd  'rf  AndaiiiBia,    and  -go- 

vernor  of  CadiZy  ttotwitfastauidiiig  liis  jMrmrai 
cbarooter/  having  eBcouniged  asd  eodaavMHMl  tb 
support  a  Frendi  fotrtf  tbere,  was  sacrificed. 

In  LeM  some  eieoesM^  ^eocarred* 

At  Connma^  €be  OiaKdaiis  «tiackad  igmaA  fl- 
tegieri,  an  Itblton  iti  the  Spaifiili  Mr^fti^  trOin^ 
manding  there,  md  wme  Fimdi  weteiiMsted. 

Upon  the  ^hde^  h^irevier,  neveir  imi6  theM  % 
jiDpniar  inrarrectton  so  general,  anid  wtty  ivlMrt 
80  provoked,  attemled  with  'so  Afw  atamit^  s» 
few  of  the  <evHs,  which  imnt  evi^  neeeiMirily  a^ 
tend  a  popular  commotion. 
*  Constituted  as  are  the  diflfetent  provinfces  of 
Spain  with  regard  to  tbeir  ^ntk^t  l^atMM,  Mh 
thing  was  more  tea^y  than  for  some  of  theiai  to  as- 
sume a  portion  at  least  of  the  vic<M^6giyi  digtitCy. 

Seville  was  thus  tabled  hy  son^  %td  stMutes, 
which  authorised  its  rejection  of  the  powet  of  the 
Aipreme  council,  whenever  the  <^pitar should  bfe 
possessed  by  foreigners  to  assume  au  lixlepeiidiem 
authority,  iu  the  name  of  Ferrftehfad  VIL  whom 
they  proclaimed  king,  and  in  whose  name  ttity 
tieciared  war  against  Fmnce. 

Similar  juntas,  (councils,)  formed  of  the  leading 
men  ia  point  of  birth  or  inftuenee^  munediately 


arose  in  all  the  other  provinceiB  not  ^>ccupied  by    ^^^^^' 
the  ^nemy,  and  subordiBa^ely  in  the  great  cities  Jy^^"^ 

OCSOb  01  UI0 

and  ^owns,  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  eafety  5^^^^  ^ 
and  exertions ;  but  with  an  accord  worthy  of  the 
cause  in  whicih  t^ey  w-ere  thus  mddenly  called  to 
eto^tt  themselves  ;  these  did  ^ot  hesitate  to  yieW  a 
sort  of  supremacy  to  that  of  Seville,  which,  from 
localky  and  other  circumstances,  was  so  immedh* 
ately  Kkeiy  to  effect  the  most  important  objects  to 
1^  e  •state.  Its  province,  Andalusia,  beside  numerous 
troops,  possessed  arras  and  ammunition  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  principal  foundery  of  cannon  in  the 
kingdom.  It  Was  particularly  opulent,  had  ready 
means  of  commutation  with  the  English  at  Gi- 
braltar, and  the  fleet  in  the  Straits;  and  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadtz  remained  the  wrecks  of  the 
French  navy  fiwii  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Although  every  allowance  was  to  be  made  for 
bodies  of  men  so  brought  together,  with  all  the 
common  prejudices  of  human  nature,  but  with  few 
of  the  requisites  for  the  most  difficult  offices  of 
political  economy,  nothing  could  be  more  admira- 
ble than  the  general  conduct  of  the  whole.  Those 
who  had  been  influenced  by  French  politics  were 
treated  by  the  new  associations  with  forbearance/ 
and  only  invited,  by  every  legitimate  means>  to 
join  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  junta  of  tvery  provnoe  asBembled  trdopa  of 
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whatever  description  it  could,    and   these  were 
formed  from  every  class  of  the  people :  The  no* 
P^^;^*"*      hiUty,    gentry,    and  artizans,    alike   entered  the 

ranks,  and  even  the  clergy  were  seen  in  corps  of 
the  church  militant ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  numerous  universities  poured  forth, 
and  assembled  themselves  in  companies,  with  the 
appellations  of  those  of  Brutus,  Cato,  and  the 
people,  and  under  standards,  inscribed  liberty  or 
death.  In  six  days,  says  the  native  writer  of  an 
Introduction  to  their  History,  (Estrad^)  all  Spain 
had  risen ! 

And  certainly  (as  observed  by  an  eye  witness)  it 
was  a  noble  sight  to  see  the  Spaniards  marching  in 
their  tumultuary  array,  to  meet  the  most  expe- 
rienced warriors  of  modem  times,  without  uni- 
forms or  proper  accoutrements,  badly  armed,  ig- 
norant of  tactics,  but  full  of  patriotism,  and  of 
an  enthusiasm  admirable  in  itself,  though  but 
little  in  the  scale,  with  more  essential  military 
qualities ;  a  spectacle,  however,  more  gratifying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  man,  if  not  the  soldier,  than  a 
view  of  the  finest  Russian  or  Prussian  army. 

The  orders  of  the  juntas  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  magistrates  and  the  ordinary  authori- 
ties, and  the  people,  with  one  consent,  ob^ed 
them. 

The  whole,  but  particularly  the  juntas  of  Se- 
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viUe  and  Asturias,   issued  proclamations,  which,    ^^^^f,^ 
whether  for  their  spirit  or  eloquence,  have  scarcely  ^^^^fjjj^ 
ever  before  been  equalled ;  in  these  they  explained  pJI^J***" 
their  motives,  encouraged  each  other,  invited  all 
nations  inimical  to  usurpation    to    countenance 
their  efforts ;  inspirited  their  neighbours,  the  Por- 
tuguese ;    gently   expostulated   with    their  own 
countrymen,  who  had  submitted  to  remain  under 
the  dominion  of  the   French ;  and  called  upon 
those  of  other  countries,  serving  in  the  armies  of 
France,  to  quit  their  rank,  and  join  the  standard 
of  freedom. 

Nothing  can  more  completely  shew  the  simul- 
taneous principle  on  which  the  provisional  powers 
of  the  several  provinces  acted  than  the  circum- 
stance that  while  the  supreme  junta  of  Seville  was 
preparing,  with  the  best  means,  to  give  a  unity  of 
action  to  the  whole,  by  a  public  declaration  of  mo- 
tives and  plan  of  military  economy,  that  of  As- 
turias  was  promptly  providing  to  influence,  in 
their  favour,  the  most  powerful  of  foreign  alli- 
ances, by  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  London^  the 
official  communication  to  which  was  dated  the 
85  th  of  May,  1808.  The  publications  from  Se- 
ville, though  they  are  first  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
continuity,  do  not  bear  date  till  the  S9th  and  Sltt 
of  the  same  month. 
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^^^i*^/'        The  latter  run  nearly  a*  follair,  awd  are  va&» 
^^i^-N'-o^/^  ble,  not  more  fmok  th€  eccA9ion>  than  th^  litfittar 

.  DedantMHi  of     ™Cy  COtttaiQ^. 

p^^ati^of  '*  Seville  could  not  remb  tli«e  impulse  oi  hm 
^u?t'^c,  *^««»ic  Iqyahy,  of  whidi  sbfi  has  $et,  tli«  esfomfh 
***^  *^'         in  all  age& .    The  king,,  to  yrhf^B  we  all  swnt 

aUegianoe  with  emoticma  of  jof,  uDprecedented  in 
histosy^  has  been  decojted  £ronr  us ;  the  ftuBda^ 
xneiKtaL  laws  of  oar  monarchy  are  tnonpled  un«|cr 
fbot^^^-iour    property,  our  custotts,   our  wivesy-^-* 
all  that  liie  nation  holdtr  roo«tr  dear  is  direatsne4 
with  imminent  danger ;    our  holy   reVigjm^   onr 
only  hope,  is  doomed  to  perdition,  •  or  will  be  re- 
dncaed  to  mtce  external  appearancesi  witlMMt  sup- 
port and    without    protection : — an4  aU  this  is 
done  by  a  foreign  power,  not  by  dint  of  ann% 
bat  by  tleceit  and  treachesy, — by   taking  advnn^ 
tagp  of  our  good  nature,  and  by  converting  the' 
very  persons  who  call  diemsdves   the  heads  of 
oufT  government  into  iastroments  of  those  aivo^ 
cious  acts;  persons  wlio,  either  from  ther  hastiest 
of  their  sentiments,  from  shameful  fear,  or,  perh^M^ 
firom  other*  motives,   which  time  or  justice  witt 
unfold,  hesitate  not  to  sacrifice  their  country*    It^ 
therefore,  became  necessaiy  ta  break  the  shackka 
which  prevented    the  SpaniA  people  from  dis^ 
playing  that  generous  ardour  wfaioh  in  all  ages 
has  covered  them  with   glory/^^diiat' noble  .coa» 


ngt  with  wbicb  thi^  hewn^  always  deftnde^  Ae    ^^^l^^^ 
iHiDour  of:  the  iiatioD,  thsir  Unrs.  ifcheir  moisrchs^  v^^*v*ii^ 

ProelaiMlSoii  ol 

ftttd  their  religion !    The  people  of  Seville'  joinei  theSuBrwne    ■ 

Junta  st  ooTUiiw 

aocondsnglyy  the  ^tb  o£  May,  md^  through  the  ^7^* 
fliedtum  of  their  tnagistraites  of  all  their  coiistiti&*- 
ted  iaathoritie$)  perfectly  united,  afnd  of  the  ino9l» 
respectable  indmduals  of  ei^ry  rank  and'  ^e»- 
Gripti(»>.    Tfti^  supreme  council  of  govenMnenfr 
¥iais  formed,  invested  with'  aU  the  Bcoesaary  powers^ 
and  charged  to  d^imd  the  com^iy,  the  retigioiry 
the  laM^  and   t^e  kiog^     We  accept^  the  heroic 
trusit;  we  sweur  to  discharge  it^   and  reckon  on 
the  sljrength  aiid  energy  of   the  whole  nartionl 
Wie  ha^^e  again  proctaimed   dOn  Ferdinand  VIE 
OjMT  king*;  again  we  swore  aHegia«ce  to  him,  and 
swore  to  die  in  \n^  defence;  aiud  this  was  the 
signal  of  happiness  attid  u»ion,  and  will  prove  so 
to<  all  Sp^in!     A  cotuicil^aviemment  had  scarcely 
been  formed   when  it  violated  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  the  res^hn: — a  president  appointed  with-* 
out  any  authority   whatever,   and  who,  had  he 
had  any  lawful  title,  hastened  to  forfeit  it;  in 
addition  to  his   being-  a  foreigner,  which  was  a 
legal  objection-  to  his  promotion,  he  acted  widl 
the   tttmost  duplicity^    and    co-operated  for  the 
destruction  of  the-  very  monarchy  from  whom 
be  received  his  appointment,   and  of  the  hivm 
which  seemed  akme  to  sanction   fats  authority; 
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BOOK  L    Under  these  circumstances  we  could  not  lestmm 

CHAP.   !▼.  ^ 

V^^*v^^^  our  loyalty,  and  much  less  could  we  violate  tbc 

PkodMDstioo  of  ^       *^' 

AeSopreiDe  sacrcd  engagements  which  we  had  before  coo- 
|fo7t9.  tracted  as  Spaniards,  as  subjects,  as  Christians^  as 
freemen,  independent  from  all  foreign  authori^ 
and  power;  nor  could  the  authority  of  die  first 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  Council  of  Castile^ 
check  or  controul  our  exertions.*— The  weakness 
of  that  council  became  obvious  from  tfie  waver* 
mg  and  contradictory  proceedings  it  adopted ;  the 
most  momentous  and  most  critical  situation  in 
which  the  nation  hath  ever  been  placed,  and  in 
which  the  council  should  have  displayed  tfaatheroic 
firmness  with  which  numberless  motives  and  iti 
own  honour  compelled  it  to  act ;  the  order  tamely 
to  submit  to,  and  circulate,  and  obey,  the  act  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  a  foreign  prince  was  a 
consummation  of  its  weakness,  perhaps  of  its 
infamy ;  for  that  act  was  evidentiy  void  and  illegal, 
from  the  want  of  authority  in  him  who  made  i^ 
because  the  monarchy  was  not  his  own,  nor  was 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute controul  of  their  rulers ;  hb  accession  to  the 
throne  was  founded  on  his  royal  descent,  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  confession,  and  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  which  invariably  re- 
gulated the  hereditary  succession,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  council  is  not  invested  with  any 
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Other  power  than  the  sacred  duty  to  enforce  their    ^^^^i^^^; 
obser^'ance ;  it  is  void  on  account  of  the  state  of  ^^■^T^IT'^ 
violence  and  oppression  in  which  it  was  made,  and  ^J^^^  ^ 
which  is  far  more  evident  than   the  abdication  ^^^/^^^' 
itself;  it  is  void  because  the  published  act  of  ab- 
dication  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  his  unde 
and  brother  was  made  in  the  same  state  of  vio- 
lenee  and  compulsion,  as  it  expressly  declared  iti 
the  very  act  of  abdication.;  it  is  void  because 
many  royal  personages,,  possessed  of  the  right  to 
claim  the  crown,  have  not  relinquished  that  clalm^ 
but  preserve  it  entire ;  add  to  this,  the  horrid  trea- 
chery which  has  been  employed   to  sacrifice  aild 
degrade  the  Spanish  nation.     It  is  to  our  alliance 
and  our  sacrifices  that  the  French  are  indebted 
for  what  they  call  their  triumphs.    France  with- 
drew our  gallant    troops  from  their  native  land 
and  sent  them  t^  the  most  distant  countries ;  she 
made  them  fight  for  Iter  interests  without  liavhig 
any  occasion  for  them,  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  weakening  us  and  despoiling  us  of  our  strength. 
Her  armies  afterwards  entered  Spain  under  con* 
tinual  professions  of  an  anxious  desire  to  promote 
pur  prosperity,  and  under  the  pretext  of  co-ope- 
rating in  expeditions  against  an  enemy  of  whom 
no  farther  mention  is  made ;  the  people  by  a  ge- 
nerous   ardour  prevented  the  departure  of  their 
king,  a  measure  which  the  French  should  have 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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^cBAT^t^  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy ;  but,  far  frpn^  90  doii^ 
V^[^v^^  they  kept  a  profound  s^lenpe  with  regard  tq  ifaat 
Sl^IISSi"^  departure,  and,  what  is  still  mor?,  co^Ye^led  k  iaio 
iSjS^''^  a  motive  to  oppress  us.  Fra^c€  aflfccted  to  per- 
ceive divisions  in  the  natipp  which  did  QQt  exiai; 
the  Spanish  nation  having  qeyer  been  more  ui|itf4 
in  the  love  and  defence  of  itft  ki^^g.  Thei  hitter 
Mras  decoyed  into  the  French  territory  t^'  deceili- 
ful  insinuations  and  profesuon^ ;  witl^  ft  4^gree  of 
generosity,  of  which  perhaps  there^  ^oes  aot  exist  n 
jprecedent^  the  king,  with  implicit  rebapce  »  tboBC 
vain  professions^  threw  hiip^lf  W^tp  tibe  wmt>Qf 
the  French,  who,  with  the  htseat  laKsachery,  unr 
precedented  in  the  aawals  oif :  civiiiwd  iuitioii% 
ipiade  him  their  prisoner,  treated  him  ia  a  JDaniier 
the  most  disrespectful,  and  forced  him  to  the 
deeds  of  horror  which  all  J^urope  b^  witnessed 
with  astonishment  and  every  SpaoiiMrd  with  in- 
dignation and  the  most  poignant  grief* 

*^  In  2L  manner  equally  deceitful  they  invited 
the  royal  parents  to  their  country,  apd  compelled 
them  to  unjust  and  illegal  acts,  acU  which  muat 
hand  down  their  memory  to  the  latest  posterity 
branded  with  disgrace;  they  also  dragged  away 
the  rest  of  the  royal  personageSi  to  whom  their 
tender  age  would  have  proved  an  inviolaUe  akield 
even  among  the  most  barbarous  nations.  The 
Frendi  ruler  sunmioned  the  Spanish  nation  before 
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bims  he  choac  auch  deputies  as  best  suited  his    ^Jl^^,^ 

iHirpflsejifa  a  most  despotic  manner  of  electimi    ^^^;J^ 

<)f  «rther  deputies  appointed  to  deliberate  in  ^2^^151^?*' 

Ibrdtgn  country  on  the  most  itinportaiit  mterests  ^J^^^^*"'**' 

of  thenation,  while  he  publicly  declared  a  privatfe 

and  >  rcrtpeOtful  letter,   written  to  rhiihlby  Ferdi- 

nandi  ¥£L  at  the  time  he  was  princ^  Of  the  A^ 

turias^  to  be  a  criminal  performance^  i^joarions  toihe 

rights  of:  sovereignty,  although  die  same  fbreigner, 

who  now  affects  to    consider  3t  *  as  <  an  t  offenoe, 

perhaps  induced  him  <toM'rit6  it>.  Ibi^:indeed|:a 

heinous  offence^  it  .is  nefael^^/wheii)  as/addbpeoft- 

dent  :natioct :  submits  to  tfae.contiobl  (uf  a  fia^i^ 

princfViaikd 'discuaS'  in  hii)  .presdnce^fuahd^iuid^ 

his  decision,  I  its  most  sacred  r^t»  aqd>  .pnbBb 

welfare;    and    neither  SeriUe  noi  ^any  Spaniard 

will  lower  himself  to  a  ^gree  of  dirioyal^  aod 

meanness  Which  could  reduce  him  i  to  a  rebellion 

so  atrodoiis,  that  even  islaves  would. scorn  to  dia* 

grace  themaelves  by  deeds  of  infamy  ;  like  tiiis. 

He  has  nesoFted  to  many  other  indecocous  means 

to  deceive  us;  he  has  distributed  seditious  lUiels 

to  corrupt  the  public  ojlinion^  in  whictv  voder 

tbe  strongest  professions  of  respect  for  /the  laws 

and  for  religion,  he  insiiiits'bathi.imd  leaves  no 

means  untried,  howeveit^  infamousiiitWyrdnay^iha, 

to  bend  our  necks  midbr  an  iroii  yoke^afadibiafce 

us  his  slaves.    He  carries^  his  audacity  and  deceit  tbe 

Ff2 
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iJOOK  I.    length  of  assuring  the  public,  in  one  of  his  libcl- 
^^'^"^^^    lous  publications,  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and 

•1808.  * 

Prodamaiion  of  vicar  of  Jcsus  Chrfst  approvcs  and  sancrionfl  his 
ii^gS'*^'"*'  proceedings,  while  it  is  notorious,  in  sight  of  all 
Europe,  he  has  despoiled  him  of  his  dommions 
and  forced  htm  to  dismiss  his  cardinals^  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church  in  the  manner  sanctioned  by  our 
godly  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; — Spaniards,  every 
consideration  calls  on  us  to  unite  and  frustrate 
views  so  atrocious.  No  revolution  exists  in  Spain, 
or  did  we  declare  against  any  power;  ear  sole 
object  is  to  defend  what  we  liold  most  sacred, 
against  him  who,  under  the  cloak  of  alliance  and 
'friendship,  intended  to  wrest  it  from  us  ^without 
fighting, — our  laws,  our  monarchs,  and  our  religion. 
Let  us,  therefore,  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  cause 
so  just,  and,  if  we  are  to  lose  our  all,  let  us  lose 
it  fighting,  and  as  generous  men. — Join  me,  there- 
fore, all ;  die  people  are  rcady  to  take  up  arms; 
let  us  commit  to  the  wisest  among  us^  in  all  die 
provinces  of  Spain,  the  important  trust  topniserye 
the  public  opinion,  and  refute  those  insolent  libds 
replete  with  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods,  tkt 
every  one  combat  in  his  way,  and  let  even  the 
church  of  Spain  incessantly  implore  the  assistance 
of  the  God  of  Hosts,  whose  protection  is  secuie 
to  us  by  the  evident  justice  of  our  cause*    And 
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what  do  you  fear?    There  is  not  in  Spain  the    ^h^.^V 

number  of  the  enemy's  troops  which  they  pro-  ^"^^^j^oe^ 

claim,  in   order  to  intimidate  us ;  th<!>se  who  oo'S^^sS^**^ 

cupy  part  of  our  country  are  conipgsed  of' differ-  m^«9-^*^****' 

ent  nations,  dragged  into  servicc/and  who  anxiously 

desire  to  break  their  chains.— The  positions  they 

have  taken  are  exactly  those  in  which  they  can 

be  conquered  and  defeated  in  the  ea;!siest  manner ; 

they  are  besides  weak  and:dismayed,  because  the- 

consciousness    of   guilt  makes  a  coward  of  the 

bravest  man.     All  Europe  will  applaud  our  efforts 

and  hasten  to  our  assistance;  Italy,  Germany,  and 

the  whole  north,  which  suffer  under  the  despotism 

of  the  French  nation,  will  eagerly  avail  themsels^s^ 

of  the  favourable  opportunity  held  out  to  them 

by  Spain  to  shake   off   their  yoke  and  recover 

their  liberty,  their  laws,  their  monarchs,  and  all 

they  have  been  robbed  of  by  that  nation.     France 

herself  will  hasten  to  erase  the  stain  of  infamy 

which  must  cover  the   tools  and  instruments  of 

deeds  the  most  treacherous  and  heinous ;  she  will 

not  shed  her  blood   in  so   vile  a  cause;  she  hai» 

already   suffered   too   much  under  the  idle  pre-^ 

text  of  a  peace  and  happiness,  which  never  came,- 

and  can  never  be  attained  but  under  the  empire 

of  reason,  peace,  rehgion,  and  laws.  Your  liberty^; 

your  kings,  your  .religion,  nay,  your:  hopes  in  a 

better  world,  which  that  religion  can  alone  devise: 
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cHA^fi  J."  *^  y^^  ^"^  y^^^  descendants  arc  at  stake,  citposed 
^^"^^^ST^  *^  great  and  imminent  danger."  Thfe  document 
J»dMi"iian  of  y^^  signed,  "  By  command  of  the  supreme  council 
^£^^f^^^  of  government,  Don  Juan  Baptista  Esteller,  first 

secretary,  Don  Juan  Pardo,  second  secretary. 

vuj  su  This  proclamation  of  the  supreme  junta  of  Seville 

was  followed  two  days  after  by  the  foUow^ing  mili- 
tary paper,  the  wisdom  and  the  style  of  whicb 
would  seem  to  have  claimed  no  ordinary  assistance. 

It  was  given  the  simple  titl^  of 
Oii^odpian     Precautions,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  observe 
£?  A^SSduct      throughout  the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  in 

the  necessity  to  which  they  have  been  driven  by 
the  French)  of  resisting  the  unjust  and  violent 
possession  which  their  armies  are  eQdeavouring 
to  take  of  the  kingdom. 

We  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of  the  exertions 
which  the  united  provinces  of  Spain  would  make 
tOf  obstruct  and  defeat  the  malicious  desigiis  of  the 
French,  and  tliat  they  will  sacrifice  even  their  liv^ 
on  this  occasion,  the  most  important  and  even  un- 
paralleled in  the  histoiy  of  the  nation,  both  in  the 
thing  itself  and  in  the  horrible  means  of  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  by  which  the  French  have  undertaken, 
pursued,  and  are  stiU  endeavouring  tQ  ffiSrctov 
davery, 


•f  t|ie  w«. 


I.  hettht  first  tt^t  be  to  avoid  all  general  ac-    "^^^^^^ 
tiotis,  ahd  to  convince  oiii^elves  of  the  very  great  '^^T^XT^^ 
hazardis,  without  any  advantage,  or  even  the  hope  2[*§^J^ 
^f  it,  to  which  they  would  expose  us.    The  reasons  ^^  ^  ^^' 
of  these  resolutito^  aft  ttiany,  and  such  as  any  diie 
Will  discover  Who  hais  the  use  of  his  understand* 
ing. 

S.  A  war  of  partisans  is  tlie  system  which  suits;  wsrofpM» 

«  SSQ8* 

the  ettibanrassing  arid  wasting  the  enemy's  armies 
by  want  of  provisidns,  destroying  bridges,  throwing 
up  entrenchments  in  proper  situations,  and  other 
similar  means.  The  situation  of  Spain,  its  many 
mountains^  and  the  passes  which  they  present,  its 
rivers  and  torrents,  and  even  the  cultivation  of  its 
provinces,  invite  us  to  carry  on  this  species  of  war- 
fare successfully. 

3.  It  is  indispensable  that  each  province  should  Military 
have  its  general,  of  known  talents  and  of  such  ex- 
perience as  our  situation  permits,  that  his  heroib 
loyalty  should  inspire  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
that  every  general  should  have  under  his  command 
officers  of  merit,  particularly  of  artillery  and  engi- 
neers. 

4.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans  is  the  soul  of 
every  well-concerted  enterprise,  and  that  which 
alone  can  promise  and  facilitate  a  successful  issue, 
it  appears  indispensable  tbat  there  should  be  tfat^ 
generalissimos,  Who  ^ouid  act  in  concert  with 'each 


OMII( 

mandi.' 
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BOOK  J.    other;  one,  who  should  command  in  the  four  king* 
doms  of  Andalusia,  in  Murcia)  and  Lower  Estremar 
ori^pian     duia }  another  iu  Valencia,  Arragon»  and  Catalo- 

for  the  conduct        ^        '  .  . 

of  oie  war.       nJa ;  a  pcTSon  of  the  greatest  credit  being  appointed 

lio  Navarre,  the  Biscayan  provinces^  Montanus,  As- 
turias,  Rioja,  and  the  north  of  Old  Castile,  for  the 
purpose  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Tunaatioo  of         5.  £ach  of  thcsc  generals  and  generalissimos  will 

the  arftiy«  "  ^  •  . 

form  an  army  of  veterans,  troops  and  peasantry 
united,  and  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  undertake 
enterprises,  and  to  succour  the  most  exposed  points, 
keeping  up  always  a  frequent  communication  with 
the  other  generalissimos,  in  order  that  all  may  act 
by  common  accord,  and  assist  one  another. 
Defence  of  the       6.  Madrid  aud  La  Mancha  require  an  especial 

capital  by  corps  • 

d'6iite.  general  to  concert  and  execute  the  enterprises  which 

their  particular  local  situation  demands.     His  only 
object  must  be  to  einbarras  the  enemy's  arinies, 
to  take  away  or  cut  off  their  provisions,   to  attack 
them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  not  to  leave  them  a 
moment  of  repose.     The  courage  of  these  inhabi- 
tants is  well  known,  and  they  will  eagerly  embrace 
such  enterprises  if  they  are  led  as  they  should  be. 
In  the  Succession- War,  the  enemy  entered  twice 
into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  as  fer  as 
its  capital,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  defeat, 
their  entire  ruin,  and  their  utter  failure  of  success. 

Secwityofthc       /.  Thc  gencralisslmos  of  the  north  and  east  will 

Msse^ofthe  " 

ryreneea^  &c» 
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block  Up  the  entrances  of  the  provinces  under  their    ^^i^^jv^ 
command,  and  come  to  the  assistance  of .  any  erne  ^^jj^^ 
that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy ;  to  prevent  as  2?&J,25ct 
much  as  possible  all  pillage,  and  preserve  its  inhar  o^^'^* 
Intants  from  the  desolation  of  war,  the  many  moan* 
tains  and  defiles  which  are  the  confines  of  these 
provinces  being  favourable  to  such  projects . 

8.  The  destination  of  the  general  of  Navarre, 
Biscay,  and  the  rest  of  this  department,  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by 
the  generals  of  the  north  and  east,  with  the  troops 
and  other  succours  in  which  he  stands  in  need  of. 
His  whole  business  must  be  to  shut  the  entrance  of 
Spain  against  fresh  French  troops,  and  to  harassi 
and  destroy  those  that  return  from  Spain  to  France 
by  this  point.  The  very  rugged  local  situation  of 
these  provinces  will  be  of  singular  advantage  in 
such  a  design,  and  these  enterprises,  if  well  con- 
certed and  carried  into  execution,  will  no  doubt  be 
successful ;  and  the  same  may  be  understood  of  the 
different  points  by  which  the  French  troops  which 
are  in  Portugal  may  come  into  Spain,  or  by  which 
French  troops  may  enter  through  Rousillon  into  ^!!^^^ 
Catalonia,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended  S^troon 
for  Arragon.  And  even  from  Portugal  it  is  not  ^^ 
thought  that  they  will  escape,  on  account  of  the 
proclamations  which  hav«  been  circulated  in:^t 
kingdom,  and  the  hatred  that,  they  befpre.had  to 
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the  French  being  increased  without  measure  by  di^ 
^^^^[^  innumerable  e\iils  which  they  have  been  made  to 
^^^^'^^JH^  suffer,  and  the  cruel  of^ression  in  which  they  artt 
ofthew«.       held  by  them. 

jbdniMubie  ud-      9,  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  verrpropet 

lity  of  frequent  "    ■       ■ 

^^S^^^T  ^^  ^^^  generalissimos  should  publish  and  circulate 
^^p^"*"     frequent  proclamations  amongst  the  people^  and 

rouse  their  courage  and  loyalty,  shewii^  tibem  iSbat 
they  hare  every  thing  to  fear  from  die  hcnrriUe  cru- 
elties with  which  the  French  have  dealt  with  Spain^ 
and  even  with  their  king,  Ferdinand  YIL  and  if 
they  rule  over  us,  all  is  lost,  kings,  monarchyi  pnH 
perty,  liberty,  independence,  and  religion;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  onr  livci 
and  property  in  defence  of  the  king  and  «f  the 
country ;  and  tliough  our  lot  (which  we  hope  will 
never  come  to  pass)  should  destine  us  to  \Mxmi 
slaves,  let  us  become  so  fighting  and  dying  like  gd- 
lant  men,  not  giving  ourselves  up  basdy  fe  the 
yoke  like  sheep,  as  the  late  infamous  gofernineat 
would  have  done,  and  fixing  upon  Spain  and  her, 
slavery,  eternal  ignominy,  and.  disgrace^  FVianc^ 
has  never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set  htf  feet  in 
Our  territory.  We  have  many  times  masllettd  faer^ 
not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms ;  we  hate  siadri 
her  kings  prisoners,  and  we  have  made  the  nntimi 
tremble ! — we  are  the  same  Spaaiardsi  and  FMnoe^ 
and  £uiope,  and  the  world^  shaH  ko^  lihct  ir«  wi 


yMCtllftirAICT  OfFEftATIOMBU  M'      • 

aot  fes^  gftlteflt  tuor  less  bi*v^  than  the  most  glori*    ^^^.^ 
Mi  of^<6ur  anee^torsi 

10«  All  persoiis  of  eddcatioti  ia  die  pTovincet 
trfadald  be  stimulated  to  frame,  print,  dnd  publisfa  ^^' 
A^uent  short  dts(COUiises,  in  order  to  preserve  tht 
|mblic  opinion  and  the  ardour  ^f  the  aation^  oom 
ftiUtig  at  the  same  time  the  inl^ubons  diaries  of 
Madrid,  whioh  the  baseness  of  the  late  gdremmeot 
has  permitted  and  still  permits  to  be  published  in 
Madrid  itself,  and  has  caused  to  be  circulated 
abroad,  detecting  their  falsehoods  and  continual 
joontradictions ;  let  them  cover  widi  shatne  the  m»» 
serable  authors  of  tb^se  diaries,  and  sometimes  en* 
Kitid  their  remarks  to  those  charUtaas,  the  French 
gazetteers,  and  even  to  their  Moniteur^  and  let  them 
display  and  publish  to  Spain  and  to  all  Europe  their 
horrible  falsehoods  and  venal  praises^  for  they  afibrd 
abundant  matter  for  such  a  work.  Let  all  such 
perveited  minds  tremble  at  Spain,  and  let  Franed 
know  that  the  Spaniards  have  thoroughly  penetrated 
their  designs,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  justly 
detest  and  ahominate  them,  and  that  they  will 
sooner  lay  down  their  lives  than  submit  to  their 
iniquitous  and  barbarous  yoke. 

1 1.  Care  should  be  taken  to  explain  to  the  nattooi 
and  to  convince  them  that  wheik  freed,  as  we  tnlat 
to  be,  from  this  civil  war,  to  which  the  Ffoach 
^ave  forced  us,  and  when  placed  in  Aatat(  of  tnrti-- 
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^eufi!\l'    9^ill*'y>  our  lord  aixd  king  Ferdinand  VIL  being 

^^-■^^v^*^  restored  to  the  throne,  under  him  and  by  him  the 

2!W'"*L?!?V   cortes  will  be  assembled,  abuses  reformed,  and  such 

tot  tM  COMIQCI 

•fthewv.       ]^^3  shall  be  enacted  as  the  circumstancei  of  the 

S^Sj^Mtfit™  '^™®  ^^^  experience  may  dictate  for  the  puUic  good 
*»  i«wii««i-    and  happiness.    Things  which  we  Spaniaids  know 

how  to  do,  which  we  have  done  as  well  as  odier 
nations,  without  any  necessity  for  the  vile  Ficadi 
coming  to  instruct  us,  and,  according^  to  their  cos- 
tom,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  and  wisbei.ftr 
our  happiness,  should  contrive,  for  this  alone  they 
are  contriving,  to  plunder  us,  to  violate. our  women, 
to  assassinate  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our.  liberty,  our 
laws,  and  our  king,  to  scoff  at  aqd.  destroy  our  holy 
religion,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  will  always 
continue  to  do,  as  long  as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and 
ambition  which  oppresses  and  tyrannizes  over  dwn 
shall  endure."  This  document  is  also  autentJcated 
by  the  name  of  "  Juan  Baptista  Pardo^  secretary. 
By  order  of  the  supreme  junta*"* 


The  whole  tenor  and  principle  of  these  papers 
cannot  be  too  well  considered  by  evciy  militBiy 
man  connected  with  the  force  of  which  thqr  are 
intended  to  direct  the  formation,  nor  indeed  by  any 
who  may  be  called  to  serve  in  the  war.  whieh  hu 
arisen  out  of  them,  and  of  which  the  following  is 
the  declaration. 
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Ferdinand  the  Vllth,  king  of  Spain  atiil '  the  Itii'  "^^S^: 
dies,  and  in  his  name,  the  supreinb'  ITtintia  of  iiMmi  or  «w"; 

.     ,;!    7  NtpoleonAa>-I 
1st,  June  6. 

Fnttice,  under  the  government  of  tlie  ertipeVdi^ 
Napoleon  I.  lias  violated  towards  Sparii  the  m6sr 
sacred  compacts, — has  oppressed  her  tiionardhs,— 
obliged  them  to  a  forced  and  manife^H^  Void  Satb^* 
dicaltion  and  renunciation ;  has  behaved  wftlfc  tfiif 
same  violence  towards  the  Spanish  *nbbl6swhottt 
he  keeps  in  his  power;— ^Tias  deiWred  thSt  hd  Wifl 
elect  a  king  of  Spain,  the  most  hoirible  itteihjjt 
that  is  recorded  in  history ;— has  sent'  his  tfboiJ's' 
into  Spain,  seized  her  fortresses  and  hct'xrUjiitaJ,' 
and  scattered  his  troops  throughout  th^  cburitry  '^-^ 
has  committed  against  Spain  all  sorts  oPassassltia- 
tions,  robberiesj  and  unheard-of  cruelties ;  '  ihfl 
this  he  has  done  with  the  most  enormous  ingriti^ 
tude  to  the  services  which  the  Spanish  nation  have 
rendered  to  France,  to  the  friendship'  it  has  shewd 
her,  th\is  treating  it  with  the  most  dreadful  pcfi^ 
fidy,  fraud,  ^and  treachery,  such  as  was  never  com-^ 
mitted  against  any  nation  by  the  most  fokrbarbus 
or  ambitious  king  or  people.  He  has,  in  fine,  dt-^ 
clared  that  he  will  trample  down  our  monarchy; 
our  fundamental  laws,  and  bring  aboiit  the  ruin  bf 
our  holy  Catholic  religion,      Th6  ohly  ^rtiheifj^i' 
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c^JJ^v^  therefore,  for  such  grievous  ilb,  which  are  so  mi- 
^--•^^^^'  nifest  to  all  Europe,  is  in  war,  which  we  dwJiHM/t 
'^  ^^"^     M;ainst  him. 

agakiit  the  Mt-     ^^ 

SSJj^TST'      ^^  ^^^  name,  therefore,  if  our  king  FerdbMtid 
bg  j«m6.      Vllth,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  nation,  we  declare 

war  by  land  and  sea  against  the  emperor  K9qK>- 
leon  tlie  1st,  and  against  France;  we  are  deters 
mined  to  throw  off  her  domination  and  tynmny, 
and  command  all  Spaniards  to  act  hostilely  aguut 
her,  to  do  her  all  possible  damage  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  to  place  an  embargo .  upon  all 
French  ships  in  our  ports,  and  all  the  property 
and  effects,  in  whatever  part  of  Spain  they  may 
be,  whether  belonging  to  the  government  or  to 
the  individuals  of  that  nation.  In  the  same  mai;^ 
ner  we  command,  that  no  embarrasment  or  mo* 
lestation  be  done  to  the  English  nation  nor  its  go- 
vernment, nor  its  ships,  property,  or  effects,  nor 
any  individual  of  that  nation.  We  declare  tbaife 
there  shall  be  open  and  free  communicatioii  with 
England ;  that  we  have  contracted  and  will  keep 
an  armistice  with  her,  and  that  we  hope  to  coi^« 
elude  a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 

Moreover  we  protest  we  will  not  lay  down  out 
arms  till  the  emperor  Napoleon  the  ht^  has  re* 
stored  to  Spain  our  king  Ferdinand  the  Vlltb,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family;  has  respected  the  aft« 
cred  rights  of  the  nation,  which  he  has  viahte^ 


wd   fe«p  Jibfrty,    itttfgwly,   imd  indep^ndwce.    *2Sr!Si 
WUH  the,  ^ai»«  uodeittUnding,   and  ^oooidtnc^  s^KQ? 
witb  $Jii9  SpanUh^,  wecQ«iupMnd  tbftt  the  prwftil  SSL^JJL 
solemn  declaration  be  printe;^  posted*  ^ '  QWCNh  |^i£j^^ 
Iftted,  amORg  ftjL  tb?  pfl9pl(e  and  provinces  qf  Spiiin  ^'  '"^  *• 
nod  America,  tbfttiiJft^aybelWQWn  in  £iUfop^ 
Afrida,  «»il  Aftia^!:  Qwi^nf^it^f  pi^e of  A^zdi;* 
9it  SeiviUe^  tbis  <$!tb  of  JUA^.  19Q9. 
By  ordef  tif  the  supwin^ Jw«^  pf  govwimw^    , 


Thfe  ^omqatic^operttjaQa  of:  tbe  Spablsh  od^tknis 
oamnot  bo  belter^lewped .  tbaiL « from  theae  Munce^ 
whose:  authority'  also  gwds  them  a  auperiorjty  on 
the  score  of  teftteaecu.  It  is,  lM>wever,  w^w  tim^ 
to  turn  to  Portagall 

The  supreme  joiita  of  Seville  had  alMady  (Msj^ 
90)  said  to  the  >Portugfise,>*^^^  The  dinger  of  yom 
tountry  i&  passefii  Hiasten  ta  aims  for  its  deliver^ 
ance  and  resti^ration  I  Share  in  th^  gloiy  of  setting 
an  example  to  nations  groaning  under  oppression  P 
The  Portuguese  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
eall ;  and  though  their  c^ital^  Lisbon^  was,  like 
Madrid,  in  the  hands  of  the  FTench,  die  seconc) 
city  of  the  kingdom  undf  r  its  reverend  and  spif^ 
lited  Ushop,  established  itself  against  the  enemy^ 
and  invited  the  other  province^  to  do  the  same. 
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c^A?.^ii^.'     *   ^^^  following  address,  edict  and  proclamation^ 
^^f'^vT"^  issued  as  early  as  the  SOth  of  June,  well  charao- 

Edict  and  pro-  -^  ' 

^Jj^^glf  tenses  the  feelings,  under  which  their  authors  Ibl* 

S^jIISS  boured  on  the  subject 

In  the  name  of  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal, 
the  jonta  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
of  Oporto  makes  known  unto  all  subjects  of  the 
said  prince,  that  the  French  government  is  entixelj 
exterminated  from  this  country,  and  the  roy^l  au- 
thority of  our  legitimate  sovereign  is  restored^ 
which  will  be  exercised  fiilly  and  independently  by 
the  above-mentioned  junta,  until  the  government 
established  in  this  kingdom,  by  his  royal  lii^iiesa^ 
shall  be  restored ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
said  junta  order,  that  his  royal  highness  shall  be 
proclaimed,  and  his  royal  arms  displayed  and  xe* 
spec  ted  as  they  always  have  been  and  shall  be  2 
and  that  all  constituted  authorities  shall  act  con- 
formably, publishing  all  their  orders  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  highness. — The  bishop,  president,  and 
generalissimo.  Given  at  Oporto,  19th  of  Junc^ 
1808, 

The  provisional  council  of  the  government  of 
Oporto  invite  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  whatever  re- 
giment of  the  line  they  may  belong,  to  unite 
with  the  army  of  this  province,  that  is,  to  enter 
into  the  ranks  with  the  two  regiments  of  the 
garrison  of  this   city,  which    are  in   the  course 


^ 


of  oigaMsatioa :  aad  to  eadft  mw^  by  way  of  re^    book'l 
mutieratioiiy   are  pfomiBed  a  month's  pay  and  a  v^^^^-^^^ 

1808* 

cUify  albwaoce  of  fi)ur  vinteuiay   with  dovthiog^  Prooiunatioa  of 
|tac.    The  same  pay  will   he  aUottted  to  all  this  oportom^t^e 
tddkre  now  on  servio^  as  well  as  those  who  wiU  togneio. 
jflin  the  saiae  segiments,  as  far  as  eiscumstance  will 
adnit  tUs  extraordinary  pay.     likewise  the  mih 
litia  wiU  have  the  same  advantagea. 

The  bishop,  president,  and  governor, 

Bortuguese ! — Ey  heaven,  and  by  Jesus  Christ !  PhKiMMtum 
you  have  a  govemof  who  loves  you,  who  is  anx* 
ious  for  your  happiness^  and  who  will  exert  hin^- 
self  to  obtaift  k.  What  avail  your  turbulence, 
your  excesses,  your  want  of  that  order  and  suboc* 
dination  to  whidi  he  would  ccmduct  you,  anxious 
to  preserve  your  lives  ?  What  opportunities  have 
you  not  lost^  of  which  you  ought  to  hav«  availed 
yourselves  against  the  enemy,  since  you  have  negp* 
lected  your  own  resources  ?  What  signals  do  yon 
not  exhibit  to  the  enemy,  that  he  may  entrap  and 
surprise  you.  The  French  intend  to  strike  a  blow, 
fetal  to  you,  and  you  are  lost  if  you  ai^e  guilty  of 
insubor^tbation,  or  disregard  to  the  councik  of 
yomr  governor.  Your  firing,  your  beat  of  drvm, 
your  balls,  give  to  your  enemies  the  knowled^  of 

* 

where  you  are,  where  your  forc^  and  where  your 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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^^A^  ^v^  weakness*  From  your  enemy  conceal  your  power, 
^^^'^'^^^  that  you  may  strike  the  blow  with  more  success ; 
Proclamation  to  and  that  vou  may  encounter  him  when  he  least 

th*  Portugaese.  "^  "^ 

expects  your  approach  :  by  these  means  you  may 
conquer  him.  Subject  yourself  to  your  superiors 
in  all,  and  through  all,  if  you  are  desirous  of  .vic- 
tory; otherwise  be  assured  you  will  meet  only 
disgrace.  From  necessity,  after  this  manner,  the 
mighty  bulls  yields  to  vigilance,  dexterity,  and 
the  little  cloak. 

By  whatever  is  sacred  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  by 
the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  governor  im- 
plores you,  that  you  maintain  subjection  to  your 
chiefs,  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  your  re- 
spective companies. 

If  you  are  ordered  to  a  post,  there  you  ought  to 
remain  until  the  moment  of  combat  and  gkny 
shall  arrive.  To  you  who  are  in  the  van,  we  first 
commit  our  cause,  and,  by  valour,  diminish  the 
number  of  our  enemies.  You,  who  are .  next  in 
order,  when  your  turn  comes,  fulfil  your  duty  by 
dealing  destruction  around  you:  and  you,  who 
form  the  rear  guard,  destroy  the  rest.  Your  en- 
ergy must  be  guided  by  intelligence ;  yon  must  be 
conducted  by  wisdom,  in  order  to  be  conquerors. 
Long  live  die  prince  regent ;  long  live  Pbrtugpl ; 
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FrodamatioD  to 
tbs  PortagMw. 


loi^live  the  Portuguese ! — ^The  Bishop,  Governor, 
and  President.* 

•  As  Uiis  may  be  deemed  the  first  open  act  of  the  Portuguese 
against  their  invaders,  it  may  be  necessary  to  a  just  view  of  the 
existing  state  of  affiurs  to  shew  the  sentiments  avowed  by  the 
prince  regent,  on  withdrawing  himself  from  his  European  ter- 
ritory.    It  runs  thus : 

"  Having  tried  by  all  possible  means  to  preserve  the  neutra-  Declaratkm  of 
lity  hitherto  enjoyed  by  my  faithful  and  beloved  subjects,  having  gent  of  Portugal 
exhausted  my  royal  treasury,  and  made  innumerable  other  sacri- 
fices, even  going  to  the  extremity  of  shutting  the  porta  of  my 
dominions  to  the  subjects  of  my  antient  and  royal  ally,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  thus  exposing  the  commerce  of  my  people  to 
total  ruin,  and,  consequently,  suffering  the  greatest  losses  in  the 
collection  of  my  royal  revenues  of  the  crown,  I  find  that  troops 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  I  had 
united  myself  on  the  continent,  in  the  hope  of  being  no  more 
disturbed,  are  actually  marching  into  the  interior  of  my  king- 
dom, and  are  even  on  their  way  to  this  capital ;  and,  desiring  to 
avoid  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defence  which  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  profitable,  serving  only  to  create  an  effusion 
of  blood  dreadful  to  humanity,  and  to  en  flame  the  animosity  of 
the  troops  which  have  entered  this  kingdom,  with  the  declara- 
tion and  promise  of  not  committing  any  the  smallest  hostility, 
and  knowing  also  that  they  are  most  particularly  destined  against 
my  royal  person,  and  that  my  faithful  subjects  would  be  less 
alarmed  were  I  absent  from  this  kingdom,  I  have- resolved,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  subjects,  to  retire,  with  the  queen  my  mother 
and  all  my  royal  hmWy,  to  my  dominions  in  America,  there  to 
establish  myself  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  until  a  general 
peace.  And,  moreover,  considering  the  importance  of  leaving 
the  government  of  these  kingdoms  in  that  good  order  which  it 
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BOOK  I.        "^^  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  theM 
details  assume  an  higher  importance  to  the  EfigKdi 


CHAP.  IV. 


1808. 

Commuiucition  for  its  advantage  and  for  that  of  my  people,  (a  matter  I  am 

betweoi  the 

British  govern-  sentially  bound  to  provide  for,)  and  having  duly  Biade  all  the 
proTidonalpow-  reflections  presented  by  the  occasions,  I  have  resolved  to  noDU- 
ers  of  Spain.  j^q  ^  governor  and  regent  of  these  kingdomi,  during  my  ab- 
roclamauon.  gence,  my  dearly-beloved  cousin,  the  marquis  de  Abnntio  Fm» 
sisco  da  Cunha  de  Menezes,  lieutenant-general  of  my  ftcoeiy  the 
principal  Castro;  (one  of  my  council,  and  a  R^ido  Justicas) 
Putrode  Mello  Breryner,  also  of  my  council,  who  will  act  at 
president  of  my  treasury,  during  the  incapacity  of  ZiOiiis  de  Vas- 
concellos  e  Sanzi ;  (who  is  unable  so  to  do  at  prefenti  on  account 
of  ilbess ;)  Don  Francisco  de  Nerocha,  presideni  of  the  board 
of  conscience  and  religious  orders ;  and,  in  the  abtonoe  of  any  of 
them,  the  Conde  de  Castro  Mazine,  (grand  huntsman,)  whom 
I  have  nominated  president  of  the  senate ;  with  the  ■y^ftf'KT  af 
the  secretaries  thereof,  the  Conde  de  Sampayne,  and  in  hit  ah* 
senee  Don  Miguel  Perrura  Forjaz,  and  of  my  atlomey-general« 
Joas  Antonio  Salter  de  Mendenca,  on  account  of  the  great  oon* 
fidence  which  I  have  in  them,  and  of  the  experience  whidi  thej 
possess  in  matters  of  government,  being  certain  that  my  pimh 
and  kingdom  will  be  governed  and  directed  in  such  a  manner  that 
my  conscience  shall  be  clear,  and  that  this  regiency  Aall  fiilfil  iti 
duty  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  that  I  should  be  abient  fiom 
this  capital,  admistering  justice  with  impartiality,  dittributUK  i^ 
wards  and  punishments  according  to  deserts.  And  then  regents 
will  farther  take  this  as  my  pleasure,  and  fulfil  my  order  in  the 
plan  thus  mentioned,  and  in  conformity  to  the  inttmctioBS  sumed 
by  me,  and  accompanying  this  decree,  which  fth^  will  ^nwimor 
nicate  to  the  proper  departments.'' 

(Signed)       TnaPancB. 
'  Palace  of  the  Ajuda,  November  27«  1807« 
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roaden  from  the  immediate  interfeFence  of  his    ^^^?,^,J* 

'  craf.it. 

Brttanntc  majesty^  goverament  in  the  concerns  ^"^^^^j^^ 
of  the  patriotic  cause  of  Spain,  whicH  led  to  the  ^J^J^g^ 
employment  of  a  British  force  in  those  campaigns 
which  it  is  the  future  purpose  of  these  volumes 
to  narrate. 

Without  entering  into  an  iirelevant  detail  (^ 
whatever  intercourse,  purely  political,  had  already 
taken  place  with  Spain ;  the  communication  of  the 
province  of  Asturias  with  Great  Britain  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  of  date 
the  25  th  day  of  May;  on  the  9th  of  June,  six  gen- 
tlemen, having  at  their  head  the  viscount  de  Ma- 
tCFOsa  and  don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  and  including 
the  general  commanding  in  chief  and  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  province,  arrived  in  London,  bring- 
ing the  first  legitimate  intimation  of  the  general 
insurrection,  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  British 
government.    This  aid  was  confined  to  the  supply 
of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  for  it  appeared 
the  chief  good  their   hills  afforded  was  man  and 
steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword 

Their  address  ran  as  follows : 

Magnanimous  Monarch  of  Great  Britain, 

The  principality  of  Asturias^  united  io  thf 
General  Assembly  of  Representatives^  in  wkooh 
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^H A^.^viV  ^^^^  ^^^  particular  circumstances^*  which  will  be 
^^'^^'^C'^^  l^d  before  your  majesty,  the  entire  sovereignty  ii 
PreUminarr      jjq^  placcd,  abhorrins?  the  thoughts  of  falline  into 

slavery  under  a  conqueror  who  seeks  to  extend 
his  dominion  by  perfidy  rather  than  by  valour  or 
justice,  and  animated  by  grief  at  seeing  their  uor 
fortunate  king,  Ferdinand  the  Seventhi  with  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  chains  of  a  l^iant^ 
the  violator  of  all  justice,  have  thb  day  openly 
taken  up  arms  in  their  defence  to  recover  the 
monarchy,  although  they  cannot  recover  the  per- 
sons of  their  sovereigns. 

The  determination,  sire,  is  a  great  one^  but .  the 
spirit  and  justice  with  which  this  nation  has  un- 
dertaken it  are  no  less  so,  as  well  as  the  confidence 
which  it  entertains  in  the  favour  and  assistlEUice  of 
this  generous  nation  and  its  august  sovereign, 
who  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  dreadful  oonae- 
quences  which  must  result  from  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  the  French  government,  whose  power, 
excessively  augmented  by  the  possession  of  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  would  aspire  to  universal  mo* 
narcliy. 
The  principality,  therefore,  through  its  deputies, 

*  These  circumstances^  arising  from  the  political  hiitory  of  Um 
provinces,  have  already  been  explained  iu  ipeaking  of  tbe  lapra- 
Biacjr  of  the  Janta  of  Seville..  ^ . 
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furnished  with  full  powers,   presents  itself  to  so-    ^^f,^  J[" 
licit  from  your  majesty  the  succours  necessary  in  ^^"^"^^^^^ 
their  present  situation,  and,  with  their  general-in-  ^'fj!^^^ 
chief,  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  do  Mazzonado, 
recognized  and  sworn  into  his  office,  they  hope 
that  your  majesty  will  deign  to  attend  to  their 
earnest  solicitations. 

May  the  Lord  preserve  the  important  life  of 
your  majesty ! 

Oviedo,  25th  May,  1808. 

(Signed)    The  Representatives  of  the  Principality 

of  Asturias. 
The  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Mazzo- 
nado. 
The  Count  Manil  Penalba. 
Don  A.  Florez  Estrada  Caballero,  Pro- 
curador-General. 
By  order  of  the  General  Junta  of  Asturias^ 
Juan  Aquillez  Floral, 

Representative  and  Secretary. 

To  this  address  his  Britannic  majesty's  govern- 
ment, true  to  whatever  encouragement  might  have 
been  given  to  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  people, 
promptly  returned  the  following  answer,  though 
its  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  with  a  frankness 
which  forms  the  best,  as  it  is  the  national,  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  administration : 
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Preiimihaiy  Gentlemen, 


oranoiniSciitioiit 


I  have  laid  before  the  king^  fny  iliailBt» 
the  letter  which  you  were  oommiBsion^  to*ooD^ 
vey  to  his  majesty  from  the  Geoeml  JFuntaof  lilt 
principality  of  Asturias,  and  the  jxram  irifii 
which  you  have  been  furnished  for  solidtiiig^  in 
the  naine  of  that  body^  his  majesty's  issistance. 

I  am  commanded  by  the  king  td  assiUife  ybii 
that  his  majesty  sees  with  the  ihbst  livdy  itftSrest 
the  loyal  and  hrave  determination  of  the  |>nB^ 
pality  of  Asturias  to  maintain,  against  the  un* 
principled  usurpation  of  France,  a  struggle  for  the 
restoration  and  independence  of  the  Spanish  mo» 
narchy,  and  that  his  m^esty  is  diapoMd  to  afibrd 
eveiy  assistance  and  support  to  an  effort  so  mag^ 
nanimous  and  praise-worthy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  disposition  his  miyeft^  has 
directed  such  articles  of  military  supply  as  have 
been  described  to  be  most  immediately  necessary 
to  be  shipped  without  delay  for  the  port  of  Gyon; 
and  has  ordered  a  British  naval  force  to  tke  de« 
tached  to  the  coast  of  Asrturias,  suilficient  to  Jiro* 
tect  them  against  any  attempt  which  inight  1>e 
made  by  France  to  introduce  troop3  hy  sea  into 
that  country* 
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firefy  uloertor  eflfort  will  be  cheerfully  made  ixy    *J^?/^,^- 
In  na^esty  «  support  of  to  just  a  canse.    t  am  ^"^TJT*^ 
eoMfmaiided  by  his  majesty  to  declare  to  you  Jii»  ftf&oimj 
tiiKJe6t;y'8  mUingfieM  to  ^^tend  hk  support  to  att 
Mdh  other  pam  of  the  Spami^h  monarchy  as  sbaffl 
shew  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  spiift 
which  animates  the  inhabitants  of  Asturias,  and 
his  earnest  desire  to  renew  those  ties  of  friendship 
which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  to  direct  their  joint  efforts  against  that 
power  which  has  proved  itself  not  less  the  enemy 
of  Spain  than  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  earnestly  to  recommend  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  apprising  the  General  Junta  of  the 
Asturias  of  the  reception  which  his  majesty  has 
given  to  their  proposals  through  you,  and  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  a  vessel  is  in  readiness  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  conveyance  of  any  messenger  whom 
you  may  wish  to  despatch  with  this  communica- 
tion. 

I  have,  &C. 
(Signed)        George  Cakkino. 

Such  assurances  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the 
Spanish  government  and  people,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  world,  with  the  most  lively  hopes  from  an 
alliance  so  congenial  to  Britain  and  to  Europe. 


^m^wf^i^.    How  well  those  assunuDces  were  fiilfilled ;.  what 

^^^JJJ^]^^  j[€8ults  were  obtained,  frpm  their  fiilfilment ;  what 

JlliJJ^SikiM  hopes  inspired!  what  heroic  acts  performed  !  what 

political  confidence  assured  and  advantage  gained 

^om.the  ^nenay;  wUl  fonn  the  aubjecta  of  the 
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Abencerrages^  hall  of,  at  Granada,  192, 

Abrantes,  account  of,  S59,  380. 

Acaleilla  described,  24'3. 

Agricultural  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  06* 

Alciu  decribed,  209. 

Akala  de  Sebert,  228. 

Alcala,  its  university,  &c.  138, 

Alcantara  described,  278. 

Alaejos  described,  272. 

Alcoy  described,  208. 

Alcubia  described,  214'. 

Alcudia  described,  206. 

AldeadelRio,  159. 

Alegria  described,  253. 

Alenquer  described,  359. 

Alentejo,  province  of,  its  accoont  oommenced,  S6%. 

Alcontim,  369. 

Algarve,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  368* 

Algemisi  described,  209. 

AJgesiras  described,  176. 

Albambra,  superb  remains  of  Moorish  fnmdeur^  al  Gi 
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^licant  described,  207. 

Almaden  described,  155. 

Almeida,  account  of,  335. 

Almenardo  described,  227. 

Almoradiel,  account  of,  156* 

Almunis  described,  141. 

Alpedrinha,  382. 

Alten  described,  208. 

Alumbres,  Los,  described,  201. 

Amial,  account  of,  372. 

Antient  monument,  called  Tistm  di  GuisamlOj  1S6« 

Antient  edifices  at  Toledo,  (note,)  1  Si. 

Andalusia,  province  of,  account  of,  commenced^  159* 

Andilla  described,  214. 

Anduxar  described,  159. 

Anduxar,  its  productions^  ibid. 

Aqueduct,  Roman,  of  Trajan  described,  258. 

Aqueducts,  their  construction  considered,  375* 

Aranjuez,  its  royal  palace  described^  14p8. 

Archena  described,  204. 

Arcos  described,  139,  188. 

Arens  de  Mar,  243. 

Arlan9on,  255. 

Armies,  foreign,  how  inferior  to  extravagant 

ing,  57. 
Arminon,  254. 

Arragon,  province  of,  its  account  commepoedj  24S. 
Arragon,  its  canal,  1 44, 
Arronches  described,  360. 
Arsachina  Bay,  38. 

Arsenal  of  La  Carracca  described,  (noUJ  174. 
As  Camadas,  382. 
Astorga  described,  270. 

Asturias,  province  of,  its  account  commmccdj  864i 
Atalaya,  account  of,  382. 
Atica,  its  wine  celrtxatedf  140. 
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Badajoc,  account  of,  278. 

Balance  of  power  in  Europe,  5. 

Ballaguer  described,  231. 

Balsain,  royal  hunting-iealof,  262. 

Baltic  Ulandi  estimated,  36. 

Bargasot  deicribed,  313. 

Barquinha,  379. 

Bath),  hall  o(  at  Omnda.  1 92. 

BalucM:3,  the  deep  vallej'  of,  deicribed,  J36. 

Barcelos  described,  326. 

Bajra  described,  196. 

Bajlen  describe,  158. 

Bayonna,  account  of,  267. 

Beira,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  331. 

Belem  and  Veiha,  their  towers,  341. 

Beja,  its  Roman  antiquity,  &c.  363. 

Belmonte,  account  of,  384. 

Bellas,  374. 

Bellem,  its  royal  residence,  358. 

Bembibre  described,  268. 

Benemamet  described,  213. 

Benicailos  described,  228. 

Barcelona  described,  239. 

Barchel,  fountain  at  Alcuy,  208. 

Bergara  described,  252. 

Bexis  described,  215- 

Betanzos,  descripticm  of,  267. 

Biar  described,  208. 

Bilboa  described,  231. 
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Biscay,  proviiice  of,  its  account  commenoedy  SSOu  .■ 

Bobeda  de  Castro,  275. 

Boni^icio,  straits  of,  38. 

Blunders  of  French  generals,  67,  410. 

Braganga,  account  of,  329. 

Braga,  account  of,  326. 

Bribiesca,  254. 

Brit<fts  employed  in  the  Roman  army,  75* 

Burgos  described,  254. 

Bujerraval  described,  139. 

Bujalance  described,  159. 

c. 

Capital  of  Spain,  its  defence  by  corps  d'elite  ordend*  440. 

Cabrero,  account  of,  267. 

Cacabelos  described,  268. 

Cacava^a  described,  205. 

Cadiz,  account  of,  170. 

Calaspara  described,  205. 

Calatayud,  the  birth-place  of  Martial^  141. 

Cambrillis  described,  232. 

Campinha  described,  382. 

Campor,  its  canal,  269. 

Campo  Mayor,  366. 

Campo  Spartaris  described,  201. 

Campo  de  Tarragona,  234. 

Canet  de  Mar,  243. 

Cardija,  379. 

Cardona  described,  241. 

Carmona,  account  of,  163. 

Carolina  described,  158. 

Carthagena  described,  200. 

Castanheira  described,  38S. 

Castel  Branco,  382. 

Canada  de  la  Higuera,  155. 
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CarteiltMi  de  la  nana,  eZT. 

Castle  ofdoti  Juan,  account  of,  270. 

Cattile,  Old,  province  or,  iti  account  commenced,  254.  i 

Castra  Nuevo,  27 1 . 

Catalonia,  province  ol^  its  account  commenced,  328. 

CavalesdcKiibedj  214. 

Cautioni  lespecling  allies,  45. 

Cautions  to  the  British  forcei,  79. 

Causes  of  French  victories,  60. 

Cetiva  described,  140. 

Cevera  described,  2+1. 

Chapel  of  our  lady  at  Segerbia,  215. 

Chaves,  its  Roman  grandeur,  329. 

Chiclana  de!tcribed,  176. 

Chilteros  described,  374. 

China  oranges,  333. 

Chirivel  described,  197. 

Christians,  mount  sacred  to,  at  Granada,  194. 

Cieza  described,  205. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  account  of,  275- 

Cintra,  account  of,  372. 

Circuit  of  Rfly  miles  round  Madrid,  1 32. 

Ciudad  Real.  157. 

Climate  of  Spain,  lOI 

Climate  of  Portugal,  403. 

Coimbra,  account  of,  332. 

College,  celebrated,  of  Salamanca,  27S 

Colonies,  hovr  to  be  estimated,  32,  35. 

Commands,  military,  how  ordered  by  the  Spanish  junta,  439. 

Commerce  favourable  to  arms,  €5. 

Commercial  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  29. 

Comparison  of  Rome  and  Carthage  with   FnuDce  and  Grert 

Britain,  74. 
Conciliation,  how  useful,  43. 
Constantine,  Account  cf,  267. 
Conttantine,  bridge  of,  267. 
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Constitution,  Spanish,  its  reform  ultimatdjr 

Ck>nsuegra,  account  of,  1S7. 

Contentaina  described,  208. 

Compostella,  St.  Jago  de,  description  of»  1266. 

Copenhagen,  its  advantages,  38» 

Corvederas,  Las,  described,  158. 

Cordova,  distinguished  as  the  hirth  plnrr  nf  m—jgipat 

Cordova,  its  decline  in  manufiMtories,  fee.  ibid. 

Coronna,  account  of,  265. 

Culler  de  Baya  described,  198. 
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Declaration  of  war  of  Spain  against  the  empeeor  of  FiRRMtj  Mb* 

poleon  I.  445. 
Declaration  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto  on  the  part  ot  PortlgpU  MB* 
Del  Oro  described,  166, 
Despondency  of  Great  Britain,  relief  from.  48. 
Diplomacy,  military,  principle  of,  42#  5l» 
Discovery  of  the  character  of  British  troops,  57. 
Dispenaperos  described,  158. 
Duenas  described,  256. 
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Ecija  described,  162. 

Egypt  a  desirable  colony,  34. 

El  Vizo  described,  155. 

ElCarpio,  159. 

Elche  described,  206. 

El  Pantano  described,  208. 

Elvas,  account  of,  366. 

Emancipation  of  the  countries  conquftf!^  by  Francos  pnj^^ 

Emigration  of  the  Portuguese  govemmeot;»  .14« 
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Energies  of  government,  28. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  province  of,  its  aoooont  commenced,  S24. 

Eresma,  river,  described,  261. 

Errors  in  the  conduct  of  war,  41. 

Escurial,  royal  pi^lace  of,  described,  269* 

Escuria],  ^irm  house  of,  263. 

Espiritu  Santo,  275. 

Estremadura,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  276. 

Estremadura,  Portuguese,  province  of,  its  account  eemmenoed^ 

339. " 
Estremoz,  description  c(,  364. 
Estoy  described,  370. 
Evora,  account  o(  364. 
Expeditiopsy  British,  inadequacy  of,  48, 
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Famous  blunders  of  the  French,  67 1 

Faro,  account  of,  370. 

France,  its  revenue,  25. 

Feira,  33!^. 

Felippe,  San,  described,  209. 

Fernando,  San,  described,  135. 

Ferrol,  account  of,  265. 

Figuretta,  La,  described,  234. 

Figueras  described,  224. 

Flagellation  of  penitents,  277. 

Force,  deposable,  of  Britain,  69. 

Formation,  original,  of  the  ^Nmish  insurgent  an 

Fort,  antient,  described,  139. 

Foreign  armies,  extravagant  notions  respecting. 

Fortresses  of  Portiigal,  327. 

Freedom,  British,  superiority  of,  29. 

Fresno  described,  141. 

Fuencaliente  described,  139. 
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Fuensaldagne,  account  of,  257. 

F\ien  Sevadon,  268. 

FUente  de  Alomo  described,  199. 
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Gallicia,  province  of^  its  account  commeooed^  865* 

Gavaon,  183* 

Generalif,  house  of  love  and  pleasure  at  Granada^  19|. 

Gerona  described,  243. 

Getafe  described,  132. 

Gibraltar  described^  178. 

Giuste,  San,  258. 

Golegam,  379. 

Granada,  province  of,  commenced,  185. 

Granada,  city  of,  described,  1 88. 

Granada,  its  Moorish  antiquities^  190. 

Guadalascara,  138. 

Guadariama  described,  262. 

Guardia,  155. 

Guadix  described,  195. 

Guarda  described,  335. 

Guaroman  described,  158. 

Guisando  described,  135. 
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Jaen^  accounl  of»  159. 

Jaen,  its  antiquity,  ibid. 

Idanha,  description  of,  335. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits^  235. 

Igulada  described,  241. 

Ildefonso,  St.  account  of,  259. 

Ilici,  gulf  of,  207. 

lllescas  described,  132. 

Inscription,  curious  one  at  Toledo,  133. 

Insular  empire,  its  estimation,  35. 

Introductory  observations,  1 . 

Irun  described,  252. 

Isabella  Famese,  anecdote  of  her  snddon  aidbition,  260* 

Islands  for  military  stations,  how  to  be  estimated,  98. 

Italica,  antient,  167. 
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Lagos,  account  .of,  968. 

Lamego^  its  Roman  antiquity,  333. 

Lampedosa,  38. 

Lamperudan  described,  246. 

Leon,  province  of,  its  account  coawngpccd,  2fe. 

Leon,  island  of,  described,  174. 

Lerida  described,  240. 

Leria  described,  214. 

Leyria,  359 

Lisbon,  account  of,  340." 

Lions  court  at  Granada,  192. 

Leeches  de^ribed,  135. 

Londares  described,  139. 

Lorca  described,  199. 
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JjoTgai  describecl,  205. 
Loxa  described,  188. 
Louie,  3«9. 

Lugo,  deicripUon  of,  267. 
Lnmbreru,  198. 
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Madrid,  account  of,  ICT. 

Mafra,  account  of,  373. 

Magrat  described,  243. 

Bdalaga,  account  of,  185. 

Alalia,  estimation  of,  37. 

Mancha,  1a,  how  celebrated  by  Cemntet,  154. 

Manners  and  cuitoniK  of  Spain,  93. 

Manzanareii  de^cnbed,  156. 

Medina  de  Rio  Seca,  269. 

Maria  de  Nicva,  San,  258. 

Martin,  S.  del  Rio,  275. 

Matagorda  and  Fort  Louis  described,  173. 

Mataro  described,  242. 

Maur,  Le,  his  fine  road  through  Sierra  Mutcm,  157. 

Mayazo,  254. 

Medina  del  Campo,  account  of,  269. 

Medina,  279. 

Mediterranean  islands,  their  estimation,  35. 

Merida,  account  of,  278. 

Mililary  policy,  present,  of  Great  Britain,  22. 

Military  despondency,  causes  of,  49. 

Military  school  at  Segovia,  259. 

Mililary  nations,  37. 

Military  view  of  the  peninsula,  78. 

Minorca,  its  use,  38. 

Miranda,  account  of,  329. 

Miiuse  of  the  antient  palace  of  the  Moon,  Cordon^  160. 
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Mixture  of  politics  with  war,  42,  51* 

Mogente  described,  208. 

Mola  Cape^  38. 

Molina  Seca,  268. 

Moncao  described,  325. 

Mondragon,  253. 

Moareal  described,  140. 

Montelevar,  commencing  ^ueduct  at,  374. 

Montamoro  Velho  described,  332. 

Montserrat,  its  monastic  gloom,  235. 

Moorish  antiquities  of  Granada,  1 89. 

Morviedro  (Saguntum)  described,  217. 

Moura^  365. 

Mula  described,  205. 

Murcia,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  199. 

Murcia,  city  of,  described,  203. 


N. 


Navarre,  province  of,  its  account  conmienced,  249. 

Nizaor  Nissa,  381. 

Nulis,  227. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Augustias,  at  Granada,  194. 


o. 


Obidos,  371. 
Olivenga,  366. 
Olerem,  360. 
Olmido,  account  of,  257. 
Oporto,  account  of,  325. 
Origuela  described,  206. 
Oropesa  described,  228. 
Orospeda  described,  187. 
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Onan's  Bay^  account  of,  26^  t 
Ourique,  Campo  de,  account  of,  $65  • 
Oviedo,  account  ofj  264. 


p. 


Palencia  described,  256; 

Palomas  described,  177. 

Pampeluna,  249. 

Partizans,  war  of,  proposed  by  the  ^iifliaft  ifum  #r  MtUB,  4 

Patriotism,  enthusiasm  of,  R6W  fiir  tfteiMit,  30l 

Paular,  retired  monastery  of,  described,  261. 

Feinda,  243. 

Pellena  described,  1^. 

Pena  de  los  Enamerados  described,  l97« 

Pena  de  los  £namerados.  Lovers'  Rock  there,  ibid. 

Penamacor,  account  of,  337. 

Penitence,  Amatory,  277. 

Peniche,  371. 

Peninsula,  Frendi  poK^  in  HS^  (d,  ll 

St.  Petri,  river  of,  described,  173. 

Population  of  France  and  Britain,  compared,  5tS. 

People,  the  Spanish,  tk^i  ifflte  df  BHWii,  66; 

Perrellos  described,  231. 

Pheasants,  Isle  of,  250* 

Placentia,  account  of,  277. 

Plan  promulgated  by  the  Spanish  junta  of  Sevilli^  for  the 
duct  of  the  war,  438. 

Plunder,  learned,  370. 

Policy  of  the  war,  1 . 

Policy,  present  military,  of  Great  Britain,  S&« 

Pond,   court  of,  at  Granada,  193. 

Pont  des  Molinos  described,  246. 

Ponte  Almonda,  379. 

Ponte  del  Abigo>  account  of,  270» 
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Ponte  de  Lima  described^  325. 

Pontferrada  described',  iBfi. 

Portalengree,  S66. 

Porte  Mayo,  account  of,  S6S. 

Portugal,  Topographical  Notices  respecting,  322. 

Portugal,  its  provinces,  324. 

Passes  of  the  Pyreneesi  247. 

Portugal,  modem,  origin  of,  83.  .  '' 

Port  St.  Mary  described,  170 

Proclamations,  frequent,  their  indubitaUe  utility  io  the  Spottish 

war,  448, 
Provinces  of  modem  Spain,  85, 
Punhete  described,  380. 
Pyrenees,  account  of,  247. 
Power,  means  of  increasing,  40. 


Q. 


Quintana  de  la  Poerta,  255. 


R. 


Rafael,  San,  described,  258. 

Remedy  of  the  exterior  evils  of  Great  Britain^  S». 

Retirement,  profound  of  Batuerea,  136, 

Revolutionary  spirit,  9. 

Riofrio,  miniature  palace  of,  261. 

Roads,  measured,  of  Spain,  108. 

Roads,  measured,  of  Portugal,  344i 

Roche,  St  described.  178. 

Roche,  St.  Spanish  lines  of,  before  Gibraltar,  ibid. 

Rodrigue,  last  king  of  the  Goths,  his  sepulchre,  339* 

Romans,  (antient,)  their  kindness  towards  firitisli  troops  7^ 

Roncevalles  describedj  ii/9. 
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kosas  described^  244. 

Route  fiom  Madrid  to  Cadis  deacribod,  154« 


s. 


Saguntum,  famous  ftoman  theatie  there^  219. 
'  ISalamanca,  account  of,  272^ 
San  Carlos  described,  228. 
6an  Pol  described)  243. 
Sanchidrian>  account  of,  258k 
Santa^Fe  described,  188. 
Santa  Lueia  described,  38 1  • 
Santa  Cras  described,  156. 
Santarem,  360. 

Santarem,  its  Roman  antiquities,  ibidi 
Santillana,  account  of>  264. 
Santianas,  265. 
SaccaVem,  377. 
Sardinia,  38. 
Seamen,  means  of  raising,  27. 

Security  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyranees,  &c.  ordered  by  tike  Spa« 
nishjunta^  440. 

Security  of  the  western  firontier  against  die  French  troops  in  Por- 
tugal, 141, 

Segorlica  described,  215. 

Segovia  described,  25  8. 

Segre  described,  241. 

Selva  Alta  described,  24€. 

Selva  Caxa  described,  365. 

Setuval,  (St.  Ubes,)  account  oG  361. 

Seville,  account  of,  163. 

Seville,  account  of  its  cathedral,  with  the  superb  tombs  of  St. 
Ferdinand  and  Columbus,  165. 

Sierra  Morena  described,  279. 

Sicily,  difficult  policy  in  regard  to,  5S. 
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&ete  Carreros,  275. 

Spain^  an  admirable  theatre  of  war>  59. 

Spain,  its  commerce,  280. 

Spain,  its  administration  of  government,  286. 

Spain,  rural  economy  of,  289. 

Spain,  army  o^  under  the  old  regime,  306. 

Spain,  notices  geographical  and  historical,  lespectin        ft . 

Spain,  its  manners  and  customs,  9S% 

Spain,  modem,  origin  of,  82* 

Spain,  provinces  of,  85. 

Solsona  described,  24  K 

Soria  described,  136. 

Sarragossa  described,  141. 

Sarragossa,  excellent  principal  of  its  charitable  institution,  )43* 

Subsidizing  system,  its  absurdity,  52,  55^ 

Sierra  Morena,  account  of,  157. 

Sierra  Morena,  a  fine  road  through  it,  by  Le  Mmnr,  ibicL 


T. 


Tafalla  described,  249. 
Tampona,  243. 
^ancos  described,     80. 
Tarragon  described,  232. 
Tavira,  account  of,  369. 
Tembleque,  155. 
Terruel,  its  lovers,  144. 
Terras  described,  238. 
Thomar,  account  of,  359. 
Tolosa  described,  252. 
Toledo,  city  of,  described,  132* 
Torre  de  Almourol,  380. 
Torres  Torres  described,  216. 
Toro,  actount  of,  272. 
Toros  de  Guisando,  136. 
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Torres  Vedras,  S59. 

Torre  de  MoDCorvo^  S2S. 

Torrejon  described,  138. 

Tortosa  described,  !Z28. 

Tostado,  Alphonso,  his  literary  fecundkjTi  974. 

Troops,  British,  theit  superiorify  dkoowentd,  5t. 

Troops,  British,  einployed  in  the  Ronan  mtmy»  19* 

Traz  OS  Monies,  province  of^  ita  •ccouut  ounflMBOad^  SSI. 

Tudela  described,  248. 

Tuy  described,  267. 


V.  u. 

Vakarso,  river  of,  it  description,  908* 

Valderas,  271. 

Vdenga  described,  S26. 

Valencia,  province  of,  its  account  commenoed^  209. 

Valencia,  city  of,  account  of,  209. 

Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  account  of,  270. 

Valladolid,  account  of,  250. 

Vallida,  La,  described,  214. 

Vendrell  described,  235. 

Vastedillas,  account  of,  264. 

Velez  Malaga  described,  186. 

Ventas  de  Alcolea  described,  160. 

Venta  de  nos  Fraines  described,  228* 

Venta  de  Guar  described,  195. 

Venta  de  la  Ramera  described,  141. 

Venta  de  la  Simeta,  228. 

Viana,  325. 

Vicaya  described,  260. 

Victories,  French,  causes  of,  66, 

Vigo,  description  of,  266* 

Vigourous  military  policy,  its  advantages  t^ 

Villas,  near  Lisbon,  377. 
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Villa  Castin,  account  of,  258. 

Villa  Franca  del  Bierza  described,  268. 

Villa  Franca  de  Xira,  378: 

Villareal,  227.  253. 

Vdlalgrando,  271. 

Villiseca  described,  232. 

Villa  Velha,  account  of,  381. 

Villa  Viciosa  described,  135. 

Villa  Vigosa  described,  365. 

Vimiera  described,  372. 

Vinaroz  described,  228. 

Visea,  account  of,  332. 

Vittoria  described,  253. 

Vivel  described,  215. 

Ubes,  St.  (see  Setuval)  361. 

Uldecona  described,  228. 

Universal  empire,  scheme  of,  3,  9. 

Usurpation  of  the  Spanish  government,  17. 

Utrera  described,  187. 


w. 

Walcheren,  its  use,  39. 
War  of  the  French  revolution^  6. 
Warlike  policy  of  modern  Europe,  1 . 
West-India  islands  estimated,  36. 
Wines,  excellent,  271. 


Xerxes,  account  of,  168. 
Xerica  described^  615w 


X. 


Y. 


Yevenez,  account  of,  157. 
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Zamora  described,  271. 


ERRATA. 


The  indalgence  of  the  reader  will,  it  b  feared«  be  etOid 
poses  of  ta  Errmta.  The  followmg  item,  bowerer,  msy  be  aodpeJ,  II  b  ift 
the  Topography  of  Spain ;  Tarifia,  ahnoit  aa  island,  e  fialiied  ee^fOrt*  fe 
Andalusia,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  n  cminmo^  Ok  te  8lnit  of 
5S  mUes  S.£.  of  Cadii^  ^ 
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No.  1,  PALL-MALL,  LONDON. 

Jnd  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Covmiry, 

1 .  THE  MI  LITARY  COSTUM  E  of  EUROPE,  8cc.  display- 
-ing  the  finest  Collection  of  Military  Figures,  in  their  fall-dress 
Uniforms,  ever  presented  to  the  Puhlic.  This  work  is  publish- 
ing in  monthly  numbers,  on  super^rroyal  paper,  in  8vo.  price 
1 2s.  and  a  few  copies  are  printed  on  fine  imperial  paper,  in  4to^ 
price  18s.  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  possess  this  work  will  find 
great  advantage  in  their  early  application  for  the  first  impres- 
sions :  twelve  numbers  are  already  published,  which  form  the  1st 
Tolume,  containing  72  finely  coloured  plates. 

Dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

2.  THE  MILITARY  LAW  of  ENGLAND,  with  all  the 
-principal  Authorities,  adapted  to  the  ready  Comprehension 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Practice  of  Coart-Martials.  In  1  voK 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

S.  The  EXCELLENCE  of  the  BRITISH  MILITARY 
CODE,  and  the  Expediency  of  a  strict  Attention  to  the  Details 
of  its  Administration,  particularly  in  the  Minor  Classes  of  the 
Military  Forc^  of  Great  Britain  exemplified  ;  in  a  general 
View  of  the  Laws,  both  antient  and  modern,  which  have  been 
prescribed  for  the  Government  of  the  Soldier,  particularly 
those  of  Great  Britain  ;  Proceedings  of  Regimental  Courts^ 
Martail,  and  of  Brigade  Courts  of  Inquiry,  now  first  pub* 
lished,  &c.  Sic.  8ic.  By  the  Author  of  the  Military  Law  of 
England.     Price  8s. 

4.  STRATEGEM ATICON ;  or,  Greek  and  Roman  Anec- 
dotes, concerning  Military  Policy  and  the  Science  of  War:  also 
Strategecon ;  or,  Characteristics  of  illustrious  Generals.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Septus  Julius  Froniinusy  Proooosnl  of 
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Britain,  A.D.  75 — 8 ;  to  which  is  added  some  Account  of  the 
Author.  By  Robert  B.  ScoU,  Lieut.  Author  of  the  MiUtary 
Law  of  £Dglaad,  &c.  &c.    Price  gs. 

This  volume  displays  the  origin  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  war,  particularly  Ia  the  Femnsula;  and  a  Ufb  0I  FtOBtimu 
it  addedy  which  may,  in  some  small  degree,  be  said  to  supply  a  chamia 
English  History. 

5.  OBSERVATIONS  of  a  VETERAN  00  the  I^UNCirUBS 
of  WAR,  MILITARY  ECONOMY,  EDUCATION^  DISCt 
PLINE,  &c.  comprising  a  Reyiew  of  the  proeUneofc  Evcpti 
of  the  Wars  of  the  last  Century.    Price  lOs.  6d.  hoaida. 

6.  A  TREATISE  upon  the  REGUXATIONS  of  tfae 
FRENCH  INFANTRY,  by  H.  Menuier,  Geaeml  de  Brigadr, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Captain  Giegor  Mac  Gmfpfp  of 
the  57th  Regiment  of  Foot.    Price  6^  6d. 

7.  REFLECTIONS  on  MODERN  WAR,  fima  die  Jffmlk 
of  General  Latrille,  translated  by  Major  Le  Meiiirieir«  tprdog 
on  the  Staff  in  Portugal.     Price  78.  6d.  in  boeicMu 

8.  A  DETAILED  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  of  ifaeenmM* 
morable  BATTLE  of  AUSTERLTTZ,  by  the  Apatma  Ut^ 
General  Stutterheim ;  with  interesting  and  explfmatoiy  NeM 
by  a  French  Officer.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Migor 
Pine  Coffin^  Assistant  Quarter-Master-Gemeral  to  fh^  Brilidi 
Army.     Price  5s.  in  boards. 

9.  RELATION  of  the  OPERATIONS  and  BATTLEScf  i» 
AUSTRIAN  and  FRENCH  ARMIES,  ia  the  year  ia»,mlh 
three  plans  of  the  Danube  River  and  the  Battleaof  Wagnm^ 
By  W.  Mullen    Price  6s.  in  boards. 

10.  INSTRUCTIONS  for  OFFICERS  EMPIX>YE)>(HI^« 
EMBARKING  FOR,  FOREIGN  SERVICE;  cflntaiaiiig 
Majesty's  Regulations,   together  with  Fonas  end 
Directions  for  stating  and  certifying  Qaims  for 
gage,  Camp-Equipage,  Chargers,  and  Btt-Honei^ 
lost,  taken  by  the  Enemy,  or  shot  for  theCSandeia; 
lies  of  non-commissioned  Officers^  and  pimrte 
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nentBl  Clothiag,  Appomtaitiits^  fcc.  8ic.  lb  iHiicfa  are  added 
correct  Tables  of  die  new  Ratfs  of  Pay  and  AllowaDces  to  each 
Rasik^  both  of  Cavalry  and  I  a  (an  try  ^  at  Home^  on  board 
Transports,  East-India  CiNnpany's  Ships^  &c.  &c.  Tables  of 
the  Aliowanee  of  B&t^  Baggage,  Forage-Money,  and  Passage* 
Money,  granted  to  Staff  and  Regimental  Officers  in  cvefj 
Situation,  and  a  Variety  of  otiier  Regulations  and  Instructions 
particniavly  necessary  for  every  Officer  cmbaricing  fof  Foreigo 
Stations.    Price  ds.  in  boards. 

1 1 .  A  CHART,  shewing  theoomparative  Rank  of  every  Officer 
ia  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines>  Ordnance,  Artillery,  Engineers, 
Medical  DepaftHmetit,  Militia,  Volunteers,  &c.  &c«  10s.  6d. 

12.  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  FORMATION  and  OQNSTf- 
TUTION  of  the  FRENCH  ARMY ;  founded  on  an  actual  Bur* 
vey  of  the  Campaigns  in  Germany.  By  a  British  Officer*  2s.  6d« 

13.  REMARKS  and  OBSERV  ATIONSon  the  DEFECTIVB 
ESTABLISHMENT  for  SHOEING  the  BRITISH  CAVAL- 
RY  in  the  FIELD,  shewing  the  evil  Consequences  that  resulteA 
from  it  in  oar  late  Campaigns,  with  Hints,  Plans,  and  Calcula* 
tions,  for  its  Improvement.  By  an  old  Cavalry  Officer.  IV-ice-ds. 

U.  The  TRAP ;  a  Mord,  Philosophical,  and  Satirical  WhA, 
delineating  the  Snares  in  which  Kings,  Princes,  and  their  Sub* 
jects,  have  been  caught  since  the  Days  of  Adam.  In  2  vols. 
l2mo.  Price  lOs.  6d.  boards,  illustrated  with  appropriate  En- 
gravings. 

The  work  contains  the  causes,  whimsical  effects,  signs,  jealousies,  and 
remedies,  of  loves,  in  young  men,  women,  widows,  and  aged  persons,  and  is 
interspersed  with  reflections  on  conjugal  infidelity,  arising  out  of  seversd  re* 
eent  cases  of  'Crim.  Con.  besides  ^possessing  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes. 

15.  The  SOLDIER'S  and  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE,  or 
SHORT  and  FAMILIAR  DIALOGUES  in  the  English,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  French  Languages;^  particularly  adapted  for  the 
allied  Armies  in  the  Peniasula.     Price  2s.  6d. 

This  Work,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  particularly  useful 
to  Officers  abont  to  .joixk  tb(e  AsukS  ^  Portugal,  a^  it  containa 
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twelve  short  and  familiar  Dialogues^  viz.  of  an  Inn.  &c.  bc-» 
tween  an  Officer  and  a  Post-Boy  ;  on  hiring  Lodgings^  &Ct ; 
to  call  for  Writing  Materials ;  on  Inquiry  after  a  particalar 
Person ;  on  News  ;  on  taking  Refreshment ;  on  familiar  In- 
quiries ;  of  a  Journey ;  between  Comrades ;  on  the  Weather; 
on  the  Elements  and  Seasons. 

16.  The  AID-DE-CAMP,  or  Staff-Opficw's  Assistant, 
<;ontaining  correct  Statements  of  the  Pay,  Allowanpes,  and 
Contingencies,  granted  to  every  Officer  when  employe^  on  the 
Staff  in  Great  Britain.    Price  6s.  in  boards* 

17.  A  beautiful  TOPOGRAPHICAi;.  MAP  of  the  PLAINS 
of  St.  EUFEMIA,  and  PLAN  of  the  BATTLE  of  MAIDA, 
which  added  another  immortal  wreath  to  the  laurels  of  the 
British  Army.  By  Captain  Ryves,  Assistant-Quarter-Master* 
General,  price  10s.  6d.  Also  Captain  AYVEa*  Mi^p  of  the 
Country  round  Great  Marlow^  and  Plan  of  the  Encampment 
at  Park-Hill  in  1801,  for  the  Use  of  the  Officers  mt  the  Royal 
Military  College. 

18.  The  HISTORY  of  DON  FRANCISCO  DE  MIRAN. 
DA'S  ATTEMPT  to  EFFECT  a  REVOLUTION  in  SOUTH 
AMERICA.  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  To  which  are  annexed 
Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Miranda,  and  Geographical  Noticea 
of  Caraccas.    By  J  as.  Biggs,  Fsq.    In  One  Vol.  8vo^ 

N.  B.  General  and  Staff  Officers  supplied  with  Boxes 
of  Stationary,  suitable  fpr  every  rank,  and  fitted  up  in  the 
moat  convenient  and  portable  manner,  with  every  article  al« 
lowed  by  the  King's  Regulations :  Also,  new  and  correct  Forma 
of  Staff  Contingent  Accounts,  with  all  the  reqnixed 
Certificates  printed,  &c. 
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